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AE W part of mankind . FRY 
died into two claſſes ; that of halli 
." thinkers; who fall ſhort of the truth; and 
( ttat of 'ab#ruſe thinkers, who go beyond 
it. The latter claſs are by far the moſt 3 
and I may add, by far the moſt uſeful and valuable. 
They ſuggeſt hints, at leaſt, and ſtart difficulties, 
which they want, perhaps, {kill to purſue ; but which 
may produce very fine diſcoveries, when handled by 

who have a more juſt way of thinking. At 
worſt; what they ſay is uncommon; and if it ſhould 


Toſt ſome pains to compretiend it, one has, however, 


the pleaſure of hearing ſomething that is new. An 
author is little to be valyd, who tells us nothing but 
what we can e Her rr 
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Auk 1 of. Gallow G are babe . e- 
5 thoſe, of /olid-underſtanding, as abflruſe thinkers, 
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and metaphyſicians, and reſiners; and never will al. 


low any thing to be juſt, which is/beyond: their own 
weak conceptions. There are ſome caſes, 'T Own, | 
where an extraordinary refinement affords a 

P preſumption of falſchood, and where no reaſoning is 
to be' truſted but what is natural and eaſy. When a 
man deliberates concerning his conduct in any Parti- 
. and forms ſchemes in politics, trade, oe- 
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conomy, or r any buſineſs in life, he never ought to 
draw his arguments toe fine, or connect too long a 
chain of conſequences together. Something is ſure to 
happen, that will diſconcert his reaſoning, and pro- 
duce an event different from what he expected. But 
when we reaſon upon general ſubjects, one may juſtly 


_ affirm,| that our ſpeculations can ſcarce ever be too 


fine, provided they be juſt; and that the difference 


bet wixt a common man and a man of genius, is chief- 


ly ſeen in, the ſhallowne or depth of the principles 
upon which they proceed. General reaſonings ſeem 


intricate, merely becauſe they are general; nor is it 


eaſy for the bulk of mankind to diſtinguiſh, in a great 
number of particulars, that common circumſtance in 
_ they all agree, or to extract it, pure and un- 
„ from the other ſuperfluous circumſtances. , E- 
= One or concluſion, with them, is particu- 
lar. They cannot enlarge their view to thoſe univer- _ 
al propoſitions, which comprehend under them an 


inſinite number of individuals, and include a whole 
ſcience in a ſingle theorem. Their eye is confounded 


with ſuch an extenſive proſpect; and the concluſions 
- deriv'd from it, even tho' clearly expreſs' d, ſeem 
intricate and obſcure. But however intricate they 


may ſeem, tis certain, that general principles, if juſt 


and ſound, muſt always prevail in the general courſe 
of things, tho' they may fail in particular caſes ; 
and tis the chief buſineſs of philoſophers to regard 


the general courſe of things. 1 may add, that tis 


alſo the chief buſineſs of politicians ; alpecially. in the 
domeſtic government of the ſtate, where the public 
good, which is, or ought. to be their object, depends 
an the concurrence of a multitude of caſcs ; not, as 


A 
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in foreign politics, on accidents, and chances, and 

the caprices of a few perſons. This therefore makes 

the difference betwixt- particular deliberations and ge- 
neral reaſonings, and renders ſubtilty and refinement 

much more ſuitable to the latter than to the former. 


I THOUGHT this introduction neeeſſary before the 
following diſcourſes on commerce, luxury, money, inter- 
e, Cc. where, perhaps, there will occur ſome . 
ciples, which are uncommon, and which may 
too refin'd and ſubtile for ſuch vulgar ſubjects. If | 
falſe, let them be rejected: But no one ought to en- 
tertain a prejudice againſt them, —_ becauſe _ | 
7 beef e eee. | 1 

Tus 3 6 a ſtate, and: the hapyinck of its 
ſubjects, however independent they may be ſuppos'd 
in ſome reſpects, are commonly allow'd to be inſepa« 
rable with regard to commerce; and as private men 
receive greater ſecurity, in the poſſeſſion ↄf their trade 
-and riches, from the pow f the public, ſo the pu- 
blic becomes powerful in proportion to the riches and 
extenſive commerce of private men. This maxim is 
true in general ; tho I cannot forbear thinking. 
that it may poſſibly admit of ſome exceptions, and 
that. we often eſtabliſh it with too little reſerve and 

limitation. There may be ſome . circumſtances, 
where the commerce, and riches, and luxury of in- 
dividuals, inſtead of adding ſtrength to the public, 
may ſerve only to thin its armies, and diminiſh its au- 
| thority among the neighbouring nations. Man is a- 
very variable being, and ſuſceptible of many different 
opinions, principles, and rules of condult. What 
dh | A 2 5 ma 
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may be true while he adheres to one way of think- 
ing, will be found falſe when he has 176m. e an 
5 oppotits ſet of manners and alen, e 


Tur bulk of every ſtate may be aivided into 4 

a  Gandmen and manufadurers. The former are em- 

Y *ploy'd in the culture of the land: The latter work 
© _ up the materials furniſh'd by the former, into all the 

4 commodities which are neceſſary or ornamental to 

human life. As ſoon as men quit their ſavage ſtate, 

chere they live chiefly by hunting and fiſtüng, they 

"muſt fall into theſe two claſſes ;_ tho? the arts of agri- 

culture employ at fit the moſt numerous part of the 

Tociety . Time and experience improve fo much 

_ - theſe arts, that the land may eaſily maintain a much 

greater number of men, than thoſe who are imme- 

diately employ'd in its cultivation, or who furniſh the 

more 3982 manufactures Wr e 


ploy d. 


Ir theſe ſiperfiuous hands W themſelves to he 
finer arts, which are commonly denominated the arts 
of luxury, they adi to the happineſs of the ſtate; 
ſince they afford to many the opportunity of receiving 
. err wg mu RR m_ tn bd 37 RAE . 


WR » Aen blen: is police ey on commerce aſt, thin, 
even at preſent, if you divide France into 20 parts, 16 are labour- 

| ee. or peaſants; 2 only artiſans; one belonging to the law, chureb, 
_ : - military ; and one merchants, financiers, and bourgeois. This 
| calculation is certainly very erroneous. In France, England, and 
indeed molt parts of Europe, half of the inhabitants live in cities; 
| and even of thoſe who ive in the country, alert |. home rom 
| | A a et ee 
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been — But may not another ſeheme be 
propos d for the employment of theſe ſuperfluous hands? 
May not the ſovereign lay claim to them, and gm-. 
ploy. them i in fleets and armies,. to increaſe the domi- 
nions of the ſtate abroad, and ſpread its fame over di- 
ſtant nations Tis certain, that the fewer deſires 
and wants are found in the proprietors and labourers 
of land, the ſewer hands do they employ; and con- 
ſequently the ſuperfluities of the land, inſtead of main- 
| taining tradeſmen and manufacturers, may ſupport. 
fleets and armies to a much greater. extent, than 
where a great many arts are, requir' d to miniſter to 
the luxury of particular perſons. Here therefore ſeems. 
to be a kind. of oppoſition betwixt the greatneſs of 
the ſtate and the happineſs of the ſubjects. A ſtate is 
neyer greater than hen all its ſuperfluous hands are 
employ di in the ſervice of the public. The eaſe and 
convenience of private perſons require, that theſe 
hands ſhould. be employ' d in their ſervice. The one 
can never be ſatisſied, but at the expence of the o- 
ther. As the ambition of the ſovereign muſt entrench 
on the luxury of individuals; ſo the luxury of indivi- 
duals muſt diminiſh the ab and * the e 
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Non i is this A Tk merely 3 1 * 
| founded on hiſtory-and experience. The republic of 
Sparta. was, certainly more powerful than any ſtate 
now in the world, conſiſting of an equal number of - 
people; and this was owing entirely to the want ß 
commerce and luxury. The Helates were the labour - 
ers: The Spartans were the ſoldiers or gentlemen. 
n that the labour of the Helotes could not 


A 3 have 
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have maintain*d ſo great a number of Spartans, had 
theſe latter liv'd in eaſe and delicacy, and given em- 
| | ployment to a great variety of trades and manufac- 
| tures. The like policy may be remark'd in Rome.. 
| And indeed, thro” all anti: ory, tis obſervable, ö 
5 that the ſmalleſt republics rais'd and maintain'd great 
| er armies, than ſtates conſiſting of triple the number 
of inhabitants, are able to ſupport at preſent. *Tis. 
- computed, that, in all European nations, the pro- 
 - _ portion betwixt ſoldiers and people does not exceed 
one to a hundred, But we read, that the city of 
2s Rome alone, with its ſmall territory, rais'd and main- 
_ tain'd, in early times, ten legions againſt the Latins. 
Athens, whoſe whole dominions were not larger than 
' Torkſoire, ſent to the expedition againſt Sicily near 
forty thouſand men. Dionyfius the elder, tis faid; © 
maintain'd a ſtanding army of a hundred Wenns 
foot and ten thouſand horſe, beſide a large fleet of four 
- Hundred fail ; tho his territories extended no far- 
| ther than the city of Syracuſe, about a third part of 
= the iſland of Sigh, and ſome fea-port towns or garri- 
ſons on the-coaft of raly and Ahricum. Tis true, the 
antient armies, in time of war, ſubſiſted much upon 
plunder : But did not the enemy plunder in their 
turn? which was a more ruinous way of levying a ; 
than any other that could be devis'd. In fhort, no 
Probable reaſon can be given for the great power of 
the more antient ſtates above the modern, but their 


ha. 


| | ®* Thucydides, b. 7. | 

| | - + Died. Sic. lib. 2. This account, I own, is ſomewhat 1. 
£8 _ eious, not to ſay worſe ; chiefly becauſe this army was not com- 

AM pos'd of citizens, but of mercenary forces, See diſcourſe &. 
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want of commerce and luxury. Few artiſans were 
maintain'd by the labour of the farmers, and there- 
fore more. ſoldiers might live upon it. Titus. Livius 
ſays, that Name, in his time, would find it difficult to 
raiſe as large an army as that which, in her early 
days, ſhe ſent out againſt the Gan and Latins . In- 
ſtead of thoſe ſoldiers who fought for liberty and. em- 
pire in Camillus's time, there were, in Auguſlus's days, 
muſicians, painters, cooks, players, and tailors. 
And if the land was equally. cultivated at both pe- 
riods, tis evident it could maintain equal numbers in 
the one profeſſion as in the other. They added nothing 
to the mere neceſſaries of lite, in the latter _ 
more than! in the former. | 


-*Tis natural en this occaſion to pul whether __ 
reigns may not return to the maxims of antient poli- 
ey, and conſult their own intereſt, in this reſpect, 
more. than the happineſs. of their ſubjects ? ? Ianſwer, 
that it appears to me almoſt impoſſible; and that be- 
_ cauſe antient policy was violent, and contrary: to the 
more natural and; uſual courſe of things. Tig well 
known with what peculiar laws Spar/a was govern 'd, 
and what a prodigy that republic is juſtly eſteem'd by 
every. one, who has conſider d human nature, as * 5 
has diſplay'd itſelf in other nations and other ages. 
Were the teſtimony of hiſtory leſs poſitive and cir - 
_ cumſtantial, ſuch. a government wou'd appear a mere 
- philoſophical whim or fiction, and impoſſible ever to 
5 W N ON e e RU Go 5 


ru Tin lb. 7. cap. 24. Ain in gue ue, are 
dey (dvitias Iuxuriemque. | 55 TN 
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ther antient republics were ſupported on principles 
fomewhat mere natural, yet 'was there a very extra- 
ordinary concurrence of 'circumſtances to make them 
ſubmit to fach grievous burthens. They were free 5 
ſtates; they were ſmall ones; and the age being mar- 
tial, all the neighbouring ſtates were continually in 
arms. Freedom natumally begets public ſpirit, eſpe- : 
_cially,in ſmall Rates ; und this public ſpirit, this amor 
/ patriz,” muſt inęreaſe, when the public is almoſt in 
continual alarm, and men are oblig d, every moment, 
to expoſe themſelves to the greateſt dangers for its. 
defence. A continual ſucceffion'of wars makes every 
citizen a ſoldier : He takes the field in his turn; and 
during his ſervice is chiefly: maintain'd by ante 
And, notwithſtanding that this ſervice is. equivalent 
to a very ſevere tax, tis leſs felt by a people addictec 
to arms, who fight for honour and revenge more than 
pay, and are unacquainted with gain and Toduſtry' a mY 
well as pleaſure *. Not to mention the great qua? 
lity of fortunes amongſt the inhabitants of the an- 
tient republics, where every field belonging to a dif- 
ferent proprietor, was able to maintain a family, and 
render'd the numbers of citizens very copliderable, e- 

ws: ven 1 irre; _e Wan r | 
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. 4s more 8 * 1581 in . war wh all their 

1 neighbours; and in old Latin, the term, boſtis, expreſs'd both 4 
q _ franger and an enemy. This is remark'd by Cicero; but by him 
Zs aſerib'd to the humanity of his anceſtors, who ſolten d, as much 

| as poſſible, the denomination of an enemy, by calling him by - 
the ſame appellation. which fignificd a ſtranger. De eff.. lib. 2. 

is however much more probable, from the manners of the 
| ines, that the ferocity of 1 * was a ** as to make 
i | them "1 
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f ee as: want of trade and manufactures, a- 
mongſt a free and very martial people, may. ſometimes- 
have no other effect than to render the public more 
powerful; tis certain, that in the common courſe of. - 
human affairs, it will have a quite contrary tendeney. 
Sovereigns muſt take mankind as they find them, and 

cannot pretend to introduce any violent change in 
their principles and ways of thinking. A long courſe 
of time, with a variety of accidents and cireumſtan- 
ces, are requiſite to produce thoſe great revolutions, 
which ſo much diverſify the face of human affairs. 
And the leſs natural any ſet of principles are, which 
ſupport a particular ſociety, the more difficulty will a: 
legiſlator meet with in raiſing and cultivating them. 
Tis his beſt policy to oomply with the common bent 
of mankind, and give it all the improvements of which 
it is ſuſceptible. Now, according to the moſt natural 
courſe of things, induſtry, and arts, and trade inereaſe 
the power of the fovereign as well as the happineſs of 
the ſubjects ;_ and that policy is violent, which ag- 


grandizes the publio by the poverty of individvals. 
* A (hs On ure Shen a. * n | 
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bares Mats and call them by the fame 
name. / It is not, beſides, conſiſtent with the moſt common ma- 


i vims of policy or of nature, that any ſtate ſbould regard its public 


enemies with a friendly eye, or preſerve any ſuch ſentiments for 
them as the Roman orator would aſeribe to his anceſtors. Not toy 
mention, that the early Komens really exercis d piracy, as wel 
from their firſt treaties with Carthage, preſerv'd by Pelybins, lib. 3. 
and conſequently, like the Sallee and Algerine rovers, were actual- 
ly at war with moſt nations, and a N ens 4iena 
"ay en n Eee © 
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which will preſent to-us the buchen of floth-and 
ain. ee 


Warns ——— and ds, arts are W 
cultivated, the bulk of the people muſt apply them 
ſelves to agriculture;;. and if their {kill and induſtry. 
increaſe, there mult ariſe a great ſuperfluity. from their 
labour beyond what ſuffices to maintain them. They 
have no temptation, therefore, to increaſe their ſkill. 
and induſtry; ſince they cannot exchange that ſuper- 
fluity for any commodities, which may ſerve either to 
their pleaſure or vanity. A habit of indolence natu- 
rally prevails. The greater part of the land lies un- 
cultivated. What is cultivated, yields not its ut- 
moſt, for want of ſkill or aſſiduity in the farmers. If 
at any time the public exi cies require, that great 
numbers ſhould bee e the public ſervice, tbe 
labour of the people furniſhes now no ſuperfluities, by 
which theſe numbers can be maintain'd. The labour- 
ers cannot increaſe their {kill and induſtry on a ſud- 
den. Lands uncultivated cannot be brought into til- 
lage for ſome years. The armies, mean while, muſt 
either make ſudden and violent conqueſts, or diſband 
for want of ſubſiſtence. A regular attack or defence, 
therefore, is not to be expected from ſuch a people, 

and their ſoldiers muſt be as ignorant and unſkglful. as: 
their „ and manufacturers. | 


 - EvERY thing in the world is purc 2 by labour; 
and our paſſions are the only cauſes of labour. When 
a nation abounds in manufactures and mechanic arts, 
the proprietors of land, as well as the farmers, ſtudy. 
agriculture as a ſcience, and redouble their induſtry 


— 
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and attention, · The ſuperfluity which ariſes. from 
their labour, is not loſt ;. but is exchang'd with the 
manufacturers for choſe commodities which mens lu- 
xury now makes them covet. By this means, land 
furniſhes a great deal more of the neceſſari 2 life, 
than what ſuffices for thoſe who cultix In 
times of peace and tranquillity, this — goes 
to the maintenance of manufacturers, and the impro-. - 
vers of liberal arts. But tis eaſy for the public to 
convert many of theſe manufacturers into ſoldiers, and 
maintain them by that ſuperfluity, which ariſes from 
the labour of the farmers. Accordingly we find, that 
this is the caſe in all civiliz d governments. When 

the ſovereign raiſes an army, what is the conſequence? 
He impoſes a tax. This tax obliges all the people to- 
retrench what is leaſt neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence. 
Thoſe who labour in ſuch commodities, muſt either 
enliſt in the troops, or turn themſelves to agriculture, 
and. thereby oblige ſome labourers to. caliſt for want 
of buſineſs... And to, conſider the matter abſtractly, 
manufactures increaſe the power of the ſtate only as. 
they ſtore up ſo much labour, and that of a kind to 


which the public may lay claim, without depriving 


any one of the neceſſaries of life. The more labour, 
therefore, is employ'd. beyond mere neceſſaries, the 
more powerful is any ſtate; ſince the perſons engag d 
in that labour may eaſily be converted to the public 
ſervice. In a ſtate without manufactures, there may 
be the ſame number of hands; but there is not the 
ſame quantity of labour, nor of the ſame kind. All! 
the labour is there beſtow'd upon neceſſaries, which. 
va adult of Yet eee 5 
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Tu vs the greatneſs of the ſovereign and the hap- 
pineſs of the ſtate are, in a great meaſure, united with 
regard to trade and manufactures. Tis a violent me- 
thod, and in moſt caſes impracticable, to oblige the 
labbarer to toil, in order to raiſe from the land more 
than what fubſiſts himſelf and family. Furniſh him 
with manufactures and commodities, and he will do it 

of himſelf. © Afterwards, you will find it eaſy to ſeize: 
ſome part of his ſuperfluous labour, and employ it in 
the public ſervice, without giving him his wonted re- 
turn. Being accuſtom'd to labour, he will think this. 
lefs grievous, than if, at once, you oblig'd him to an 
augmentation of labour without any reward. The 
caſe is the ſame with regard to the other members of 
the ſtate. The greater is the ſtock of labour of all 
kinds, the greater quantity may be taken from the 
heap, without making * unte altoratichs _w it. 


* $46.06 granary of corn, a ; Rorehouſs of doit 
a magazine of arms; all theſe muſt be allow'd real 
_ riches and ſtrength in any ſtate. Trade and induſtry 
are really nothing but a ſtock of labour, which, in 
time of peace and tranquillity, is employ'd for the 
caſe and fatisfaction of individuals; but in the exigen- 
cies of ſtate, may, in part, be turn'd to public ad- 
vantage. Could we convert a city into a kind of for- 
tify d camp, and infuſe into each breaſt ſo martial a 
genius, and ſuch a paſſion for public good, as to make 
every one willing to undergo the preateſt hardſhips for . 
the ſake of the public ; theſe affeftions might now, as 
in antient times, prove alone a ſufficient ſpur to indu- _ 
ſtry, and ſupport the community. It would then be 
— as in * to . all arts and lu- 


1 * 
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xury; and, by reſtrictions on equipage and tables, 
make the proviſions and forage laſt longer than if the 
army were loaded with a number of ſuperfluous re- 
tainers. But as theſe principles are too diſintereſted 
and too difficult to ſupport, tis requiſite to govern. 
men by other paſſions, and animate them with a ſpi- 
rit of avarice and induſtry, art and luxury. The 
camp is, in this caſe, loaded with a ſuperfluous reti 
nue; but the proviſions flow in proportionably lar 
Tbe harmony of the whole is ſtill ſupported 3 
a8 ebe natural bent of the mind being more com- 
ply'd with, individuals, as well as cn ns 
their account in the obſervance of thoſe Dale; 


Tus kim mothodicr: realoning will let us 45 elle 
advantage of foreign commerce, in augmenting tbe 
power of the ſtate, as well as the riches and happineſs” 
of the ſubjects. It increaſes the ſtock of labour in the 


nation; and the ſovereipn may convert what ſhare of 
it he ſinds neceſſary to the ſervice of the public. Fo- 
reign trade, by its imports, furniſnes materials for 
new manufactures; and by its exports, it produces 
labour in particular commodities, which could not be 
conſum'd at home. In ſhoiſt, a kingdom, that has a 
large import and export, muſt abound more vith la- 
bour, and that upon delicacies and luxuriesſy than a 


kingdom which reſts contented with its native com- Fett 


modities. It is, therefore, more powerful, as well 
as richer and happier. The individuals reap the bene 
fit of theſe commodities, ſo far as they gratify the 
ſenſes and appetites. And the public 1 is alſo a gainer, 
5 a greater ſtock of labour is, by this means, 
* any public exigency; that is, a 
greater 
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— of laborious men are maintain'd, 158 
may be diverted to the public ſervice, without rob- 
bing any one of the W222i or e the * * 5 


= we + confult ee we e ſhall find, 3 in * 
| nations foreign trade has preceded any -refinement in 
home manufactures, and given birth to domeſtic lu- 
xury. The temptation is ſtronger to make uſe of fo-. 
reign commodities, which are ready for ule, and. 
which are entirely new to us, than to make improve- 
ments on any domeſtic commodity, which always ad- 
vance by flow degrees, and never affect us by. their 
novelty. The profit is alſo very great, in exporting 
what is ſuperfluous at home, and what bears no price, 
to foreign nations, whoſe ſoil or climate is not fa- 
vourable to that commodity; Thus men become ac- 
quainted with the pleaſures oC luxury, and the profits. 
of commerce; and their delicacy and induſiry, being 
once awaken' d, carry them to farther improvements, 
in every branch of domeſtic as well as foreign trade. 
And this perhaps is the chief advantage which ariſes 
N from a commerce with ſtrangers. It rouſes men from 
their lethargic indolence; and. preſenting: the gayer 
and more opulent part of the nation with objects of 
luxury, which they never before dream'd of, raiſes in 
them a deſire of a more ſplendid way of life than 
What their anceſtors enjoy d. And, at the ſame time, 
the few merchants, who. poſſeſs the ſecret of this im- 
portation and exportation, make exorbitant profits; 
and becoming rivals in wealth to the antient nobility, 
tempt other adventurers to become their rivals in 
commerce. Imitation dan * 
| 7 while 


[ 
f 
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while ** manufacturers emulate the foreign in 
| © their improvements, and work up every home commo— 
dity to the utmoſt perfection of which it is ſuſceptible. 
Il beir own ſteel and iron, in ſuch laborious hands, be- 
come equal to the gold and rubies of the Indies. 


Wan the ab of the benen are once 1 9 35 
to this ſituation, a nation may loſe moſt of its foreign. 
trade, and yet continue a great and powerful people. 

If ſtrangers will not take any particular commoditx 
of ours, we muſt ceaſe to labour in it. The ſame: 
hands will turn themſelves towards ſome reſinement 
in other commodities, which may be wanted at home. 
And there muſt always be materials for them to work 
upon ;, till every perſon in the ſtate, who poſſeſſes 
riches, enjoys as great plenty of home commodities, 
and bels in as great perfection, as he deſires; which 
| can never ſpoſſibly happen. China is repreſented as, 
dne of tho moſt flouriſhing empires in the world; tho 
5 — "0 _ commerce Rowen its. own territories. 


5 bb will mak I hope: be 1 as a 8 
| Jignedhing if I here obſerve, that as the multitude of 
mechanical arts is advantageous, ſo is the great num- 
ber of perſons to whoſe ſhare the productions of theſe 
arts fall. A too great diſproportion among the citi- 
zens weakens any ſtate. Every perſon, if poſſible, 
ought to enjoy the fruits of his labour, in a full poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the neceſſaries, and many of the conveni- 
encies of life. No one can doubt, but ſuch an equalij- 
ty is moſt ſuitable. to human nature, and diminiſhes 
much leſs from the happineſs of the rich than it adds 
to that of the poor. It alſo augments the W 
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the fats, and makes any extraordinary taxes or im- 
| poſitions be paid with much more chearfulneſs. 


Where the riches are engroſs d by a few, theſe muſt 


contribute very largely to the ſupplying the public 
neceſſities. But when the riches are diſpers d among 
multitudes, the burthen feels light on every ſtioulder, 
and the taxes make not a oy TE yet oven: ogy on 
NT NI WO. 5694-65} 7 
ae 34 | ; 
App to thb that whaweths vhs arein 0 chants; 
theſe muſt enjoy all the power, and will readily con- 
ſpire to lay the whole burthen on the poor, and op- 
preſs them ne eee ee 
A eont 
j 
1. this PRE þ abs the; great ata 
of England above any nation at preſent in the world, 
or that appears in the records of any ſtory.  *Tis- 
true; the Eng; feel ſome. diſadvantages in foreign. 
trade by the high price of labour, which is in part 
the effect of the riches of their artiſans, as well as of 
the plenty of money: But as foreign trade is not the 
moſt material circumſtance, tis not to be put in com—ꝛ 
petition with the happineſs of ſo many millions. And 
if there were no more to endear to them that free 
| government under which they live, this alone were 
ſufficient. The poverty of the common people is a 
natural, if not an infallible effect of abſolute monar- 
chy; tho' I doubt, whether it be always true, on 
the other hand, that their riches are an infallible re- 
fult of überty. Liberty muſt be attended with par 
ticular accidents, and a certain turn of thinking, in 
PS. — that effect. My ** Bacon, ac 
| | connting. 


| 


— 
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ecunting for the great ilravtages' higin'd by the | 
Engli/o in their wars with France, aſeribes them chietly. 


to the ſuperior eaſe and plenty of the common people 


amongſt the former; yet the governments of the two 


. kingdoms. were, at that time, pretty much alike. 


Where the labourers and artiſans are accnſtom'd to 


work for low wages, and to retain but a ſmall part 


of the fruits of their labour, tis difficult for them, 


even in a free government, to better their condition, 
or conſpire among themſelves to heighten their wages. 
But even where they are accuſtom'd' to a more plen- 


tiful way of life, tis eaſy for the rich, in a deſpotic 


government, to conſpire againſt them, and OT me 


who buen of the taxes on their ſhoulders. 


tr mey ſes an odd potion, eee 
the common people in France, Italy, and Spalr, is, in 
fome meaſure, owing to the ſuperior riches of the ſoil 
and happineſs of the chmate; and yet there want not 


many reaſons to juſtify this paradox. In ſuch'u fine 


mold or ſoil as that of thoſe more ſouthern regionz, 
agriculture is an eaſy art; and one man, with a cou- 


15 ple of ſorry horſes, will be able, in u ſeaſon, to eu- 


tivate as much land as will pay a pretty conſiderable 


rent to the proprietor; All the art, which the farmer 


knows, is to leave his ground. fallow for a year, ſo 
ſoon as it is exhauſted; and the warmtb of the ſun 

alone and temperature of the climate enrich it, and 
reſtore its fertility: © Such poor ' peaſants, therefore, 
require only a ſimple maintenance for their labour. 
They have no ſtock nor riches, which claim more; 
and at the ſame time, they are for ever dependent on 
their 0, who gives no 2 bor fears that his 

| land 


— 
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land will be ſpoil'd by the ill methods of cultivation. 
In England, the land is rich, but coarſe ;. muſt be cul- 
tivated at a great expence; and produces ſlender 
crops, when not carefully manag'd,. and by a method 
which gives not the full profit but in. a courſe of ſe- 
veral years. A farmer, therefore, in England muſt 
have a conſiderable ſtock and: a long leaſe ; which 
beget proportional profits. The fine vineyards of 
. Champagne and Burgundy, that oft yield to the land- 
lord above five pounds per acre, are cultivated by 
peaſants, who have ſcarce bread : And the reaſon is, 
that ſuch peaſants need no ſtock but their own limbs, 
along with inſtruments of huſbandry, which they can 
buy for twenty ſhillings. The farmers are commonly 
in ſome better circumſtances in thoſe countries. But 
the graſiers are moſt at their eaſe of all thoſe who 
cultivate the land. The reaſon is till the ſame. 
Men muſt have profits proportionable to their expence 
and hazard. Where ſo conſiderable a number of the 
labouring poor as the peaſants and farmers, are in ve-. 
ry low circumſtances, all the reſt muſt partake of their 
poverty, whether the e of chat nation be 
nnn or republican. 


We may. 9 a Gmitar m with 1 to the 
general hiſtory of mankind. What is the reaſon, 
why no people living betwixt the tropics could ever 
yet attain to any art or civility,, or reach even any 
police in their government, and any military diſci- 

pline; while few nations in the temperate climates 
have been altogether depriv'd of theſe advantages? 3 

*Tis probable, that one cauſe of this phaenomenon i is 

- ther whrath * . in the torrid 

| | - vn 
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zone, which render cloaths and houſes leſs requiſite 
for the inhabitants, and thereby remove, in part, 
that neceſſity, which is the great ſpur to induſtry and 
invention. Curis acuens mortalia corda. Not to men- 
tion, that the fewer goods or poſſeſſions of this. kind 
any people enjoy, the fewer quarrels are likely to 
ariſe amongſt them, and the leſs neceſſity will there 
be for a ſettled police or regular authority to protect 
other: defend them from foreign enemies, © or from 1 
0 os. 


FOR 
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1 R 11 is a word of a ery uncertain fignifi- 
| cation, and may be taken in a good as well as 
a had ſenſe. In general, it means great refinement i in 
the gratification of the ſenſes ; and any degree of it may 
be innocent or blameable, according to the age, or 
country, or condition of the perſon. The bounds be- 
twixt the virtue and the vice cannot here be fix'd ex- 
actly, more than in other moral ſubjects. To imagine, 
that the gratifying any of the ſenſes, or the indulging 
any delicacy in meats, drinks, or apparel, is of itſelf a 
vice, can never enter into a head, that is not diſ- 


order'd by the frenzies of a fanatical enthuſiaſm, 1 


Dave, indeed, heard of a monk abroad, who, becauſe 
the windows of his cell open d upon a very noble pro- 
ſpect, made a covenant auith his eyes never to turn that 
way, or receive ſo ſenſual a gratification. And ſuch. 
is the crime of drinking Champagne or Burgandy, pre- 
ſerably tq ſmall beer or porter. Theſe indulgences. 
are only viees,. when they are purſu d at the expence 
of ſome virtue, as liberality or charity; in like man- 
ner as they are follies, when for them a man ruins 
his fortune, and reduces himſelf to want and beggary. 
Where they entrench upon no virtue, but leave ample 
ſubject whence to provide for friends, family, and 
every proper object of generoſity or compaſſion, they 
are entirely innocent, and have in every age been ac- 
: A ſuch by n. all moraliſts. To be en- 
. lr 


f 


_ 
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tirely . with the hiindeyttwol the table, for in- 
ſtance, without any reliſh for the pleaſures of ambition, 
ſtudy, or con verſat ion, is a mark of groſs ſtupidity, 
and is incompatible with any vigour'of temper or ge- 
nius. To confine one's expence entirely to ſuch a 
gratification, without regard to friends or family, 'is 
an indication of a heart entirely devoid of humanity 
or benevolence. © But if a man reſerve time ſufficient 
for all laudable purſuits, and money ſufficient for all 


| generous purpoſes, he 1 is "RES from yy thadow * 
| any or Cn 


7 FIT 
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or blameable, one may be ſurpris d at thoſe prepoſte- 
rous opinions which have been entertain d concern- 
ing it; while men of libertine principles beſtow praiſes 
even on vitious luxury, and repreſent it as highly ad- 
vantageous to ſociety; and, on the other hand, men 
of ſevere morals blame even the moſt innocent luxury, 
and repreſent it as. the ſource of all the corruptions, 
diſorders, and factions, incident to civil government. 
We ſhall here endeavour to correct both theſe ex- 
tremes, by proving, rf, that the ages of refinement 
and luxury are both the happieſt and moſt virtuous; 
ſeconaly, that here · ever luxury ceaſes to be innocent, 
it alſo ceaſes to be beneficial; and when carry d a de- 
gree too far, is a quality pernicious, tho 1 
add ap oirennr, boo? N FATE? 


To deere We af point, we need but eee 
elch of luxury both on private and on public life. Hu- 
man happineſs, according to the moſt receiv'd notions, 

ſeems to conſiſt in . ingredients ; action, pleaſure, 
and 
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and indolenee : and tho' theſe ingredients ought: to be 
mix'd in different proportions, according to t 2 parti- 
cular diſpoſitions of the perſon; yet no one gredient 
can be entirely wanting, without deſtroying, in ſome 
meaſure, the reliſh of the whole compoſition. Indo- 
lence or repoſe, indeed, ſeems not of itſelf to con- 
tribute much to our enjoyment; but, like ſleep, is 
requiſite as an indulgence to the weakneſs of human 
nature, which cannot ſupport an uninterrupted courſe 
of buſineſs or pleaſure. That quick march of the ſpi- 
rits, which takes a man from himſelf, and chiefly 
gives ſatisfaction, does in the end exhauſt the mind, 
and requires ſome intervals of repoſe, which, tho' a- 
greeable for a moment, yet, if prolong'd, beget a a 
languor and lethargy, that deſtroy all enjoyment. 
Education, cuſtom, and example, have a mighty in- 
fluence in turning the mind to any of theſe purſuits; 
and it muſt be own'd, that where they promote a 
reliſh for action and pleaſure, they are ſo far favour- 
able to human happineſs. In tunes when induſtry 
and arts flouriſh, men are kept in perpetual occupa- 
tion, and enjoy, as their reward, the occupation it- 
ſelf, as well as thoſe pleaſures which are the fruits of 
their labour. The mind acquires new vigour ; en- 
Jarges its powers and faculties; and by an aſſiduity in 
honeſt induſtry, both ſatisſies its natural appetites, 
and prevents the--growth of unnatural ones, . which 
commonly ſpring up, when nouriſh'd with eaſe and i- 
dleneſs. Baniſh thoſe arts from lociety, you deprive 
men both of action and of pleaſure ; and leaving no- | 
thing but indolence in their place, you. even deſtroy - 
the ain * en n never is an. but 
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When it anda to- beer and recruits the ſpirits, 
men by too n 4 e and R 2 


Aer E R advantage of induſtry, and of fi 
n the mechanical arts, is, that they commonly pro- 
duce ſome reſinements in the liberal arts; nor can the 
one be carry'd to perfection, without being aceompa- 
ny'd, in ſome degree, with the other. The ſame age 
which produces great philoſophers and politicians, re- 
nown'd generals and poets, uſually abounds with ſkil- 
ful weavers and ſhip-carpenters. We cannot reaſon- 
'ably expect, that a piece of woollen cloth will be 
' wrought to perfection in a nation which is ignorant 
of aſtronomy, or where ethics are neglected. The 
ſpirit of the age affects all the arts; and the minds of 
men, being once rous'd from their lethargy, and put 
into a fermentation, turn themſelves on all ſides, and 
carry improvements into every art and ſcience. Pro- 
found ignorance is totally baniſh'd, and men enjoy the 
privilege of rational creatures, to think as well as to 
act, to cultivate the «gr of the mind as wits as 
thoſe of the TOs | | 


Tux more theſe reſin'd ee eee the 8 
ciable do men become; nor is it poſſible, that, when 
.enrich'd with ſcience, and poſſeſod of a fund of conver» 
ſation, they ſhou'd be contented to remain in ſolitude, 
or live with their fellow-citizens in that diſtant man- 
ner which is peculiar to ignorant and barbarous na- 
tions. They flock into cities; love to receive and 
mmunicate knowledge ; to ſhow their wit or their 
| breeding their taſte, in converſation or living, in 
cloaths or furniture. „ allures the wiſe; 
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vanity the fooliſh; and pleaſure: both. Particular 


clubs and ſocieties are every where form'd : Both ſexes 


meet in an eaſy and ſociable manner; and the tem- 
pers of men, as well as their behaviour, refine apace. 
So that, beſide the improvements which they receive 


from knowledge and the liberal arts, tis impoſſible | 


but they muſt feel an increaſe of humanity, from the 
very habit of converſing together, and contributing to 


each otherꝰ's pleaſure and entertainment. Thus induſtry, | 


6 Anozwledge, and humanity, are link d together by an in- 


diſſoluble chain, and are found, from experience as 
well as reaſon, to en ho een in 


ee ages... | 4 irt 
77 


Non are theſe 3 attended with Afadvan- 
tages which bear any proportion to them. Tbe 


more men reſine upon pleaſure, the leſs will they in- - 


dulge in exceſſes of any kind; becauſe nothing i is more 
deſtructive to true pleaſure than fuch exceſſes. One 
may ſafely affirm, that the Tartars are oftener guilty of 
beaſtly gluttony, when they feaſt on their dead horſes, 
than European courtiers with all their refinements of 


cookery. And if libertine love, or even infidelity to 


the marriage-bed, be more frequent, in polite. ages, 
when it is often regarded only as a piece of gallantry; 


drunkenneſs, on the other hand, is much<leſs' con- 


mon: A vice more odious and more pernicious both 
to mind and body. And in this matter I would appeal, 


not only to an Ovid or a Petronius, but to * 
We know, that Cæſar, during Catilines 
conſpiracy, being neceſſitated to put into Cato hand 


a: Cato. 


a billet-doux, which diſcover'd an intrigue with Servi- 
| 4275 Cate's oon filter, that ſtern A a threw it 


1 


| back 


— 
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back to him with indignation ; and, in the bitterneb | 


of his wrath, gave him the appellation of drunkard, as 
a tern moxe opprobrious than that with which he could 


"| more e juſtly have reproach'd him. 


-* 


Bor induſtry, knowledge, and 3 are not 


i= | advantageous in private life alone : They diffuſe wad 


beneficial influence on the pub/ic, and render the 
vernment as great and flouriſhing as they make in 
duals happy and proſperous. The increaſe and con- 
ſumption of all the commodities which ſerve to the 
ornament and pleaſure of life, are advantageous to ſo- 
ciety; becauſe at the ſame time that they multiply 
MX thoſe, innocent, gratifications to individuals, they are 
f a kind of foreboyſe of labour, which, in the exigen- 
cies of ſtate, may be turn'd to the public ſervice. In 
a nation where there is no demand for ſuch ſuperflui- 
ties, men fink. into indolence, loſe all the enjoyment 
of life, and are. uſeleſs to the public, which cannot 
maintain nor ſupport its fleets and armies, from the 

| TO of ſuch n members. | . 


Tus l Mie ee kingdoms ans) at 
— pretty near the ſame they were two hundred 
years ago: But what a difference is there in the power 
and grandeur of thoſe kingdoms? Which can be a- 
ſcrib'd to nothing but the increaſe of art and ww 
| ſtry. When Charles VIII. of France invaded Ia, he 
carry'd with him about 20,000 men: And yet this 
armament fo exhauſted the nation, as we learn from 
Guicciardin, that for ſome” years it was not able to 


make fo great an effort, The late 1 of 27068 5 
D N ew W eee 


\ 


in the advan 


pee u. 


in time of war, kept in pay above 400, ooo men *; 
tho', from Mazarine's death to his own, he was en- 
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e from the ages of arts and luxury; as, on 
the other hand, this knowledge enables the public to 
make the beſt advantage of the induſtry of its ſubjects. 
= s, order, police, diſcipline; theſe can never be 
id to any degree of perfection, before human 
Wale has refin'd itſelf by exerciſe, and by an appli- 
cation to the more vulgar arts, at leaſt, of commerce 
and manufactures. Can we expect, that a government 
will be well model'd by a people, who know not how 
to make a ſpinning-wheel, or to employ a loom to 


advantage? Not to mention, that all ignorant ages 


are infeſted with ſuperſtition, which throws the go- 
vernment off its bias, and diſturbs 1 men in the po 4 
their intereſt and ere 


KNowLEDGE in the arts of government mitt 
begets ee and moderation, by inſtructing men 


ſeverity, which drive ſubjects into rebellion, and ren · 
der the return to ſubmiſſion impracticable, by cutting 
off all hopes of pardon. - Whey the tempers of men 
are ſoften'd as well as their knowledge improv'd; this 
humanity appears ſtill more conſpicuous, and is the 


chief charaQteriſtic which diſtinguiſhes a civiliz'd age 
Ou times der apes pc and | = whore TRL 
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| then leſs inveterate, revolutions leſs tragical, autho» 
| rity leſs ſevere, and ſeditions leſs frequent. Even fo- 
reign wars abate of their cruelty ; and after the field 
of battle, where honour and intereſt ſteel men againſt 
7 compaſſion as well as fear, the combatants diveſt them- | 
ſelves of the'brute, and reſume the. man. i 


4 Non need we fear, thet men, be las 3 
city, will loſe their martial ſpirit, or become leſs un- 
daunted and vigorous in defence of country or 
their liberty. The arts have no ſuch effect in ener · 

vating either the mind or body. On the contrary, 
induſtry, their inſeparable attendant, adds new force 
to both. And if anger, which is ſaid to be the whet- 
ſtone of courage, loſes ſome what of its aſperity, by 
politeneſs and refinement ; a ſenſe of honour, which 
is a ſtronger, more conſtant, and more governable 
principle, acquires freſh vigour by that elevation of 

: genius, which ariſes from knowledge and a good edu- 
cation. Add to this, that courage can neither have any 
duration, nor be of any uſe, when not accompany'd 
with diſcipline and martial ſkill, which are ſeldom 
found among a barbarous people. The antients re- 
mark d, that Datames was the only barbarian that ever 
knew the art of war. And Pyrrhus ſeeing the Romans 
marſhal their army with ſome art and {kill}, ald with 

ſurpriſe, Theſe barbarians have nothing barbara in their * 

diſcipline! Tis obſervable, that as the old Romans, 

by applying themſelves ſolely to war, were the only 

unciviliz'd people that ever poſſeſs d military diſcipline ; 
ſo the modern Halians are the only civiliz d people, 

| among Europeans, that ever wanted courage and a 
4 martial . Thoſe who would aſcribe this effewi- 
| | B 2 . nacy | 
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|  nacy of the Hallau to their luxury or politeneſs, or 
application to the arts, need but conſider the French 
and Exg/ifh, whole bravery is as unconteſtable, as their 
love of luxury, and their aſſiduity i in commerce. The 


this degeneracy of their countrymen.” They ſhew us 


vereigns ; while the Venetian ariſtocracy was jealous Ml 

bl its ſubjects, the Florentine democracy apply'd it- il 
ſelf waffe. to commerce; Rome was govern'd by 5 

- oy „ and Naples by women. War then became 

e bulinefs of ſoldiers of fortune, who ſpar d one ano- 

ther, and, to the aſtoniſhment of the world, could en- 
gage a wich day in what they call'd a battle, and 
1 at _ to "_ TP without the _—_ blood- 


f want Hicks chiefly indue'd ſevere moralits to de- | 
claim againſt luxury and refinement in pleaſure, i is the 
Example of antient Rome, which, joining to its po- 
verty and ruſticity, virtue and oublic ſpirit, roſe to 
ſuch a ſurpriſing height of grandeur and liberty ; but 
having learn learn'd from its conquer'd provinces, the Gre- 
cian and Afratic luxury, fell into every kind of cor- 
rupt ion; whence aroſe ſedition and civil wars, at- 
tended at laſt with the total loſs of liberty. All the 
Latin claſſics, whom we peruſe in in our infancy, are 
full of theſe ſentiments, and univerſally aſcribe the 
ruin of their ſtate to the arts and riches imported from 
the Eaſt : Inſomuch that Sa/luft repreſents a taſte for 
painting as a vice no leſs than lewdneſs and drinking. 
And fo popular were theſe ſentiments during the latter 
0 WARE "Unis ee 
7 Bt praiſes 


1 


Tralian hiſtorians give us a more ſatisfactory reaſon for 1 


how the ſword was dropt at once by all the Jralian ſo- 


of Loxvkr. 140 29 


| Neils of the old rigid Roman virtue, tho” kimſelf the 
moſt egregious inſtance of modern luxury and cor- 


rruption; ſpeaks contemptuouſly of Grecian eloquence, 
* 2X tho' the moſt elegant writer in the world; nay, em- 
* ploys prepoſterous digreſſions and declamat ions to ur | 
us | 
= | purpoſe, tho ere 
ng | Bur it t would be ay to prove, that FI en 
by I miſtook the cauſe of the diſorders in the Roman ſtate, 
-_ and aſcrib'd to luxury and the arts, what really pro- 
| ceeded from an ill-model'd government, and the un- 
. limited extent of conqueſts. Luxury or refinement on 
5 pleaſure has no natural tendency to beget venality and 
corruption. The value which all men put upon any 
85 Town pleaſure, depends on compariſon and expe- 
ce; nor is a porter leſs greedy of money, which 
* he ſpends on bacon and brandy, than a courtier, who 
ww. | purchaſes champagne and ortolans. Riches are valu- 
| able at all times and to all men, becauſe they always 
* purchaſe pleaſures, ſuch as men are accuſtom'd'to and _ 
= .. defire : nor can any thing reſtrain or regulate the love 
E- of! money but a ſenſe of honour and virtue; which, if 
i it be not nearly equal at all times, will naturally a- 
#1 bound molt | in ages of luxury and knowledge. 
he | Op all Zuropean kingdoms, Poland ſeems be mot 
21 defective in the arts of war as well as peace, mechani- 
he cal as well as liberal; and yet *tis there that venality- | 
88 and corruption do moſt prevail. The nobles ſeem to 
or have preſerv'd their crown elective, for no other pur- 
BY poſe, but regularly to fell it to the higheſt bidder. 
* This is almoſt the only ſpecies of commerce with 
C n _ people are acquainted. © 
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Tux liberties of England, fo far from decaying ſince 
the origin of luxury and the arts, have never flouriſh'd 
ſo much as during that period. And tho? corruption 
may ſeem to. increaſe of late years; this is chiefly to 
be aſerib'd to our eſtabliſh'd liberty, when our princes 
bave found the impoſſibility of governing without par- 
| Jliaments, or of terrifying parliaments by the phantom 
of prerogative. Not to mention, that this corruption 
or venality prevails infinitely more among the electors 
than the elefted ; and therefore cannot juitly be aſcrib'd 
2 refinements in FRY « | | 


Ir we conſider the matter in a proper light, we e 
ſhall find, that luxury and the arts are rather favour- 
able to liberty, and bave a natural tendency to pre- 
ſerve, if not produce a free government. In rude 
unpoliſh'd nations, where the arts are neglected, 
the labour is beſtow d on the cultivation of the ground; 
and the whole ſociety divides into two claſſes, pro- 
prietors of land, and their vaſſals or tenants. The 
| latter are neceſſarily dependent, and fitted for ſlavery 

and ſubjection; eſpecially where they poſſeſs no riches, 
| aud are not valu'd for their knowledge in agriculture 
as muſt always be the.caſc where the arts are neglect- 
ed. The former naturally erect themſelves into petty | 
tyrants ; and muſt either ſubmit to an abſolute maſter 
for the fake of peace and order; or if they will pre- 
ſerve their independency, like the Gothic barons, they 
muſt fall into feuds and conteſts amongſt themſelves, 
and throw the whole ſociety into fuch confuſion as is 
perhaps worſe: than the moſt deſpotic government. 
But where luxury nouriſhes commerce and induſtry, 
the — by a aide cultivation of the land, 


| n. | 
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n rich and independent while the tradeſmen 
— merchants acquire a ſhare of the property, and 

utbority and conſideration to that middling rank 
of 5 who are the beſt and firmeſt baſis of public 
liberty. Theſe ſubmit not to ſlavery, like the poor 
peaſants, from poverty and meanneſs of ſpirit; and 
having no hopes of tyrannizing over others, like the 
barons, they are not tempted, for the ſake of that 
gratification, to ſubmit to the tyranny. of their ſo- 
vereign. They covet equal laws, which may ſecure 
their property, and preſerve them from monarchical, 
as well as ariſtocratical tranny: | 


| N wed of Commons i is the F ao ea 5 our po- 
pular government; and all the world acknowledge, 
that it ow d its chief influence and conſideration to the 
increaſe of commerce, which threw ſuch a balance vf 
property into the hands of the Commons. How in- 
conſiſtent, then, is it to blame fo violently luxury, or 
a refinement in the arts, and to ata it as the 
bane of dart and public ſpirit! 


To Weir * preſent times, 10 2 the 
virtue of remote anceſtors, is a propenlity almoſt in- 
herent in human nature: and as the ſentiments and o- 
pinions of civiliz'd ages alone are tranſinitted to po- 
ſterity, hence it is that we meet with ſo many ſevere - 
judgments pronounc'd againſt luxury, and even ſcience; © 
and hence it is that at preſent we give fo ready an aſ- 
ſent to them. But the fallacy is eaſily perceiv'd from 
comparing different nations that are contemporaries ; 

here we both judge more impartially, and can bet- 
ter get in Te thoſe manners with which: we 
8 4 are 
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are ſufficiently acquainted. ö . and ** 
the moſt pernicious and moſt odious of all vices, ſeem 
peculiar to, unciviliz d ages; and by the refin'd Greeks 
and Romans were aſcrib'd to all the barbarous nations, 
which ſurrounded them. They might juſtly, there- 
fore, have preſum'd, that their own anceſtors, fo. 


highly celebrated, poſſeſs:d as greater virtue, and were 


as much inferior to their poſterity i in honour and hu- 


' manity as in taſte and ſcience. An antient Frank or 


Saxon may be hiphly'extoll'd: But I believe every 
man would think his life or fortune much leſs ſecure 
in the hands of a Moor or Tartar, than in thoſe of 
a French or Engl gentleman, the rank of men the 


| ws civiliz' di in the moſt civiliz'd nations, R 


w come nod to the ſecond voltton which we pro- 5 


| pos'd to illuſtrate, wiz. that as innocent luxury, or a 
refinement in pleaſure, is advantageous to the public ; 
fo where-ever luxury ceaſes to be innocent, it alſo 


ceaſes to be beneficial ; and when carry d a degree far 
ther, begins to be a age pernicious, tho“, meer 6a] 
not the moſt pernicious > to political NY 15 


Lr us conſider what we call vicious ee No | 


nadie, however ſenſual, can of itſelf be e- 
ſteem' d vicious. A gratification | is only vicious, when 


it engroſſes all a man's expence, and leaves no ability 


for ſuch acts of duty and generoſity as are requir'd by 


his ſituation and fortune. Suppoſe, that he correct 
the vice, and employ part of his expence in the edu · 


cation of his children, in the ſupport of his friends, 
and in err the poor; would any prejudice reſult 


„ 2 the ſame conſumption 
T3 _—_ 
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would ariſe; and that labour, which, at preſent, is 
 employ'd only in producing a ſlender gratification to 
one man, would relieve the neceſſitous, and beſtow- 
ſatisfaction on hundreds. The fame care and - toil. 
which raiſe a-diſh of peas at: Chriſimas,. would give 
bread to a whole family during fix months. To fay,, 
that, without a vicious: luxury, the labour would not. 
have been employ'd at all, is only to ſay, that there 
is ſome other defect in human nature, ſuch as indo- 
lence, ſelfihneſs, inattention to others, for which lu- 
xury in ſome meaſure: provides a remedy ; as one 
poiſon may be an antidote: to another. But virtue, 
| like wholſome food, is better than poiſons, however. 
: 3 | 


 Supro5n the fame number of men. that are at: 
preſent i in Britain, with the ſame ſoil and climate; I. 
alk, is it not poſſible for them to be happier, by che . 
moſt perſect way of life which can be imagin'd, an 
by the greateſt reformation which Omnipotence irg | 
could work in their temper and diſpoſition? To aſ- 
fert, that they cannot, appears evidently: ridiculous. 
As the land is able to maintain more than all its inha - 
bitants, they could never, in ſuch an Utopian ſtate, 
_ feel any other ills than thoſe which ariſe from bodily 
fickneſs ; and theſe ate not the half of human miſe. 
ries. All other ills ſpring from ſome vice, either in 
. ourſelyes. or others; and even many of our diſeaſes. 
proceed from the ſame origin. Remove the vices, and 
the ills follow. You muſt only take care to remove 
all the vices. I you remove part, you may render 
the matter worſe. By baniſhing vicious luxury, with- 
aut — . ſloth and an indifference to others, * 
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5 Jindiniſh induſtry in the ſtate, and add * to 
. *> © dens Wal. or their generoſity. Let us, there- 
fore, reſt contented with aſſerting, that two oppoſite 
| viees in a ſtate may be more advantageous than either 
of them alone; but let us never pronounce vice in 
itſelf advantageous... Is it not very inconſiſtent for an 
author to aſſert in one page, that moral diſtinctions 
are inventions of politicians. for public intereſt ; and in 
the next page maintain, that vice is advantageous to 
_ "the public *? And indeed it ſeems, upon any ſyſtem 
of morality, little leſs than a contradiftion in terms, 
to talk of a vice which is in 3 an to 155 | 


I TROVGHT this 8 ET in pr oh to 
give ſome light to a philoſophical queſtion, which 
has been much diſputed in Britain. I call it a philoſo- 
phical queſtion, not a political one. For whatever 
may be the conſequence of ſuch a miraculous tranſ- | 

formation of mankind, as would endow them with e- 
very ſpecies of virtue, and free them from every ſpe- 

| cies of vice; this concerns not the magiſtrate, who 

aims only at poſſibilities. He cannot cure every vice, 

by ſubſtituting a virtue in its place. Very often he 

can only cure one vice by another; and in that caſe, 
he ought to prefer what is leaſt pernicious to ſociety. 

Luxury, when exceſſive, is the ſource of many ills ; 
but is in general preferable to ſloth and idleneſfs, which 
would commonly ſucceed in its place, and are more 
pernicious both to private perſons and to the public. 
Whew floth . 2 mean ene way « of life bs 
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prevails ik individuals, without ſociety, with- 


out enjoyment. And if the N in ſuch a tu - 
ation, demands the ſervice of his ſubjects, the labour 
the ſtate ſuffices only to furniſh the neceſſaries of 
life to the labourers, and can afford nothing to thoſe 
who are Ch in * * n, 
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ONEY is not, HRS eaking, one of the 
ſubjects of commerce; but only the inſtru- 
ment which men have agreed upon to facilitate- 
the exchange of one commodity for another. Tis 
none of the Wheels of trade: Tis the oil which ren- 
ders the motion of the wheels more ſmooth and eaſy. 
If we conſider any one kingdom by itſelf, tis evident, 
that the greater or leſs plenty of money is of no con- 
ſequence ſince the prices of commodities are always 
proportion d to the plenty of money, and a crown 
in Harry VII. 's time ſerv'd the ſame purpoſe as a 
pound does at preſent. } *Tis only the public which 
draws any advantage from the greater plenty of mo- 
ney ; and that only in its wars and negotiations with. 
foreign ſtates. And this is the reaſon, why all rich 
and trading- countries, from Carthage to Britain and 
Holland, have employ d mercenary troops, which 
they hir d from their poorer neighbours. Were they 
to make uſe of their native ſubjects, they would ſind 
leſs advantage from their ſuperior riches, and from 
their great plenty of gold and ſilver; ſince the pay of 
all their ſervants muſt riſe in proportion to the public 
opulence. , Our fmall army in Britain of 20,000 men 
are maintain'd at as great expence as a French army 
thrice as numerous. The Eng/z fleet, during the 
late nth ads as much money to ſupport it as all 
rs > | ths 
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the Roman: legions, which kept the whole world in 


nee ANG the time a the emperors * © Ha NETS 


Eau £ 


Tus: W eee their greater 
induſtry-are ſerviceable in all caſes; at home and a- 
broad, in private and in public. But the greater 
plenty of money is very limited in its uſe, and may e- 

ve ſepethabip bc fofe er e ee 


| with: ep HIS 


.Tmixn 4. tobs a Ms of cauſerit 


human «faire; which check the growth of f trade and 
n nen them from _ confin'd I : 


it 


| » n units a N al jos <a. 
ſomewhat leſs than eight pence. This Ros ee id da. 


monly 25 legions in pay, which, allowing 5060 men to a legion, 
makes 125, 00.  Tacit; ann. lib, 4. Tis true, there were alſo 


auxiliaries to the legions; but their numbers are uncertain, as well 
as their pay. To conſider only the legionaries, the pay of the pri- 
vate men could. not exceed 1,600,000 pound. Now, the parlia- 
ment in the laſt war commonly allow'd for che fleet 2,500,000, 


We have therefore 900,000 over for the officers and other expen- 


ces of the Roman legions. There ſeem to have been but few oſß- 
cers in the Roman armies, in compariſon of what are employ'd in 


all our modern troops, except ſome. Swi/s corps. And theſe offi- 
cers had very ſmall pay: A centurion, for inſtance, only double 
a common ſoldier. And as the ſoldiers from their pay (Tacit, 


ann. lib, 1.) bought their own cloaths, arms, tents, and baggage ; 
this muſt alſo diminiſh conſiderably the other charges of the army, 


So little expenſive was that mighty government, and ſo caly was 


its yoke over the world. And, indeed, this is the more natural 
concluſion from the foregoing calculations. For. money, after the 
conqueſt of Egypt, ſeems to have been nearly in as great plenty at 


Re as it * 11 * ncheſt of the European en 
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to one people as might naturally at firſt be dreaded 
from the advantages of an eſtabliſh'd commerce. 
Where one nation has got the ſtart of another in trade, 

tis very difficult for the latter to regain the ground it 


has loſt; becauſe of the ſuperior induſtry and {kill of 


tho former, and the greater ſtocks, of which its mer- 
| chants are poſſeſs d, and which enable them to trade 
for ſo much ſmaller profits. But theſe advantages are | 

compenſated, in ſome meaſure, by the low price of la- 
bour in every nation, which has not an extenſive 


commerce, and does not very much abound in gold 


and ſilver. Manufactures, therefore, gradually ſhift 
their places, leaving thoſe countries and provinces 
which they have already enrich'd, and flying to o- 
thers, whither they are allur d by the cheapneſs of 


proviſions and labour; till they have enrich'd theſe 


alſo, and are again baniſh'd by the ſame cauſes. And, 
in ral; we may obſerve, that the dearneſs of eve- 
ry thing, from plenty of money, is a diſadvantage, 


"which attends an eſtabliſh'd> commerce, and fets 


bounds to it in every country, by enabling the poor- 


er ſtates to underſel the richer in all foreign markets. 
5 Tus has made me entertain a great doubt con- 


cerning the benefit of banks and paper - credit, which 


are ſo generally eſteem' d advantageous to every na- 
tion. That proviſions and labour ſhould become dear 
by the increaſe of trade and money, is, in many re- 


ſpects, an inconvenience; but an inconvenience tha. 
s unavoidable, and the effect of that public wealth 


and proſperity which are the end of all our wiſhes. 
Tis compenſated. by the advantages which we reap 


pho polleſion of theſe precious metals, and the 
weight 


7 | i 
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weight which they give the nation in all foreign wars 


and negotiations. But there appears no reaſon for 


ney, which foreigners will not accept in any pay 


ment, and which any great diſorder in the ſtate will 


reduce to nothing. There are, tis true, many people 


in every rich ſtate, who, having large ſums of mo- 


ney, would prefer paper with good ſecurity ; as be- 
ing of more eaſy tranſport and more ſafe cuſtody. If 


the public provide not a bank, private bankers will 


take advantage of this circumſtance ; as the gold- 


ſmiths formerly did in London, or as the bankers do at 
preſent in Dublin: And therefore tis better, it may 


de thought, that a public company ſhould enjoy the 


benefit of that paper- credit, which always will have 
place in every opulent kingdom. But to endeavour 
artificially to increaſe ſuch a credit, can never be the 


Intereſt of any trading nation; but muſt lay them 


under diſadvantages, by increaſing money beyond 
Its natural proportion to labour and commodities, 
and thereby heightening their price to the merchant 
and manufacturer. And in this view, it muſt be al- 
low'd, that no bank could be mo advantageous 
than ſuch a one as lock'd up all the money it receiv'd , 
and never augmented the circulating coin, as is uſual, 
by returning part of its treaſure into eommerce. A 


public bank, by this expedient, might cut off much 
of the dealings of private bankers and money-jobbers z 


and tho* the ſtate bore the charge of falaries to the 


directors and tellers of this bank, (for, according to 2 
the preceding ſuppoſition, ' it would have no profit 


* This is theeaſe with the bank of Anfterdam, 


* 
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from. its | dealings) the national advantage, reſulting 
from the low price of labour and the deſtruction of 


paper - credit, would be a ſufficient compenſation.. 


Not to mention, that ſo large a ſum, lying ready at 
command, would be a great convenience in times of 
public danger and diſtreſs; and what part of it was 


us' d might be replac'd at leiſure, when peace ok : 


nnn were reſtor d to the nation. 


0 
1. or of this ſubject of paper · credit, 1e 


more largely hereafter... And 1 ſhall finiſh this eſſay 


on money, by propoſing and explaining two obſerva- 
tions, which may, perhaps, ſerve to employ the 


thoughts of our ſpeculative politicians. For to wels 
only Lall along addreſs myſelf. Tis enough, that I 


fubmit to the ridicule ſometimes, in this age, at- 


tach'd to the character of a philoſopher, without add-. 


ing to it that which belongs to a rn. 


| I. Tus a ſhrewd obſervation of Aue * the: 
Scythian, who had never ſeen money in his own coun- 
try, that gold and ſilver ſeem'd to him of no uſe to, 


the Greeks, but to aſſiſt them in numeration and a- 


rithmetic.. Tis indeed evident, that money is no- 
thing but the repreſentation of labour and commodi- 
ties, and ſerves only as a method of rating or eſtima-. 


ting them. Where coin is in greater plenty; as a 
greater quantity of it is requir'd to repreſent the fame 
quantity of goods; it can have no effect, either good 


or bad, taking a nation within itlelf ; no more than 8 
it would make any alteration on a merchant's books, = # 


* Put, Nona gui ſuns profetius in ee 


* 


* 


Men {| C as 


if inſtead of the Arabian method of notation, which: 
requires few characters, he ſhould make uſe of the Ro- 

man, which requires a great many. Nay, the greater 
quantity of money, like the Roman characters, is ra- 
ther inconvenient ;. and requires greater trouble both 
to keep and tranſport it. But notwithſtanding this 
concluſion, which muſt be allow d Juſt, tis certain, 
that, ſince the diſcovery of the mines in Amarica, in- 
duſtry has increas d in all the nations of Europe, ex- 
cept in the poſſeſſors of thoſe mines; and this may 
juſtly be aſcrib'd, amongſt other reaſons, to the in- 
ereaſe of gold and ſilver. Accordingly we ſind, that 


in every kingdom, into which money begins to flow in 


greater abundance than formerly, every thing takes a 


more diligent and ſxilful, and even the farmer fol- 
lows his plough with greater alacrity and attention. 
This is not eaſily to be accounted for, if we conſider + 
only the influence which a greater abundance of coin 
has in the kingdom itſelf, : by heightening the price of 
commodities, 'and bling every one to pay a greater 
number of theſe little yellow or white pieces for eve- 
ry thing he purchaſes. And as to foreign trade, it 
appears, that great plenty of money is rather diſad- 
| vantageous, F | 
c Ie Boo 

LES int 44407 | 

To acopunt, them for this phacnomenon,. we 3 
conſider, that tho the high price of commodities be 
a neceſſary conſequence of the increaſe of gold and ſil · 
ver, yet it follows not immediately upon that in- 
creaſe ; but ſome time is — before the money 
| . 9 2 | 
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circulate thro' the whole ſtate, and Ade its elfetts | 
be felt on all ranks of people. At firſt, no alteration. 
is perceiv'd ; by degrees, the price riſes, firſt of one 
_ commodity, then of another; till the whole at laſt 
reaches a juſt proportion with the new quantity of 
ſpecie Which is in the kingdom. In my opinion, tis 
only in this interval or intermediate ſituation, be- 
twist the acquiſition of money and riſe of prices, that 
the inereaſing quantity of gold and ſilver is favourable 
to induſtry, When any quantity of money is inport- 
ed into a nation, it is not at firſt diſpers'd into many 
hands; but is confin'd to the coffers of a few perſons, 
who immediately ſeek to employ it to the beſt advan- 
tage. Here are a ſet of manufacturers or merchants, 
= we hall ſuppoſe, who have receiv'd returns of gold 
4 and ſilver; for goods which they ſent to Cadiz. They 
| ; are thereby enabled to employ more workmen than 
| formerly, who never dream of denianding higher wa- 
ges, but are glad of employment from ſuch good 
| paymaſters. If workmen become ſcarce, the manu- 
facturer gives higher wages, but at firſt requires an 
increaſe of labour; and this is willingly ſubmitted to 
by the artiſan, who can now eat and drink better to 
*compebſate his additional toil and fatigue. ' He car- 
ries his money to market, where he ſinds every thing 
_ ._ at the ſame price as formerly, but returns with great- 
er quantity and of better kinds, for the uſe of his fa- 
7 mily. The farmer and gardener, finding, that all ü 
*h + their commodities' are taken off, apply themſelves - i 
with alacrity to the raiſing of more; and at the ame i 
time can afford to take better and more cloths from 
1 their 0 whole ed pins is the ſame' as formerly, 
2 | "7" 2 ; and 
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| and their induſtry only whetted by ſo much new gain. 
Tiis eaſy to trace the money in its progreſs thro the 
whole commonwealth ; where we ſhall find, that it 
muſt firſt quicken the diligence of every individual, - 
before it increaſe the 25 of A4. h 


Au that the ſpecie may increas. to a e 
pitch, before it have this latter effect, appears, a- 
mongſt other inſtatices, from the frequent operations 


of the French King on the money; where it was al- 
ways found, that the augmenting the numerary value 
did not produce a proportional riſe of the prices, at 


leaſt for ſome time. In the laſt year of Louis XIV. 
money was raiſed three ſevenths, but prices aug 


mented only one. Corn in France is now ſold at the 


ſame price, or for the ſame number of livres,.. it 


was in 1683 ; tho' ſilver was then at 30 livres the 


mark, and is now at 50. Not to mention the 


= » : 
nl 


- * Theſe faQts T give upon the amhority of Monf. dw Tot in his 


Refleftions politiques, an author of reputation. Tho? I muſt con- 
feſiz that the facts which he advances on other occaſions, are of. 
ten fo ſuſpicious as to make his authority leſs in this matter. How - 


ever, the general obſervation, that the augmenting the money in 


Xr6nge Goon mg; af Gull prepartianablyy cngaipent . is cer- 


tainly juſt. 


By che by, this ſcems to be one of the beſt reaſons which can. 
| be given, for a gradual and univerſal augmentation of the money, 
tho? it has been entirely overlook'd in all thoſe volumes which 
have been wrote on that queſtion by Melon, Du Tet, and Paris. 
& Fame. Were all our money, for inſtance, recoin'd, and a 
.penny's worth of ſilver taken from every ſhilling, the new ſhilling 
: would n. 3 amen bave been bought 
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great addition of gold and aver, which may hire 


have come into yur os, gas _ the former yr 
nod. 1 ö : 


N hs . of this TOR we may e con- 
clude, that tis of no manner of conſequence, with 
regard to the domeſtic happineſs of a ſtate, whether 

money be in a greater or leſs quantity. The good 

policy of the magiſtrate conſiſts only in keeping it, if 


poſſible, ſtill increaſing; becauſe, by that means, he 


keeps alive a fpirit of induſtry 3 in the nation, and in- 
ereaſes the ſtock of labour, in which conſiſts all real 
power and riches. A nation whoſe money decreaſes, 


is actually, at that time, much weaker and more mi- 


ſerable, than another nation, who poſſeſſes no more 


money, but is on the increaſing hand. This will be 
eaſily accounted for, if we conſider, that the altera- 


tions in the quantity of money, either on the one 
fide or the other, are: not immediately attended with 


proportionable alterations in the prices of commodi- 
ties. There is always an interval before matters be 
adjuſted to their new ſituation; and this interval is as 


1 to induſtry when gold. and filver are dimi- | 


| by we old; arne of eviry thing would thereby te infentily 


diminiſh'd ; Wel trade enliven'd ; and domeſtic induſtry, by the 
circulation of a greater number of pounds and ſhillings, would re- 


ceive ſome increaſe and encouragement. In executing ſuch a pro- 
ject, would be better to make the new ſhilling paſß for 24 balf- 


pence, in order to preſerve the iloſien, and make it be taken for 
the ſame. And as a recoinage of our ſilver begins to be requiſite, 


by the continual wearing of our ſhillings and ſixpences, tis doubt 
ful, whether we ought to imitate the example in King Williams 
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( 
ang, as it is advantageous when theſe metals are 
increaſing. The workman has not the ſame employ- 

ment from the manufacturer and merchant ;- tho” he 
pays the ſame price for every thing in the market. 

The farmer cannot diſpoſe of his corn and cattle ;/ tho 

he muſt pay the ſame rent to his landlord. The po- 
verty, and beggary, and ſloth, which muſt a are 
eaſily foreſeen. 


7 8 


II. Tux ſecond obſervation which I propos'd to 
| make with regard to money, may be explain'd after 
the following manner. There are ſome kingdoms, 
and many provinces in Europe, (and all of thent were 
once in the ſame condition), where money is ſo ſcarce, 
that the lagdlord can get none at all from his tenants; 
but is oblig'd to take his rent in kind, and either to 
conſume it himſelf, or tranſport it to places where 
he may find a market. In thoſe countries, the prince 
can leyy few or no taxes, but in the ſame manner: 
And as he will receive very ſmall benefit from impoſi- 
tions ſo paid, tis evident, that ſuch a Emgdem h has 
very little force even at home; and cannot maintain 
| fleets and armies to the ſame extent, as if every part 
of it abounded in gold and ſilver. There is ſurely a 
greater diſproportion betwixt the force of TOY at 
_ preſent and what it was three centuries ago , than 
there is in its induſtry, people, and manufactures. The 7 
Auflrian dominions in the empire are in general well 
W and well cultivated, and are of great extent ; 
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„ The Ralians gave to the 8 Mai the nick- 

name of Pocchi-danari. None of the I 255 OY deere e· 
ver e ebe. 12 of money. 
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but have not a proportionable e! in the balance 
of Europe; proceeding, as is commonly ſuppos'd, from 
the ſcarcity of money. How do all theſe facts agree 
with that principle of reaſon, that the quantity of 
gold and ſilver is in itſelf altogether indifferent? Ac- 
. cording to that principle, where-ever a ſovereign has 
numbers of ſubjects, and theſe have 2 of commo- 
dities, he ſhould of courſe be great and powerful, and 
they rich and happy, independent of the greater or 
leſs abundance of the precious metals. Theſe admit 
of diviſions and ſubdiviſions: to a great extent; and 
where they would become fo ſmall as to be in danger 
of being loſt, tis eaſy to mix them with a baſer me- 
tal, as is praQtis'd in ſome countries of Europe ; and 
by that means raiſe them to a bulk more ſenſible and 
convenient. They {till ſerve the ſame purpoſes of ex- 
change, whatever their number may 881 or whatever | 
colour they may be r to have. . 


To thele difficulties I anſwet, that the effect here 
ſuppos d to flow from ſcarcity of money, really ariſes 
from the manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants; and 
that we miſtake, as is too uſual, a collateral effect for 
a cauſe. The contradiction is only apparent; but it 
requires ſome thought and reflection to diſcover the 
| principles, by which v we can reconcile * to * 
rience. | 


_ ſeems a maxim Almoſt elk evident, That the 5 

ces of every thing depend on the proportion betwixt 
commodities and money, and that any conſiderable 
alteration on either of theſe has the ſame effect, either 
of * or lowering Fas Prices. Increaſe the 


; commodities, | 
1 1 g 


me 8 8 


er Monit © ip 


Sanne chte they become cheaper; increaſe the 


money, they riſe in their value. As, on the other 


hand, a diminution of the former and that 7 lat- 


ter have agar tendencies: ID.) x 8 06 2151 


1 Ts alſo evident; that the 3 not 0 KY 
depend on the abſolute quantity of commodities and 


that of money, which are in a nation, as on that of 
the co 
: ket, 


odities, which come or may come to mars» 
f the money which circulates. If the 
coin be lock'd up in cheſts, tis the fame thing with 
regard to prices, as if it were annihilated: If the 
commodities be hoarded in granaries, a like effect fol- 
lows. As the money and commodities, in theſe caſes, 
never meet, they cannot affect each other. Were we, 


at any time, to form conjectures concerning the price 
of proviſions, the corn which the farmer muſt re- 


ſerve ſor the maintenance of himſelf and family, ought 
never to enter into the eſtimation. *Tis only the over- 


plus, compar TY to the ä that er * 
„ f 


To. 3 wel We we ja 5 that 
in the firſt and more uncultivated ages of any ſtate, 
ere fancy has confounded her wants with thoſe of 
nature, men, contented with the productions of their 
own fields, or with thoſe rude: preparations which 
they themſelves can work upon them, have little oc- 
caſion for exchange, or at leaſt for money, which, 
by agreement, is the common meaſure of exchange. 


T be wool of the farmer's own flock, ſpun in his own 


family, and wrought by a neighbouring weaver, who 
receives his payment in corn or wool, ſuffices for fur- 
CO ESGUTT | niture 


niture and eloathing. The carpenter, the ſmith, the 
maſon, the tailor, are retain'd by wages of a like 
nature; and the landlord himſelf, dwelling in the 
neighbourhood, is contented to receive his rent in the 
commodities rais d by the farmer. The greateſt part 
of theſe he conſumes at home, in ruſtic hoſpitality : 
The reſt, perhaps, he diſpoſes of for money to the 2 
1 teri whence he draws the few materials 9 


1 after men beg ac to — on 11 theſe enjay- 
| denne, and live not always at home, nor are con- 

tented with what can be rais d in their neighbour- 
hood, there is more exchange and commerce of al! 
Kinds, and more money enters into that exchange. 
The tradeſmen will not be paid i in corn; becauſe they 
want ſomething more than barely to eat. The farm- 
er goes beyond his own pariſh for the commodities he 
purchaſes, and cannot always carry his commodities 
to the merchant who ſupplies him. The landlord 
lives in the capital, or in a foreign country; and de- 
mands his rent in gold and ſilver, which can eaſily be 
tranſported to him. Great undertakers, and manu- 
facturers, and merchants ariſe in every commodity 3 
and theſe can conveniently deal in nothing but in ſpe- 
_ cie.' And conſequently, in this ſituation of ſociety, 


the cola-enters into many more contracts, and by that | | 


RA cock nors e Reva vera an ne | 


Tun en eſe is, that, provided the money 
ous not increaſe in the nation, every thing muſt be- 
come much cheaper in times of induſtry and re- 
eb — % Tis the 

ö proportion 
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| proportion betwixt the circulating money, ins the 

| commodities in the market, which determines the 
prices. Goods that are conſum'd at home, or ex- 
chang'd with other goods in the neighbourhood, ne- 


current ſpecie; with regard to it they are as if to- 
3 tally annihilated; and conſequently this method of 
uſing chem ſinks the proportion on che fide of the 
Y commodities, and increaſes the prices. But after 
money enters into all contracts and fales, and is every 
where the meaſure of exchange, the ſame national 
2X caſh has a much greater taſk to perform; all commo- 
IF dities are then in the market; the ſphere of circulation 
is enlarg'd; *tis the fame caſe as if that individual fum 
were to ſerve a larger kingdom; and therefore, the 
proportion being here leſſen'd on the ſide of the mo- 
ney, every thivg muſt becojpe cheaper; and ol, ed 
gradually fall. 


Br the moſt exact computations that have been 


3 very of the Weft Indies. But will any one aſſert, that 
there is no more than four times the coin in Europe, 


ver come to market; they affect not in the leaſt the 


8 


form'd all over Carepe, after making allowance for 
& the alteration in the numerary value or the denomi- 

nation, tis found, that the prices of all things have 
= only riſen three, or at moſt four times, ſince the diſco- 


that was in the fifteenth century, and the centuries - | 


r. preceding it? The Spaniards and Portugueſe from their 
; mines, the Exgliſß, French, and Dutch, by their 4- 
oney rican trade, and by their interlopers in the M Indies, 
t be= I bring home about fix millions a- year, of which not 


above a third part goes to the Eaſ Indies. This ſum 
12 in ten years would — double the antient 
Vor. * | C ſtock 
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ſtock of money in Europe. And no other ſatisfactory. 
reaſon can be given, why all prices have not riſen to 
a much more exorbitant height, except that deriv'd 


from a change of cuſtoms and manners. Beſides that 


more commodities are produc'd by additional induſtry, 


the ſame commodities come more to market, after 
men depart from their antient ſimplicity of manners. 


And tho' this increaſe has not been equal to tliat of 


money, it has, however, been conliderable, and has 
| preſerv'd the proportion betwixt coin and commodi- 


ties nearer the __—_ ſtandard. 

E e ee 8 
thods of living in the people, the finjglacr the ef? d, 
is the moſt advantageous to the ſtate or public? I 


- ſhould, without much ſcruple, prefer the latter, in a 


view to politics at leaſt ; and ſhould produce this as an 
additional reaſon for the encouragement of na and 
„ | 


Wan men ure inthe antient ſimple manner, and 
ſupply all their neceſſities from domeſtic induſtry or 
from the neighbourhood, the ſovereign can levy no 


taxes in money from a conſiderable part of his ſubje&ts ; 
and if he will impoſe on them any burthens, he muſt 
take his payment in commodities, with which alone 


they abound; a method attended with ſuch great and 


obvious inconveniencies, that they need not here be 


inſiſted on. All the money he can pretend to raiſe, 
muſt be from his principal cities, where alone it cir. 
culates; and theſe, tis evident, cannot afford him ſo 


much as the whole ſtate could, did gold and filver 


circulate thro' the whole. But beſides: this obvious 
diminution 
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Amzesddeg of the revenue, there is alſo another cauſe 
of the poverty of the public in ſuch a ſituation. Not 
only the ſovereign receives leſs money, but the ſame 


money goes not ſo far as in times of induſtry and ge- | 


neral commerce. Every thing is dearer, where the 
gold and ſilver are ſuppos d equal; and that becauſe 
fewer commodities come to market, and the whole 
coin bears a higher proportion to what is to be puy- 
chas d by it; whence alone. rs PP as | 
are. ſix d and determin'd.. 6 | 


Hann then we 38388 * fallacy of the n re- 
mark, often to be met with in hiſtorians, and even 
in common converſation, that any particular ſtate is 
weak, tho' fertile, populous, and well cultivated, mere- 


ly becauſe it wants money. It appears, that the want | 


of money can never injure any {tate within itſelf : For 
men and cominodities are the real ſtrength of auy 


community. Tis the ſimple manner of living which 
here hurts the public, by confining the gold and ſilver 


to few hands, and preventing its univerſal diffuſion 


and circulation. On the contrary, induſtry, and, re- 


finements of all kinds incorporate'it with the whole 
ſtate, however ſmall its quantity may be: They di- 
gelt it into every vein, ſo to ſpeak ; and make it en- 
ter into every tranſaction and contract. No hand i is 
entirely empty of it. And as the prices of every thing 
fall by that means, the ſovereign has a double ad- 


vantage: He may draw money by his taxes from e- 


very part of the ſtate; and what he receives, goes fare 


Wo” in every. purchaſe and payment. 


wir may infer from « compariſon of prices that 


C 2 money 
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money is not more plentiful in China, than it was in 
Europe three centuries ago: But what igimenſe power 


is that empire poſſeſs d of, if we may judge by the ci- 


vil and military lift maintain'd by ir ? Polybius o tells 


us, that proviſions were fo cheap in aly during his 
time, that in ſome places the ſtated club in the inns 
was a ſemis a-head, little more than a farthing: Vet 


the Roman power had even then ſubdu'd the whole 
known world. About a century before that period, 
the Carthaginian ambaſſador ſaid, by way of rallery, 
that no people liv'd more ſociably amongſt themſelves 


than the Romans; for that in every entertainment, 
which, as foreign miniſters, they receiv'd, they ſtill 
obſery d the ſame plate at every table T. The abſo- 
lute quantity of the precious metals is a matter of great 
indifference: There are only two circumſtances of any 
Rn vix. their gradual increaſe; and their tho- 
rough concoction and circulation thro* the ſtate ; and 


77 the influence of both theſe circumſtances has been here 


bes tort int i Wis A 1 4 42 2 . & 4 
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IF Is we fllbwing He; we 1 65 an ber d of 


a like fallacy ds er above Mehition's ; where a col- 
lateral effect is taken for 4 Ge, and where a conſe- 
quence” is aſcrib'd to "he plenty of money; tho" it be 
really owing to a change in che manners and cuſtoms 
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4 is eſteem d a more certain Gen of 
N iſting condition of any nation than 
the lowneſs of e and with reaſon; tho? Ibe- 
lieve the cauſe is ſomewhat. different from what is 
commonly apprehended. ;| The lowneſs of intereſt is 


generally aſcrib'd to the plenty of money. But mo- 
ney, however plentiful, has no other effect, if fi d, 
than to raiſe the price of labour. Silver is more com- 


mon than gold; and therefore you receive a greater 
quantity of it for the ſame/commodities. But do you 


pay leſs intereſt for it? Intereſt in Batavia and 7a- 
maica is at 10 per cent. in Portugal at 6; 'tho? theſe 
places, as we may learn from the prices of every thing, 


— ee A 
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1851 


WI RE all the gold in England n at once, 


and one and twenty ſhillings ſubſtituted in the place 


of every guinea, would money be more plentiful or 
intereſt lower ? No ſurely: We ſhould only uſe ſilver 


inſtead of gold. Were gold render'd as common as 
Giver,” and ſilver as common us copper; would mo- 


ney be more plentiful, or inteteſt lower? We may aſ- 
ſuredly give the ſame anſwer. Our ſhillings would 


then be yellow, and our halfpence white; and wei. 


ſhould have no guineas. | No other difference m__ 
co 2 no alteration on commerce, 
83 


Fe 
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of ſcarcity or abundance of the precious metals, muſt 
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: nufaQures, navigation, or zatereſt; unleſs we _ima- 


gine, that the colour of the 8 
ee 


A ) | 
Now, wah EOS tha greater variations 


held in all inferior changes. If the multiplying gold 
and filver fifteen times makes no difference, much/leſs- 
can the doubling or tripling them. All augmentation 
has no other effe& than' to heighten the price of labour- 
and commodities; and even this variation is little 
more than that of a name. In the progreſs towards 
theſe changes, the augmentation may have ſome influ 
ence, by exciting induſtry ; but after the prices are 
_ ſettled, ſuitable to eee ee e yi | 
vine: it has no manner of influencs. | 


As effect adware holds n — 
en about four times ſince the diſcovery 
of the Iadies; and tis probable gold and ſilver have 


 multiply'd; much more: But intereſt has not fallen 


much above half. The rate of intereſt, thertzfore, 
is not deriv d from the quantity of ths precious metals. 


[Mower having merely A Aitious value, ariſing 
from the agreement and convention of men, the great- 
er or leſs plenty of it is of no conſequence, if we con= = © 
ſider a nation within itſelf; and the quantity of ſpe- 
eie, when once fix'd, tho never 40 large, has no o- | 
ther effect, than to oblige every one to tell out a 
greater number of thoſe ſhining bits of metal, ſor 


cloaths, furniture, or equipage, without increaling | 


any one convenience of life. If a man borrows money 
22 n 3 2 : to 
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| to build a houſe, he then carries home a greater load; 
becauſe the ſtone, timber, lead, glaſs, c. with the 
labour of the maſons and carpenters, are repreſented 

by a greater quantity of gold and ſilver. But as theſe 
metals are conſider d merely as repreſentations, there 
can no alteration ariſe, ſrom their bulk or quantity, 
their weight or colour, either upon their real value 
or their intereſt. The ſame intereſt, in all caſes, 
bears the ſame proportion to the ſum. And if you 
lent me ſo much labour and ſo many commodities; by 
receiving five per cent. you receive always proportional 
labour and commodities, however repreſented, whe- 
ther by yellow or white coin, whether by a pound or 
an ounce.  *Tis in vain, therefore, to look for the 
cauſe of the fall or riſe of intereſt in the greater or 
leſs quantity of gold and filver, which! is fix'd in any 
pro: e 


Hion intereſt 3 8 A 
mh demand for borrowing). little riches to ſupply 
that demand; and great profits ariſing from com- 

merce. And theſe circumſtances are a clear proof of 
the ſmall advance of commerce and induſtry, not of 
the ſcarcity of gold and ſilver. Low intereſt, on the 
other hand, proceeds from the three oppoſite circum- 
ſtances: A ſmall demand for borrowing; great riches 
to ſupply that demand; and ſmall proſits ariſing from 
commerce. And theſe circumſtances' are all connected 
together, and proceed from the increaſe of induſtry 
and commerce, not of gold and ſilver. Weſhall en- 
deavour to prove theſe points as fully and diſtinctly as 
_ poſſible; and ſhall begin with the cauſes and the effect 
| 25 4 ; demand for | 13 
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Warn a people have emerg'd ever fo little from a 
ſavage ſtate, and their numbers have increas'd beyond 
the original multitude, there muſt immediately. ariſe 
an inequality of property; and while ſome poſſeſs large 
tracts of land, others are confin'd within narrow li- 
mite, and ſome are entirely without any landed pro- 
perty. Thoſe who poſſeſs more land than they can 
labour, employ thoſe who poſſe none, and agree to 


- 


receive a determinate part of the product. Thus the 


Landed intereſt is immediately eſtabliſn'd ; nor is there 
any ſettled government, however rude, in which af - 


fairs are not on this footing. Of theſe proprietors, of 


land, ſome muſt 'preſently diſcoyer themſelves to be 
of different. tempers from others; and while one would 
willingly. ſtore up the product of his land for futurity, 
another deſires to conſume at preſent what ſhould ſuf- 


ice for many years. But as the ſpending a ſettled re- 
venue is a way of life entirely without occupation; 


men have ſo much need of ſomewhat to fix and en- 
gage them, that pleaſures, ſuch as they are, will be 

the purſuit of the greateſt part of the landholders, 
and the prodigals amongſt them will always be more 


numerous than the miſers. In a ſtate, therefore, 
where there is nothing but a landed intereſt, as there 


is little frugality, the borrowers muſt be very nume- 


my and the rate of intereſt muſt hold proportion to 
The difference depends not on the quantity of 


CE but on the habits and manners which prevail. 
By this alone the demand for borrowing is increas'd 
or dimĩniſti d. Were money ſo plentiful as to make 
an egg be fold for ſixpence; as long as there are only 
haded- gentry and peaſants in the ſtate, the borrow- 
en muſt be n be, and intereſt high. The 1 
SY | 43 ar 
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for the ſame farm Would be heavier and more bulky : 5 


But the ſame idleneſs of the landlord, with the higher. 
prices of commodities, would diſſipate it in the fame 
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| HR we propos d to conſider, viz. the 


great or little riches to ſupply: this demand. This ef- 
fect alſo depends on the habits and ways of living, of, 


the people, not on the quantity of gold and ſilver.) 
In order to have, in any ſtate, a great number of 
lenders, tis not lufficient nor requiſite, that there be 


great abundance of the precious metals. Tis only 


Z requiſite that. the property, or command. of. that. quan- 
tity, which is in the. ſtate, vhether great or, ſmall. 


ſhould be collected in particular hands, ſo as to form 
conſiderable ſums, or compaſe a gueat money d inter- 
eſt. This begets a number of lenders, and Guks the. 
rate of uſury; and this, I ſhall. venture to affu m, do- 
pends not on the quantity of ſpecie, but on parti - 


ceular manners and n which make the ſpecie 


"8 Thave been fbr by a very eminent Me and a mat 2 


| great Knowledge and obſervation, that it appears from antient 


— and _— that, about four centuries ago, money, in St 
obably in other parts in Europe, was only at fixt per 
— — terwards roſe to ten ae hk the diſcovery of the Weſt Ia, 
dies. This fact is curious; 3 but might eaſily, be reconcil d to the fe 
going reaſoning. Men, in that ape, liv d ſo much at home, and in | 
ſo very ſimple and frugal a manner, that they had rio'occafiony for 
money; and tho? the lenders'were then few, the borrowers. were 
ſull fewer. The high rate of inteteſt among the eatly Romans. is 


accounted for 51G rann ſultained His 
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tain ſhould have five pounds ſlipt into his pocket in one 
night; this would much more than double the whole 
money that is at preſent in the kingdom; and yet there 
would not next day, nor for ſome time, be any more 
lenders, nor any variation on the intereſt. And 
were there nothing but landlords and peaſants in the 
ſtate, this money, however abundant, could never 
gather into ſums; and would only ſerve to inereaſe the 
prices of every thing, without any farther conſequence. 
The prodigal landlord diſſipates it, as faſt as he re- 
_ ceives it; and the beggarly peaſant has no means, nor 
view, nor ambition of obtaining above a bare liveli- 
hood. The overplus of borrowersabove that of lend- 
ers continuing ſtill the ſame, there will follow no re- 
duction of intereſt. That depends upon another prin- 
ciple; and muſt proceed from an eres erg ra 
Nr 3 Ae ee e als 


EvERY ching: uſeful to the life of. 1 man, ariſes 
from the ground; but few things ariſe in that condi- 
tion which is requiſite to render them uſeful. There 
muſt, therefore, beſide the peaſants, and the proprie- 
tors of land, be another rank of men, who, receiving 
| from the former the rude materials, work them into 
their proper form, and retain part for their own uſe and 
ſubſiſtence... Is: the infancy of ſociety, theſe contracts 
| betwixt the artiſans and the peaſants,” and betwixt 
one ſpecies of artiſan and another, are commonly en- 
ter d into immediately by the perſons themſelves, who, 
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being a are readily acquainted with each 


other's necellities. and can lend their mutual aſſiſtance 
to ſupply ; ava when mens induſtry increaſes, 


1 and their views enlarge, tis found, that the moſt re- 
= mote parts of the ſtate can aſſiſt each other as well as | 
the more gontiguous, and that this intercourſe of 


good offices may be carry d on to the greateſt extent 


and intricacy. Hence the origin of merchants, the moſt 


uſeful race of men in the whole ſociety, who ſerve as 
agents betwixt thoſe parts of the ſtate, that are whol- 


- ly unacquainted, and are ignorant of each other's ne- 


ceſlities. Here are in a city fifty workmen in ſilk and 
linen, anda thouſand cuſtomers ; and theſe two ranks. 
of men, ſo neceſſary to each other, can never rightly 


meet, till one man eres a ſnop, to which all the work 


men and all the cuſtomers repair In this province, 
graſs riſes. in abundance: The inhabitants abound in 
cheeſe, and butter, and cattle but want bread and 


corn, which, in a neighbouring province, are in too 
great abundance for the uſe of the inhabitants. One 


man diſcovery this. He brings corn from the one pro- 
vince, and returns with cattle; and ſupplying the 


wants of both, he is, ſo far, a common benefactor. 


us the people increaſe in numbers and induſtry, the 85 


difficulty of their mutual intercourſe increaſes : The 


buſineſs of the agency or merchandize becomes more 7 


intricate; and divides, ſubdivides, compounds, and 
mixes to a greater variety. In all theſe 

tis neceſſary, and reaſonable, that a conſiderable | 
of the commodities and labour ſtiould belong to the 


merchant, to whom, in a great meaſure, they are 
owing. And theſe. commodities he wilt ſometimes 
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ney, which is their common repreſentation. If gold 8 


and ſilver have inereas d in the ſtate along with in- 
duſtry, it will require a great quantity of theſe metals 
to repreſent'a great quantity of commodities and la- 
bour. If induſtry alone has/increas'd, the prices of e- 
very thing muſt ſink, and a very ſmall ny oP 


| 3 "wu ſerve as a repreſentation. 
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more conſtant and inſatiable than that for exerciſe and 
employment; and this deſire ſeems the ev =; 
moſt of our paſſioh$ and purſuits. Deprive a man ß 
all buſineſs and ſerious occupation, be runs reſtleſs 


from one amuſement to another; and the weight and 


oppreſſion which he feels from idleneſs, is {6 great, 
that he forgets the ruin which muſt follow from his 
| Immoderate expences. Give him a more harmleſs way 


of employing his mind or body, be is ſatisfy d, and 


feels no longer that inſatiable thirſt after pleaſure, 
But if the employment you give hint be proſitable, e- 


ſpecially if the profit be attach'd to every particular 


exertion of induſtry, he has gain ſo often in his eye, 
that he acquires, by degrees, a paſſion for it, and 


knows no · ſuch pleaſure as that of ſeeing the daily in- 
e of his fortune. And this is the reaſon why 


increaſes frugality, and why, among merchants, 
re is the ſame overplus of miſers above prodigals, 
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ena mereaſos induſtry, 5 3 it 
rey from one member of the ſtate to another, and 


allowing —_—_— = or hoc wſclaſs; It 
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increaſes frugality, by giving occupation to men, and. 
employing them in the arts of gain, Which ſoon en- 
gage their affection, and remove all reliſh. of pleaſure | 
and expence. Tis an-infailible conſequence of all in- 
duſtrious profeſſions, to beget frugality, and make the 
love of gain prevail over the love of pleaſure. Among 
lawyers and phyſicians who have any practice, there 
are many more who live within their ineome, than 


who exceed it, or even live up to it. But lawyers and | 


phyſicians beget no induſtry ; and tis even at the ex— 
pence of others they acquire their riches ;/ ſo that they 
are ſure to diminiſh the poſſeſſions of ſome of their fel> 
low-citizens as faſt as they increaſe their own. Mer- 
chants, on the contrary, beget induſtry, by ſerving 
as canals to convey it thro” every corner of the ſtate x 
and at the ſame time, by their frugality,; they ac- 
quire great power over that induſtry,” and collect a 
jarge property in the labour aud commodities, which 
they are the chief inſtruments in producing. There is 
no other profeſſion, therefore, except merchandize, 
which can make the money'd intereſt conſiderable; 
or, in other words, can increaſe induſtry, and, by alſo 


= | Increaſing frugality, give a great command of that 


induſtry to particular members of the ſociety. With- 
out commerce, the ſtate muſt conſiſt chiefly: of landed 
gentry, whoſe prodigality and expence make a conti: 

nal demand for borrowing; and of peaſants, who 
have no ſums to ſupply that demand. The money 
never gathers into large ſtocks or ſums, which can be 
lent at intereſt. It is diſpers'd- into numberleſs hands, 
who either ſquander it in idle ſhow and magnificence, 
or employ it in the purchaſe of the common neceſſaries 


Dr c 
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able ſums; and this effect it has merely from the indu- 
ſtry which it begets, and the frugality which it in- 
ſpires, ee eee . 


15 
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and infallible conſequence, raiſes a great number of 
| lenders, and by that means produces a lowneſs of in- 
tereſt. We muſt now conſider how far this increaſe 
of commerce diminiſhes the profits ariſing from that 
profeſſion, and gives riſe to the third circumſtance re- 
_ to produce a lowneſs of intereſt. 


.t 3 proper to obſerve on this head, that low - 

intereſt and low profits of merchandize are two events, 
that mutually forward each other, and are both origi- 
pally deriv'd from, that outenbns commerce, which. 
produces opulent merchants, and renders the money'd. 
intereſt conſiderable. Where merchants poſſeſs great 
ſtocks, whether repreſented by few or many pieces of 
metal, it muſt frequently happen, that when they 
either become tir'd of buſineſs, or have heirs unwill- 


ing or unſit to engage in commerce, a great deal of 


tceſe riches naturally ſeeks an annual and ſecure re- 
venue. The plenty diminiſhes the price, and makes 
S This conſidera- 
tion obliges many to keep the r ſtocks in trade, and 
rather be content with low profit than diſpoſe of their 
money at an under-value. On the other hand, when 
commerce has become very extenſive, and employs 
very large ſtocks, there muſt ariſe rivalſhips among the 
. 
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low proſits of merchandize ee merchants to 
accept more willingly of a low intereſt,” when they 
leave off buſineſs, and begin to indulge themſelves in 
eaſe and indolence. It is needleſs, therefore, to en- 
quire, which of theſe circumſtances, wiz. low intereft,. 
or low' profits, is the cauſe, and which the effect? 
They both ariſe from an extenſive eommerce, and mu- 
tually forward each other. No man will accept of 
low profits, where he can have high intereſt ; and no 
man will accept of low intereſt, where he can have 
1 high profits. ' An extenſive commerce, by producin 
| large ſtocks, diminiſhes both intereſt and profit; an 
1 is always aſſiſted, in its diminution of the one, by the 
5-2 proportional ſinking of the other. I may add, that 
as low profits ariſe from the increaſe of commerce and 5 
induſtry, they ſerve in their turn to the farther in- 
wcrreaſe of tommeree, by rendering the commodities 
N cC. heaper, increaſing the conſumption, and heightening 
the induftry. And thus, if we confider the whole 
connection of eatiſes and eech, intereſt'is the true ba- 
rometer of the ſtate, and its lowneſs is a ſigu almoſt 
infallible of the flouriſhing 6f a people. It 24 the 
inereaſe of induſtry, and its prompt ion thro” * 
the whole ſtate, little inferior to'a d — 
And tho”, perhaps, it may not be impoſlible but a fad- 
bog and N check of commerce may have a'mo- 
eck of the ſame kind, by throwing {6 mam r 
þ roma. out of trade; it muſt be attended with ſuch mi- 
| fery and want of employment in the poor, that, befides 
its ſhort duration, it will not be poſſible to miſtake 
the one caſe for the other. en 
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ney was the cauſe of low intereſt, ſeem to have taken 
a collateral effect for a cauſe; ſince the ſame indu- 

ſiry Which ſinks the intereſt, does commonly ac- 
quire great abundance of the precious metals. A va- 
riety o&-fine manufactures, along with vigilant enter- 
priſing merchants, will ſoon draw money to a ſtate, 
if it be any where to be found in the world. The ſame 
cCauſe, by multiplying the conveniencies of life, and 
increaling induſtry, colle&s great riches into the hands 
of perſons, who are not proprietors of land, and pro- 


duces by that means a lowneſs of intereſt. But tho”. 
both theſe effects, plenty of money and low intereſt, 


naturally ariſe from commerce and induſtry, they are 
| altogether independent of each other. For, ſuppoſe 
a nation remov'd into the Pacific ocean, without any 


foreign commerce, or any knowledge of navigation > 
Suppoſe, that this. nation... poſſeſſes always the fame 
ſtock of coin, but is.continually increaſing in its num- 


bers and induſtry: Tis evident, that the price of e 
very commodity muſt gradually diminiſh-in that king- 


dom; fince tis the proportion betwixt money and any 


ſpecies of goods, which fixes their mutual value; and, 


upon the preſent ſuppoſition, the conyenlencies of life 


become every day more abundant, without any alte; 
vation on the current ſpecie, A leſs quantity of mo- 


ney, therefore, amongſt this people, will make a rich 
man, during the times of induſtry, than would ſer ve 


TH to that purpoſe, in ignorant and ſlothful. ages. -Leſs 


money will build a houſe, portion a. daughter, buy an 
eſtate, ſupport a manufaQory, or maintain a f, 
and equipage. Theſe are the uſes for which. men 
' borrow money; and therefore, the greater or leſs 
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Wand But tis evident, chat the greater or leſß ſtock 


of labour and commodities muſt have a great influ · 
ence; ſince we really and in effect borrow, theſe, When 
ve take money upon intereſt. Tis true, When com: 
merce is extended all over the globe, the molt inqu- 


ſtrious nations always abound moſt with the n 


in fact Almoſt inſeparable. But. ill tis of c 
to know the principle Whence any phaenomenon a- 
riſes, and to diſtinguiſh bet wixt a cauſe and a conco- 
mitant effect. Beſides that the ſpeculation, is _ 
it may frequently. be of uſe im thè pet of pi 
fairs. At leaſt, it muſt be own d, that — | 
be of more uſe than to improve, by practice, the me- 
thod of reaſoning on theſe ſubjects, which of all o- 
thers are the moſt important; tho they are com- 
mandy denn the looleſt and moſt careleſ manner. 
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. W þ the intereſt bas fallen, not only 45 
mongſt them, but in all the neighbouring ſtates, as 
ſoon as that money was difpers 'd, and had inſinuated 
itſelf into every corner. Thus, intereſt in Spain fell 
near a half immediately after the diſcovery of the 
W, ſl Indies, as we are inform'd by Carcilaſſe de la Vega: 
And it has been ever ſince gradually finking 1 in every 
kingdom of Europe. Intereſt in Rome, after the con- 
queſt of Egypt, fell from 6 to 4 per cent. as we * 


from Dion . 
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Tux cauſes of the finking of intereſt upon ſuch an 
event, ſeem different in the conquering country and in 
the neighbouring ſtates; but in neither of them can 
e eee {+ 450-0964" 9s ooeeqpeapendind 
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that this new acquiſition of money will fall into a few 
hands, and be gather'd into large ſums, which ſeek a 
Tu ſecure revenue, either by the purchaſe of land or by 
| | intereſt ; and conſequently the ſame effec follows, for 
A @hitfle time, as if there had been u great acceſſion of 
and commerce. The increaſe of lenders a- 
bove the borrowers ſinks the intereſt; and ſo inuch 
the faſter, if thoſe who hhve acquir d thoſe largo 
ſums,” find no induſtry or commerce in the ſtate, and 
no method of employing their money but by lending 
Nat intereſt, But after this new maſs of gold and 
filver has been digeſted, and has circulated, thro the 
whole ſtate, affairs will ſoon return to their former ſi- 
tuation: while the landlords and new money-holders, 
living idly, ſquander above their income; and the for- 
mer daily contract debt, and the latter incroach on 
their ſtock till its final extinction. The whole m6- 
ney may {till be in the ſtate, and make itſelf felt 
the increaſe of prices: But not being now collecte. 
into any large maſſes or ſtocks, the diſproportion be- 
| twixt the borrowers and lenders is the ſame as former- 
ly, : and conſequently the high intereſt returns. $ 


ACCORDINGLY . * Rome, wal ent 
niet. time, intereſt had again mounted to fs 


* 


tent. * tho* no accident had happen'd to drain the 
empire of money. In Trajan's time, money lent on 


mortgages in Jraly, bore 6 per cent. ; on common ſe- 


etirities in Bithynia, 12 1. And if intereſt in Spain 
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has not viſen to its old pitch ; this can be aſtrib'd to 


nothing but the continuance of the fame cauſe that 


funk it, viz. the large fortunes continually made in 


the Indies, which come over to Spain from time to 
time, and ſupply the demand of the borrowers. By 


this accidental and extraneous cauſe, more money is 
to be lent in Spain, that is, more money is collected 
into large ſums, than would otherwiſe be found in a 
ſtate, where there are ſo little commerce and indu- 


Airy. 


As to the reduction of intereſt, which has follow'd 
in England, France, and other kingdoms of Europe, 


that have no mines, it has been gradual; and has not 
| proceeded from the increaſe of money, conlider'd 
merely in itſelf; but from the increaſe of _— 


which is the natural effect of the former increaſe, in 


that interval, before it raiſes the price of labour and 


| proviſions, For to return to the foregoing ſuppoſi- 
tion; if the induſtry of England had riſen as much 
from other cauſes, (and that riſe might eaſily have 


fame), muſt not all the fame conſequences have fol- 
low'd, which we obſerve at preſent? The fame 
people would, in that cafe, be found in the kingdom, 
the ſame EG the fame induſtry, manufac- 


. Celumella, lib. 3. cap. 3. 


+ Plini; epiſt. lib. 7. ep. 18. 1 1, lib. 10, ep. 62. 8 


2 


| happen'd, tho? the ſtock of money had remain'd the - 


. 
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tures, and commerce; and conſequently the ſame 
merchants, with the ſame ſtocks, that is, with the 
ſame: command over labour and commodities, only 
repreſented, by a ſmaller number of white or yellow. 
pieces: Which, being a circumſtance of no moment, 
would only affect the waggoner, porter, and trunk 
maker. Luxury, therefore, manufactures, arts, Ins. 
duſtry, frugality, flouriſhing equally as at preſent, 'tis 
evident that intereſt muſt alſo have been as low; ſince 
that is the neceſſary reſult of all theſe circumſtances ;- 
o far as they determine the profits of commerce, and 
the — GET n parame ond e aner 
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9”TF\IS very uſual, amongſt 1 nations ignorant of 
Ne the nature bf commerce, to prohibit the' ex- 
- dition! of commodities, and to preſerve amongſt 
themſelves whatever they think valuable and uſeful. 
They con fider not, that, in this prohibition, they act 
directly contrary to their intention; and that the more 
is exported of any commodity, the more will be rais'd 
at home, of WOE they” r e . Nee 1 
Tie aw Wen to le daten that th antient Fe 
laws of Athens render'd the exportation of figs crimi- 
nal; that being ſuppos'd a ſpecies of fruit fo excellent 
in Attica, that the Athenians eſteem'd it too delicious 
for the palate of any foreigner. And in this ridiculous 
prohibition' they were ſo much in earneſt, that inform- 
ers were thence call'd Hcopbantt among them, from 
two Greek words, which ſignify figs and diſtoverer . 
I have been told, that many old acts of parliament. 
ſhow the fame i ignorance in the nature of commerce. 
And to this day, in a neighbouring kingdom, the ex- 
| Portation of corn is almoſt always prohibited; in or- / 
- der, as they ey, to prevent famines; tho* tis evi- 
dent, that nothing contributes more to tlie frequent 
- "famines' which/fo'much ET 


1 


* 
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Tus fs ente fear with regard to money has 

alſo preyail'd amongſt ſeveral nations; and it requir'd 

both reaſon and experience to convince any people, 
that theſe prohibitions ſerve to no other purpoſe than 


to raiſe the exchange againſt * and — a ſtill 
ona „ | 


Tus errors, one may Wy are groſs nd palpa- 
ble: But there Kill prevails, even am nations 
well acquainted with commerce, a ſtrong jealouſy 
with regard to the balance of trade, and a fear, that 
all their gold and filver may be leaving them. This 
ſeems to me, almoſt in every caſe, a very groundlefs 
apprehenſion and I ſhould as ſoon dread; that all our 
ſprings and rivers wopld be exhauſted, as that money 
| ſhould abandon a kingdom where there are people 
| and. induſtry. Let us carefully preſerve theſe latter 
advantages; nne 
* 


| Tis 1 8 | 
eerning the balance of trade are founded on very un- 
7 certain facts and ſuppoſitions. The cuſtomhouſe- books 
3 are own d to be an inſufficient ground of reaſoning ; 
nor is the rate of exchange much better, unleſs we 
conſider it with all nations, and know alſo the pro- 
portions of the ſeveral ſums remitted ; which one may 
fafely pronounce. impoſlible. Every man who has e- / 
| ver reaſon d on this ſubject, has always proy d his 
| | theory, whatever it was, by facts and calculations, 
| and by an enumeration; of all the commodities ſent to 
i Ni cer 
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Tur writings of Mr Gee {truck the nation with an 
univerſal panic, when they ſaw it plainly demons - 
ſtrated, by a detail of particulars, that the balance 
was againſt them for ſo conſiderable a ſum: as muſt 
leave them without a lingle ſhilling in five or ſix years. 
But, luckily, twenty years have ſince claps' d, along 
with an expenſive foreign war; and yet tis common- 
ly ſuppos d, that money is {till more 42 a- 
mongſt us n! in 2 5 8 | 


 NortninG can be more 8 on 1 this 10 
than Dr Swift; an author ſo quick in diſcerning 
the miſtakes or abſurdities of others. He ſays, in his 
Hort wiew of the fate of Ireland, that the whole caſh 
of that kingdom amounted but to 500,000 J.; that out 
of this they remitted every year a neat million to 
| Frgland, and had ſcarce any other ſource from which 
they could compenſate themſelves,” and little other 
foreign trade but the importation of French wines, for 
, which they paid ready money. The conſequence of 
this ſituation, which muſt be own'd diſadvantageous, 
was, that, in a courſe of three years, the current mo- 
ney of Ireland, from 500,000 J. was reduc'd' to lefs | 
| than two. And at preſent, I ſuppoſe,” in à courſe of 


near 30 years, it is abſolutely nothing. Yet I know 


= - oma habe bs - 


not how, that opinion of the advance of riches in - 
Land, which gave the Doctor ſo much indignation, 
ſeems ſtill to . and gui wound amongſt e . 
= goons. ud 
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trade, appears of ſuch a nature, that it diſeovers it» 
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ſtry, or is in low ſpirits; arid as it can never be refu- 
ted by a particular detail of all the exports, which 
counterbalance the imports, it may here be proper to 
form a general argument, which may prove the im- 
poſſibility of that event, as _ as We ae our 


410114 bee eee ee 


Surrosx Gur Githe/of all tho money in Bede to | 
f be annihilated in one night, and the nation reduc'd 
8 to the ſame condition, with regard to ſpecie, as in 
| the reignus of the Harrys and Edwards ; what would 
be the conſequence. ? Muſt not the price of all labour 
and commodities fink in proportion, and every thing 
be ſold as cheap as they were in thoſe ages? What 
nation could then diſpute with us in any foreign mar- 
- ket, or pretend to navigate or to ſell manufactures at 

the ſame price, which to us would afford ſufficient 

profit? In how little time, therefore, muſt this 
— back the money which we had loſt, and raiſe us 
to the level of all the neighbouring nations? Where, 
after we have arriy d, we immediately loſe the advan- 
tage of the cheapneſs of labour and commodities ; and 
the n of r Wen _ our tr 


4 


| pin ook 1 that al the. money in ee 

were multiply d ſivefold in a night, mult not the 

contrary effect follow ? Muſt not all labour and 

cCcommodities riſe to ſuch an exorbitant height, that 

| no neighbouring nations could afford to buy from us; 

8 „ while, their, commodities, on the other hand, hecame 
"is cheap in compariſon, that, in ſpite of all the laws 

© which could be form d, n 5 
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and our Money would ſiow out; till we fall to a le- 


vel with foreigners, and loſe that great ſuperiority of 
e ener had odds us . Pew + hoſes 


"WE: 
pe 1 YE 4 1 * 4 1 *. 


„ „ that wrt 3 which would. 


correct theſe exorbitant inequalities, were they to hap- 


pen miraculouſly, muſt prevent their happening m the 


common courſe of nature, and muſt for ever, in all 
neighbouring nations, preſerve money nearly propor- 
tion'd. to the art and induſtry of each nation. All 
water, where ever it communitates, remains always 
at a level. Aſk naturaliſts the reaſon ;- they tell you, 
that were it to be rais d in apy one place, the ſuperior 
gravity of that part, not being balanc'd, muſt depreſs 
it, till it meets a count erpoize; and that the ame cauſe 
which redreſſes the inequality, when ĩt happens, muſt 
eee een W external o- 


Ern ee retten u rere, 4% 


en 422 as ho 102 


Can one n | that it bad even he n poſſible 


by any laws, or even by any art or induſtry, to have : 


kept all the money in Spain, which the galleons have 
brought from the, Iudiss , or that all commodities could 


be ſold in France for a tenth of the price which they 
would yield on the other fide of the Fyrenees, without 


finding thei way thithess. and draining hom. Ade 


er 853922" 


There is another ent, 8 in its 8 
which checks the wrong balance of trade, to every particular na- 
tion to which the kingdom trades, When we import more goods 
than we export, the exchange turns apainſt us, and this becomes 


a new encouragement to export; as much as the charge of carriage 


and infurdfite of the money dus would amount to. Fog the . 
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- menſe treaſare? What other reaſon, indeed, is there, 
why all nations, 'at preſent, gain in their trade with 
Spain and Portugal ; but becauſe it is impoſſible to 
heap up money, more than any fluid, beyond its 
proper level? The ſovereigus of theſe countries have 
ſhown, that they wanted not inclination to keep their 
NAG eee a 1340 erroghagy Hoa 
eee eee Nan 2 


UE EPR e RMS 9-4 e 
rr if the former has 
no communication with the latter; ſo in money, if 
the communication be cut off, by any material or phy- 

ſical impediment, (for all laws alone are ineffectual), 
there may, in ſuch a caſe, be a very great inequa- 
lity of money. Thus the immenſe diſtance of China, 
along with the monopolies of our | Iadia companies, 
obſtruct ng the communication, preſerve in -Ezrope the 
gold and filver, eſpecially the latter, in much greater 
plenty than they are Found in that kingdom. But, 
notwithſtanding this great obſtruction, the force of 
lies eee The {kill 
and ingenuity of Europe in general much ſurpaſſes that 
of China, with regard to manual arts and manufac- 
tures; yet are we never able to trade thither without 
Leere e And were it not for the continual 
its which we receive from America, money would 

ſoon fink in Europe, and riſe in China, till it 
came nearly to a level in both places. Nor can any 
reaſonable man doubt, but that induſtrious. nation, 
were they as near us as Poland or Barbary, would drain 
um orf rn ern. 

5 : 13 1 * ſielves 
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ſelves a larger ſhare of the Weſt- Indiat treaſures. We 
need have no recourſe to a phyſical attraction, to en- 


plain the neceſſity of this operation. There is a moral 
attraction, ariſing from the intereſts and paſſions of 


may which is full as potent and infallible. 


How eee torch eee 
ern among themſelves, but by the force of this 
principle, which makes it impoſſible for money to loſe 
its level, and either to riſe or fink. beyond the pro- 
portion of the labour and commodities which is in 


| each province? Did not long experience make people 


eaſy on this head, what a fund of gloomy reflections 


might calculations afford a melancholy Yerkfire man, 


while he computed hemp eee 
London by taxes, abſentees, commodities, and found 
on compariſon the oppoſite articles ſo much inferior? 


| And no doubt, had the Heprarchy ſubſiſted in England, 


the legiſlature of each been continually a- 
larm'd by the fear of a wrong balance; and as tis 


probable that the mutual hatred of theſe ſtates would 


have been extremely violent, on account of their cloſe 


| neighbourhood, they would have loaded and oppreſs d 
| all commerce, by a. jealous and ſuperfluous caution. 
| Since. the union has remov'd the barriers betwixt 


Scotland and England, which of theſe nations gains 
from the other by this free commerce? Or if the 
former kingdom has -receiv'd any increaſe of riches, 
can it be reaſonably accounted for by any thing but 
the increaſe of its art and induſtry? Twas a common 
apprehenſion in England, before the union, as we 
learn from L” Abbi du Bos . would ſoon 
1 2 Angltere weed. TED 
=> tran” £ 
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drain them. of their treaſure, 8 an open trade al- | 
low'd; and on t'other fide the Ted a contrary! r- 
prehenſion prevail: d: Wien n en _ 

3 Has ſhown. | 3 7 
ar happens in Gnall portions of — * muſt 
take place in greater. The provinces of the . 
empire, no doubt, kept their balance with each other, 
and with Jtaly, independent of the legiſlature; as much 
as the ſeveral counties of Britain, or the ſeveral pa · 
riſhes of each county. And any man who travels o- 
ver Europe at this day, may ſee by the prices of com- 
modities, that money, in ſpite of the abſurd: jealouſy 
of princes and. ſtates, has brought itſelf nearly to a 
level; and that the difference betwixt one kingdom 
and another is not greater in this reſpect, than it is 
often betwixt different provinces of the ſame king - 
dom. Men naturally flock to capital cities, ſea · ports, 
and navigable rivers. There we find more men, more 
| induſtry, more commodities, and conſequently: more 
money; but {till the latter difference holds proportion 
| ores Rare ede ene a * 0 Y 
3 bahn VR 


= 1 muſt carefully COMES pe Eat chisdiſcourks 
A Vat e ig {i ps £08. I mean always its pro- 
portional level to the commodities, labour, induſtry, and kill, 
which is in the ſeveral ſtates. And I aſſert, that where theſe ad- 
vantages are double, triple, quadruple, to what they are in the 
neigbbouring ſtates, the money infallibly will alſo be double, triple, 
quadruple. The only circumſtance that can. obſtruQ. the exact- 
neſs of theſe proportions, is the expenee of cranſporting the com- 
modities from one place to another; and this EXPENCE is ſametimes | 
unequal.” Thus the corn, cattle, cheeſe, butter, of Derbyſbire, | 
Tn PO e . 
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Oui jealouſy, and our hatred of France, are without 
ha and the former ſentiment, at leaſt, muſt be, 
acknowledg d very ' reaſonable and well grounded.' 


Theſe paſſions have occaſion'd innumerable barriers and 


obſtructions upon commerce, where we are accus'd of 
being commonly the agg! eſſorz. But what have we 
gain'd-by the bargain? We loſt the French market for 
our woollen manufactures, and transferr'd the com- 
merce of wine to Spain and Portugal, where we buy 
much Go rſe liquor at a higher price. There are few 
Englimen who would not think their country abſo- 
lutely ruin d, were French wines fold in England ſo 
cheap and in ſuch abundance as to ſupplant, in ſome 
ineafure, all ale and home - brew liquors: But would 
we lay aſide prejudice, it would not be difficult to 
prove, that nothing could be more innocent, perhaps 
advantageous. Each new acre of vineyard planted 


in France, in order to ſupply England with wine, 


would make it requiſite for the French to take the pro- 


duct of an Engl acre, fown in wheat or barley, in 


order to ſubſiſt themſelves; and tis evident, that we 
ee e ee ene. 


©? 18 


Tuna are many edicts of the French King, pro- 


| hibiting the planting of new vineyards, and ordering 
all thoſe lately planted to be grubb'd up: So ſenſible 


are they in that country, of oye IIS value " _ 
above devon ee Fanal 4 7 


1 e 1 
« ſceming one: For ſo far as the tranſport of commodities is e- 
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1 Fauban complains often, and with 
aka. of the abſurd- duties which load the entry 
of thoſe wines of Languedoc, Guienne, and other fouth- 
ern provinces, that are imported into Britany and 

Normandy. He entertain d no doubt, but theſe latter 
| provinces could preſerve their balance, notwithſtand- 
1 ing the open commerce which he recommends. And 
tis evident, that a few leagues more navigation to 

| England would make no difference; or if it did, that 


it . eee ee =-cy 7 0. N J 


e e ed 3 3 
| able to ſink, and another by which we may raiſe, 
money beyond its natural level in any kingdom; but 
theſe caſes, when examin'd, will be found to reſolve 
inte our general nah and nr þ unde, | 


| TT . rid. K 47 8877 | In 8 
'1s SCARCE m any | method of finking money. be- 
Sik its level, but thoſe inſtitutions of banks, funde, 
and paper · credit, with which we are in this kingdom 
ſo much infatuated. Theſe render paper equivalent to 
money, circulate it / thro? the whole ſtate, make it 
ſupply the place of gold and ſilver, raiſe proportion - 
ably the price of labour and commodities, and by that 
means either baniſh: a great part of thoſe precious me- 
tals, or prevent their farther-increale. What can be 
more ſhort-fighted than our reaſonings on this head ? 
Wefancy, becauſean individual would be much richer, 
were his ſtock of money doubled, that the ame good 
effect would follow: were the e one in · 
Ws. not n * this OO 
1 | 
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— of every, commodity; and reduce ©- 


very man, in time, to the ſame condition as before. 
"Tis only in our public negotiations and tranſactions | 


With foreigners, that a greater ſtock of money is ad- 


vantageous ; and as our paper is there abſolutely, infig- 
nificant, we feel, by its means, all the ill effects a- 
riſing from a great abundance of ene ben —_ 


| ing any n een. 1 


„Auen chown! are 12 millions off Mn, which: 1 15 
culate i in the kingdom as money, (for we are not to i- 
magine, that all our enormous funds are employ d in 
that ſhape), and ſuppoſe the real caſh of the kingdom 


to be 18 millions: Here is a ſtate which is found by 
experience able to bold a ſtock of 30 millions. 1 ſay, 
if it be able to hold it, it muſt of neceſſity have ac- 


quir'd it in gold and filver, had we not obſtructed the 
entrance of theſe er ons this new invention of pa- 


I obj? Be- - 
— 1 remove theſe 12 millions, money in this : 


Rate is below its level, compar'd with our neighbours; 
and we muſt immediately draw from all of them, till 


we be full and ſaturate, ſo to ſpeak, and can hold no 
more. By our wile politics, we are as careful to ſtuff 


the nation with this fine commodity of bank bills and 


| * Weoblerv'd in diſcourſe IIT, that money, , when increaſing, 
gives encouragement to induſtry, during the interval betwixt the 
| Increaſe of money and riſe of the prices. A good eſſect of this 


nature may follow too from paper-credit; but tis dangerous to 
precipitate matters, at the riſk-of loſing all by the failing of chat 
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chequer-notes, as if we were afraid of being over-bur- 
chen d hea the A nn 8 | 
is n not to be doubted, but the iſt plenty of 
bullion i in France is, in a great meaſure, owing. to the 
want of paper-credit. The French have no banks: 
Merchants bills do not there circulate as with us: 
Uſury or lending on intereſt is not directly permitted; 
fo that many have large ſums in their coffers : Great 
quantities of plate are us'd in private houſes; and all 
the churches are full of it. By this means, proviſions 
and labour {tilt remain much cheaper amongſt them, 
than in nations that dre not half fo rich in gold and 
filver. The advantage of this ſituation in point of 
trade, as well as in great public G UI is too 
wickent bo yo B * 4s 
6 - Tas: ſe: Faſhion a few years We: dene in 
ae which ſtill has place i in E land and Holland, 
of uſing ſervices of China ware inſtuad of plate; but 
the ſenate, wiſely foreſeeing the conſequences, prohi- 
bited the uſe of that brittle commodi*y beyond a cer- 
tain extent; while the uſe of ſilver plute was left un- 
limited. "And 1 ſuppoſe, in their late diſtreſſes, they 
felt the 'good effect of this ordinance. ' Our tax on 
Plate is, perhaps, in this view, ſomewhat ur when en 


Brok the introduction ol paper money into our 

f 1 they had gold and ſilver ſufficient for their 
circulation. Since the introduction of that commo- 
1 dity, the leaſt of the inconveniencies that has follow'd 
is the total baniſliment of the precious metals. And 
after the abolition of paper, can it be doubted but 
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factures and commodities, the only things valuable in 
wi A NR RR alone all men wn 


v4 cio pity een, a not think eee 
when he wanted to baniſh gold and ſilver from Spar/a! 
It would have ſerv'd his purpoſe better than the lumps 


of iron made uſe of as money; and would alſo have 

prevented more effectually all commerce with ſtran- 

gers, as — Koga) 4 ROY 
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Bor as our ee ee 
nicious, being almoſt the only expedient by which 
we can fink money below its level; ſo; in my opinion, 
the only expedient by which we can raiſe money a- 
bove its level, is a practice which we would all ex- 
claim a as deſtructive, viz. the gathering large 
ſums into a public treaſure, locking them up, and ab- 
ſolutely preventing their circulation. The fluid, not 


by ſuch an artifice, be rais'd to what height we pleaſe. 

_ © Fo prove this, we need only return to our firſt ſuppo- 

5 ſition, of the annihilating the half or any part of our 

© caſh; Where we found, that the immediate conſe- 

| quence of ſuch an event would be, the attraction of 

an equal ſum from all the neighbouring kingdoms. 

Nor does there ſeem to be any, neceſſary bounds ſet, 
by the nature of things, to this practice of hoarding. 
A ſmall city, like Geneva, continuing this policy for 
ages, might ingroſs nine tenths of the money of Europe. 

There ſeems, indeed, in the nature of man, an invin- 

eible obſtacle to that immenſe growth of riches. A 

| D 5 | weak 


unicating with the neighbouring element, may, 
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| lads ſtate, with an enormous treaſure, would ſoon 

become a prey to ſome of its poorer, but more power - 
ful neighbours. A great ſtate would diſſipate its 
wealth on dangerous and ill- concerted projects; and 
probably deſtroy, along with it, what is much more 

valuable, the induſtry, morals, and numbers of its 

people. The fluid, in this caſe, rais d to too great a 

height, burſts and deſtroys the veſſel that contains 
it; and mixing itſelf with the A YARN 

1 ou falls to i its vpn mans 


80 little a are we a 3 with this 
principle, that tho' all hiſtorians agree in relating u- 
niformly ſo recent an event, as the immenſe treaſure 
amaſs d by Harry VII. (which they make amount to 
1,700, ooo pounds), we rather reject their concur- . 
ring teſtimony, than admit of a fact which agrees ſo 
ill with our inveterate prejudĩces. Tis indeed 
ble, that that inn might be three fourths of all the 
money in Cagland. But where is the difficulty that 
ſuch a ſum might be amaſe d in twenty years, by a cun- 
ning, rapacious, frugal, and almoſt arbitrary monarch? 
Nor is it probable, that the diminution of circulating 
money was ever ſenſibly fel by the people, or ever 
did them any prejudice. ' The ſinking of the prices of 
all commodities would immediately replace it, by-gi- 
ving England the advantage in its corments! with 5 


ee ee ee 
Hav we not in inftaince in te ral) republic of 
| Athens with its allies, who in about fifty years, be- 
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ſum greater than that of Harry VI“? For all 
the Greek hiſtorians + and oratora $ agree, that the 


dihenians colleted: in moe citadel wiore'than 10% | - 


talents, which they afterwards diſſipated, to theirown 
ruin, in raſh and imprudent enterpriſes. But when 
this money was ſet a · running, and began to commu - 
nicate with the ſurrounding fluid ; what was the con» 
ſequence ? Did it remain in the ſtate? | No. For 
we find by the memorable cenſus mention'd by De- 
mo/thenes || and Polybigs , that, in about fifty: years 
afterwards, the whole value of the republic, compre- 
| hending lands, houſes, commodities, 1 Rupp ; 
ney, wer GAGE ITN n ke | 


nnr an e eee e Fe 
to collect and keep in their treaſury, with a view to 
conqueſts, a ſum, which it was every day in the power 5 
of the citizens, by a ſingle vote, to diſtribute among 
themſelves, and which would go near to triple 
riches of every individual ! For we muſt obſerve, 
that the numbers and private riches of the Athenians 
are ſaid by antient writers to have been no greater at 

the erh bee rag ehar irprebenct Ss 
ginning of the Macedonian. 4] 


5 Money was little more e plentifu}! in Gree 
| the age of Philip and T TG 


N There mere about cight ounces of 1 —— 0 
in Harry VII.'s time. 5 5 
99 Thucydidis. lib. 2+ and Died. Sic, tb. 1% W e 759608 - 

. Ev popiags- it Lib. 2. cap, 62. f 
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that of Harry VII : vet theſe two monarchs in' thirty 
years collected, from the ſmall kingdom of Mace- 


, a much larger treaſure than that of the Engl/b 
monarch. Paulus Emilius brought to Rome about 


1, 00, oo0 pounds Sterling . Plimy ſays 2,400,000 f. 
And that was but a part of the Macedonian treaſure. 
The reſt was diſſipated by the e and eee 


e 7 22&f} -<et5 
Ws ww 1 fron Fry thet kd 3 of 


— had 300, ooo pounds lent at intereſt, and had 


above ſix times as much in their treaſury. Here then 
is a ſum hoarded of 1,800,000 pounds Sterling, which 
is at leaſt quadruple of what ſhould naturally circu- 


late in ſuch a petty ſtate ; and yet no one who tra- 


vels into the Pais de Laux, or any part of that canton, 
obſerves any want of money more than eould be ſup- 
pos: d in a country of that extent, ſoil, and ſituation. 
On the contrary, there are ſcarce any inland provin- 
ces in the continent ef France or Germany, where the 
inhabitants are at this time ſo opulent; tho' that can- 

ton has vaſtly. inereas d its treaſure ſince 1714 the 


| 2 . account of 


we 
— 


Sauitæerland b 0 
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* 8 | Titi Livii bb. 48» cap. 40. pot tir 37 99t5 2 

1 F. Paterc. lib. 1. WP $41 

J Lib. 33. eap. 3. 

Tui Livii, bid. 

-## The poreny which Stege, gens of is only to be ſeen in 
the moſt mountainous cantons, where there'is no commodity to 
bring money : And even there the people are not poorer than in 
the dioceſe of Saltaburg on the one hand, or Savoy on the other. 
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1 Ta "account given by Apple of the treaſure of 5 
| | the Prolemiey, is ſo prodigious, that one cannot HR E 
it; and ſo much the leſs, that the hiſtoriat ſays, tbe 
other ſucceſſors of Alexander were 1 — * and had | 
many of them treaſures not much For this 
ſaving humour of the neighbouring princes muſt neceſ- 
farily have check'd the frugality of the Egyptian mo- 
narchs, according to the foregoing theory. The ſam 
he mentions is 740,000 talents, or 191,1 66,666 
pounds 13 ſhillings and 4 pence, according to Dr Ar- 
= Bbuthnot's computation. And yet pian ſays, that he 
: | extracted his account from the public records and be 
| was s himſelf a native of Alexandria. TY | 


© From theſe idctitia we 1117 learn what rail 

we ought to form of thoſe numberleſs bars, obſtruc- 

tions, and impoſts, which all nations of Europe,” and 

none more than England, have put upon trade; from 

| an exorbitant deſire of amaſling money, which never 

wWiͤll heap up beyond its level, while it circulates ;'or. 

from an ill-grounded apprehenſion of loſing their pe- 

eie, which never will fink below it. Could any thin 

ſcatter our riches, *twould be ſuch impolitic contri- 

| vances. But this —.— ill effect, however, reſults 

from them, that they deprive neighbouring nations of 

that free communication and exchange, which'the au- 5 
thor of the world has intended, by giving chem fvils, 
eite and geniuſes, fo different from each other. 


| \., %,Ovx modern colitics Abende the only method '& 
| e 3 the > uſing PRE Yn on Fr hey reject 
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nn. w 
ing; and they adopt a hundred contrivances, which 
ſerve to no purpoſe but to check induſtry, and rob 
2 —— 
3 


ALL taxes, bone: , upon 83 8 
are not to be ed as prejudicial or uſeleſs, but 
I thoſe only which . the. jealouſy above 
- YU mention d. A tax on German linen encourages home 
1 maaufactures, and thereby multiplies our people and 
induſtry. A tax on brandy increaſes the ſale of rum, 
and ſupports our ſouthern colonies. And as t is neceſ- 
ſary impoſts ſhould be levy d tor the ſupport of govern- 
ment, it may be thought more convenient to lay them 
on foreign commodities, which can eaſily be inter · 
cepted at the. port, and ſubjected to the impoſt. We 
ought, however, always to remember the maxim of 
Dr Scud, That, in the arithmetic of the cuſtoms, two 
and two make not four, but often make only one. 
q It can ſcarcely be doubted, but if the duties on wine 
| werelowerdtoa third, they would yield much more 
5 to the governmeut than at preſent: Our people might 
| thereby afford to drink commonly a better and more 
f wholſome liquor ;. and no prejudice would enſue to 
the balance of trade, of which we are ſo jealous, The 
manufacture of ale, beyond the agriculture, is but in» 
conſiderable, and gives employment to few bands, 
The i of wine and corn . not * much 


Paget are there not als e pn ans TH 
* "on and OO! which were formerly rich and 
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opulent, and are now poor and beggarly ? . | Has not 
| the money left them; wich which |they, formerly a» 
| bounded ?; I anſwer, If they loſe their trade, indu- 


g try, and people, they. cannot expect to keep their 
I gold and ſilwer: For theſe precious metals bold pro- 
; : portion to the tormer advantages. When Liban and 


Amſterdam got the Baff - India trade from Venice and 
Genoa, they alſo got the profits and money which a- 
roſe from it. Where the ſeat of government is tranſ· 
ferr'd, where expenſive armies are maintain d at a di- 
ſtance, where great funds are poſſeſs d by foreigners ; 
there naturally follows from theſe cauſes a diminution 
of the ſpecie. But theſe, we may obſerve, are vio» * 
| lent and forcible methods of carrying away money, 
and are in time commonly attended with the tranſ- 
— port of people and induſtry. But where theſe remain, 
and the drain is not continu'd, the money always 
finds its way back again, by a hundred canals, of 
which we have no notion nor ſuſpicion, What im- 
menſe treaſures have been ſpent, by ſo many nations, 
in Flanders, ſince the revolution, in the courſe of three 
long wars? More money perhaps than the half of 
what is at preſent in all Ezrope. But what bas now 
become of it? Is it in the narrow compaſs of the 
Auſtrian provinces? No, ſurely : It has moſt of it re- 
turn d to the ſeveral countries whence it came, and 
has follow'd that art and induſtry by which at firſt 
it was acquir d. For above a thouſand years paſt, the 
money of Europe has been flowing to Rome, by an o- 
pen and ſenſible current; but it has been empty d by 
many ſecret and inſenſible canals: A Shes 44 
induſtry and commerce renders at æpreſent the Papal 


| | - dominions the poorelt territory in all * 1 


— 


uhu Wort; 4 


went has great reaſon to pre- 


rue Wirf cate ts people and its manufactures. Its 
money, it may ſafely truſt to the courſe of human af - 
fairs, without fear or jealouſy.” Or if it ever give at- 
tention to this latter. circumſtance, it ought e to 


beſo far-as it 


t affect the former. 
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I.. is a queſtion whether the idea of the viking of 
power be owing entirely to modern policy, or | 
whether the phraſe only has been invented in theſe 
latter ages? Tis certain, that Xexophon , in his in- 
ſtitution of Cyrus, repreſents the etrribingcltn of the 
| Afatic powers to have ariſen from a jealouſy of the | 
increaſing force of the Medes and Perfians'; and 
that elegant compoſition ſhould be ſuppos'd — | 
ther a romance, this KXatiment, aſcrib'd" by the au- 
thor to the Eaſtern princes, is at 2 a — of the 
prevailing! n or antient times, | $4? #3 
{ Gert aps 0 
"In the whole dolles of cute dhe te with 
regard to the balance, is moſt parent, and is ex · 
prefoly pointed out to us, even by the antient hiſto» 
rians. Thucydides + repreſents the league which was 
form'd againſt Athens, and which produc'd the Pelopor- 
nefian war, as entirely owing to this principle. And 
after the decline of Athens, when' the 7. Bebant and La. 
cedemonians diſputed for ſovereignty, we find; that the 
Athenians (as well as many other republfes) threw 
_ themſelves always into the lighter ſcale, and endea- 


vour'd to preſerve the balance. They ſupported | 


Thebes againſt Sparta, till the great victory gain'd by 
Epaminondas at nat ; after 98 * —— 


Ib. * 5 + Lib. r, 


ly 
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ly went over to the conquer d, 8 grnerolity, us 
they pretended, but, in ths am their jealouſy 
2 the * . 


| eee will read Demoſthenes s oration for the 

Megalopolitans, may ſee the utmoſt refinements on this 

principle, which ever enter'd into the head of a Vene- 

tian or-Englifþ ſpeculatiſt. And upon the firſt riſe of 

the Macedonian power, this orator immediately diſco - 

ver d the danger, ſounded the alarm thro! all Greece, 

and at laſt aſſembled that confederacy-under the ban- 
ners of Athens, which l the Un and deciſive | 

| a of . 
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| ; rians as wars of emulation rather than of politics ; and 
each ſtate ſeems to have had more in view the honour 
| of leading the reſt, than any well-grounded hopes of 
i  authbrity and dominion. If we conſider, indeed, the 
| © {mall number of inhabitants in any one republic, com- 
l 3 par d to the whole, the great difficulty of forming ſie- 
! ges in thoſe times, and the extraordinary bravery and 
| | diſcipline of every freeman amongſt that noble people; 


| i 
| | Tas was ENG 1 by hiſto» 
| 
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| we ſhall conclude, that the balance of power was of 
| itſelf ſufficiently ſecur'd in Greece, and needed not 
to be guarded with that caution which may be re- 
quiſite in other ages. But whether we aſcribe the 
ſhifting ſides in all the Grecian republics to jealous - 
'  quulation or cautious politic, the effects were alike, and 
every prevailing power was ſure to meet with a confe · 


4; N > 5 N a 3 i — 
® Xenoph, hiſt, Grace. lib, 6. & 7. 
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deracy againſt it, and n bergen: 
mer friends mee 


e „ 


which produc'd the Oſtraciſin of Athens and Petaliſm of 


Syracuſe,” and expell d every citizen whoſe fame or 
power overtopp'd the reſt ; the ſame principle, I ſay, 
naturally diſcover'd itſelf in foreign politics, and ſoon 


rais d n nnn 
in the exerciſe of its authority. 10 | 


1 {8 


e1 Tun Perfiam monanch wos really, ae force, a 
petty prince, compar d to the Greciam republics; and 
therefore it behov'd him, from views of ſafety more 


than from emulation, to intereſt himſelf in their quar- 


rels, and to ſupport the weaker ſide in every conteſt. 
The was the advice given by Alciliaus to Tifaphers 
, and it prolong d near a century the date of the 


EAW till che neglect of it for a moment, 5 | 
after the firſt appearance of the aſpiring genius of Fi. 


Hip, brought that lofty and frail ediſice to the ground; 
with a rapidity of which there are or 


| * nadie wal Sa en f 


14 


v1 Tus ſucceſſors of Alexander ſhow'dan RI a 
louſy of the balance of power; a jealouſy founded 
on true. politics and prudence, and which preſerv'd 
diſtinct for ſeveral ages the partitions made after the 
death of that famous conqueror. The fortune and 
ambition of Axztigonus F threaten d them anew with 
1 univerſal an! ene * 
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5 e at Ipſas ſav d them. And in after times, 


we find, that as the Eaſtern princes conſiderd the 
Greeks and Macedonians as the only real military force 
with whom they had any intercourſe, they kept al- 
ways a watchful: eye over that part of the world. 


The Prolemies,/ in particular, ſupported firſt Aratus and 


#77 5 Lib. 2 EN 
| F At e a 
of Naupaltum in a s general ops ” Greece, dee . It . 
Fx Pi * 170 1 


the Achacaus, and then Clcamenes King of Sparta, from 
no other view than as a counterbalance to the Mace- 
donian monarchs. For this is the account Do * 
Hbius gives" of the e Politics? 5 * 7 


1 Tux reaſon adn tn eppes d, chas the antients 
were entirely ignorant of the \balance-of power, ſeems 


to be drawn from the Reman hiſtory more than the 


_ Grecian; and as the tranſactions of the former are ge- 


nerally the moſt familiar to us, we have thence form'd 


all our coneluſions. It maſt. be own d, that the Ra- 


man never met with any ſuch general combination or 


cCeonfederacy againſt them, as might naturally be ex- 


pected from their rapid conqueſts and declar'd*ambi- 


tion ; but were allow'd peaceably to ſubdue: their 
neighbours, one after another, till they extended 
their dominion over the whole known world. Not 


to mention the fabulous hiſtory of their /ta/ic wars; 


there was, upon Hannibals invaſion of the Roman 


ſtate, a very remarkable criſis, which ought to have 


call'd up the attention of all civiliz d nations. It ap» 


pear'd afterwards, (nor was it difficult: to be obſerv'd 
ine Nip was a eee e Wann =D 
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empire; | 
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in the leaſt alarm'd about the event or iſſue of the 


quarrel. Philip of Macedon remain'd neuter, till he 
ſaw the victories of Hannibal; and then moſt impru- 


dently form'd an alliance with the conqueror, upon 


terms ſtill more imprudent. He ſtipulated, that he 


was to aſſiſt the Carthaginian ſtate in their conqueſt of 


Itah; after which they engag d to ſend over forces 


b eee eee eee 
N ns n 320 ts 260-40 
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Tun Rhodian BY hacks eee wide: 


brated by antient hiſtorians for their wiſdom and 


ſound poliey; yet both of them aſſiſted the Romani in 


their wars againſt Philip and Antiochis..' And what 


may be eſteem ' d ſtill a ſtronger proot, that this ma- 


xim was not familiarly known in thoſe ages; no an- 


tient author has ever remark'd the imprudence of 
theſe meaſures, nor has even blam'd that abſurd trea- 
ty above mention d, made by Philip with the Cartha- 
ginians, Princes and ſtateſmen may, in all ages, be 
blinded in their reaſonings with regard to events, be- 
forehand: But tis ſomewhat extraordinary, that 
hiſtorians, afterwards, * jor ah 9 n vs 5:5 xwngd 
Judgment gel ar Ke 
MASSINISS 4, Atul by Pei WARM hes | 


private paſſions, were, all of them, the inſtruments of 
the Roman greatneſs ; and never ſeem to have ſuſpect- 


_ ed, chat they were forging their own chains, while 


they adrane'd the conqueſt of thei all. * X. 


F Titi Lui lb. 23. * . „ 
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thaginians, ſo much requir d by mutual intereſt, barr'd 
the Romans from all entrance u Wenn _— r 
s ee to nnen 


„ eee eee 
ry, who ſeems to have underſtood the balance of 
power, is Hiero King of Syracuſe: Tho ally of Rome, 
he ſent aſſiſtance to the Cartbaginians, during the 
of the auxiliaries: — 2 — 
Hbins , * both in order to retain his dominions in Si- 

4 2 and to preſerve the Roman friendſhip, that 

6 Caribags ſhould be ſafe ; leſt by its fall the re- 

« maining-power ſhould be able, without contraſt or 


a _ «oppoſition, to execute every purpoſe and underta · 


_ © king. And here he added with great wiſdem and 


« prudence, - For that is never, on any account, to 
. 3 nor ought ſuch a fore ever to 
.- a 


into one hand, as to incapacitate the 
* ates from defending their rights a- 
16 — | Here is the aim eee, 
pond uti re., * E 


ent e ee ths balance of 
power is founded ſo much on common, ſenſe and obvi- - 
ous reaſoning, that 'tis impoſſible it could altogether 
have eſcap'd antiquity, whete we find, in other par- 
ticulars, ſo many marks of deep penetration and diſ- 
cernment. If it was not ſo generally known and 
acknowledg'd as. at preſent, it had, at leaſt, an in- 


c 9 


e. 3 V 
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ever generally known and acknowledg'd amongſt 
| ſpeculative reaſoners, it has not, in practice, an au- 


thority much more extenſive amongſt thoſe who go- 


vern the world. 


| AFTER the fall of homes empire, the form of 


| incapacitated them, in a great meaſure, from farther 

conqueſts, and long maintain'd each ſtate in ita pro- 
per boundaries. But when vaſſalage and the feudal 
militia were aboliſh'd, mankind were anew alarm d 
by the danger of univerſal monarchy, from the union 


of ſo many kingdoms and principalities in the perſon N 


of the Emperor Charles. But the power of the houſe 
of Auſtria, founded on extenſive but divided domi- 
nions, and their riches, deriv'd chiefly from mines of 

gold and ſilver, were more likely to decay, of them- 

© felves, from internal defects, than to overthrow all 
the bulwarks rais d againſt them. In leſs than a cen - 
tury, the force of that violent and haughty race was 
ſhatter'd, their opulence diſſipated, their ſplendor e- 


| clips'd. | A new power ſucceeded, more-formidable to 


the liberties of Europe, poſſeſſing all the advantages of 


the former, and labouring under none of its defects; 


L except a fhare of that ſpirit of bigotry and perſecu- 
tion, with which the houſe of 4u/iria-were fo long, 


EUROPE has now, for above a century, re- 


main d on the defenſive againſt the greateſt force that 


| ever, perhaps, was form'd by the civil or political 
- combination of mankind.” And fuch is the influence 


# 


= 
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and politicians. And indeed, even at preſent, how- - 


government eſtabliſh'd by the northern conquerors, 


Wo, 
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of the maxim here treated of, that tho? an 


tious nation, in the five laſt general wars, have been 


victorious in four , and unſucceſsful only in one +, 


they have not much enlarg d their dominions, nor ac- 


quir d a total aſcendant over Europe, There remains 
rather room to hope, that, by maintaining the re- 


ſiſtance ſome time, the natural reyolutions of human 


affairs, together with unforeſeen events and accidents; 
may guard us- againſt r 
a eee nn | 


ian 3 5 


erdacht lad adhs ent ain, »Bricat kas 


a8 foremoſt in the glorious ſtruggle ; and ſhe ſtill 
maintains her ſtation, as guardian of- the general li- 


berties of Europe, and patron of mankind. Beſide 
her advantages of riches and-ſituation, her people are 
animated with ſuch a national ſpirit, and are ſo fully 


ſenſible of the ineſtimable bleſſings of their govern- 


ment, — we may hope their vigour never will lan- 


guiſn in ſo nie — On the con- 
trary, if we may judge by the paſt, their paſſionate 


ardour ſeems rather to require ſome moderation; and 
they have oſtener err d from a ns ws excels hom 


Rs En. 
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In the y place, eee eee ä 
| ae with the antient Greek ſpirit of Jealous emula- 


tion, than actuated with the prudent views of mo- 


_ — Our wars nnen ** beer _ | 
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| with juſtice, and even, perhaps, from neceſſity ; but 
have always been too far puſh'd, from obſtinacy and 

- paſſion. The fame 7 which was afterwards 

made at Ryſwick in 1697, 

ninety-two ; that concluded at Uzrecht in 1712 might 


„was offer'd fo early as the 


have been finiſh'd on as good conditions at Gertruy- 


tenberg in the eight; and we might have piven at 


Francfort, in 1743, the ſame terms, which we we 


| . glad to accept of at Aix-la-Chapelle in the forty-eight. i 
lere then we ſee, that above half of our wars with 
France, and all our public debts, are owing more to 
dur own imprudent vehemence, than to the ambition 


of our neighbours. 3 


In the fecond place, we are fo declar'd in our oppo- 
fition to French power, and fo alert in defence of 
our allies, that they always reckon upon our force as 
upon their own ; and expecting to carry on war at our 
experice, refuſe all reaſonable terms 'of accommoda- 
tion.” Habent fubjettos, tanguam ſuos; wiles, ut alie- 
n. All the world knows, that the factious vote of 


the houſe of Commons, in the beginning-of the laſt 
{ parliament, along with the profeſs'd humour of the 


nation, made the Queen of Hungary inflexible in her 
terms, and prevented that agreement- with Pruſſia, 
which would immediately have reſtor'd the general 
tranquillity of Europe. | | ; 


5 In the third place, we ære ſuch true combatants, 


that, when once engag'd, we loſe all concern for 


ourſelves and our poſterity, and conſider only how we 


may beſt annoy the enemy. 'To mortgage our re- 
venues at ſo deep a rate, in wars, where we were on- 
| Vor. IV. E FE Iy 
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ly acceſſories, was ſurely the moſt fatal 4cluſion that, 
a nation, who had any pretenſion to politics and pru- 
54 dence, has ever yet been guilty of. That remedy of 
funding, if it be a remedy, and not rather a poiſon, 
ought, in all reaſon, to be reſerv'd to the laſt extre- 
mity ; and no evil, but the greateſt and moſt urgent, 
- ſhould ever . us to embrace ſo won an ex- 
pedient. | 2 
I: | s 
$102 Tuxsx . to whit wo her] ton ras 
|. are prejudicial ; and may, perhaps, in time become 
ſtill more prejudicial another way, by begetting, as 
is uſual, the oppoſite extreme, and rendering us to- 
tally cavedes and ſupine with regard to the fate of 
Europe. The Athenians, from the moſt buſtling, in- 
triguing, warlike people of Greece, finding their error 
in thruſting themſelves into every quarrel, abandon'd 
all attention to foreign affairs; and in no conteſt e- 
ver took party on either fide, except by their flatte- 
* and complaiſance to the vices. | > ---+= 


F - 


| 


j.# 


8 monarchies, ſuch as Europe at preſent. 
is threaten'd with, are, probably, deſtruftive to bu- 
man nature ; in their progreſs, in their continuance , 
and even in their downfal, which never can be _ | 
diſtant from their eſtabliſhment. The military ge- 
1 mius which a iz'd the monarchy, ſoan leaves the 
Ht court, the capital, and the center of ſuch a govern- 
11 ment ; while the wars are carry'd on at a great di. \ | 


. 5 n i could only proceed. 
from this, that mankind were generally in SF MUD 99: 
cuilia d condition, „ 
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| Nance, and intereſt ſo ſmall a part of the ſtate. The 
antient nobility, whoſe affections attach them to their 
ſovereign, live all at court; and never will accept of 
military employments, which would carry them to 
remote and barbarous frontiers, where they are di- 
ſtant both from their pleaſure and their fortune. The 
arms of the ſtate muſt, therefore, be truſted to mer- 
cCenary ſtrangers, without zeal, without attachment, 
without honour ; ready on every occaſion to turn 
them againſt the prince, and join each deſperate male- 
content, who offers pay and plunder. This is the ne- 
ceſſary progreſs of human affairs: Thus human na- 
ture checks itſelf in its airy elevations : Thus ambi- 
tion blindly labours for the deſtruction of the conquer. - 
or, of his family, and of every thing near and dear 
to him. The Bourbons, truſting to the ſupport of their 
brave, faithful, and affectionate nobility, would puſh 
their advantape, without reſerve or limitation. "Theſe, 
while fir'd with glory and emulation, can bear the fa- 
tigues and dangers of war ; but. never would ſubmit 
to languiſh in the garriſons of Hungary or Lithuania, 
forgot at court, and.ſacrific'd to the intrigues of eve. 
ry minion or -miſtreſy, who approaches the prince. : 
I be troops are filled with Cravates and Tartars, Ha- : 
Jars and Caſſacs; . intermingled, perhaps, with a few 
ſoldiers of fortune from the better provinces : And 
the melancholy fate of the Roman emperors, the : 
fame cauſes, is renew'd, over and over again, till the 
mal diſſolution of the monarchy. - 
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a 1 . Pe? 


HERE is a that prevails 1 
thoſe whom in this country we call aways t 
means men, and who are denominated Financiers and 
, Maltotiers in France, That every new tax creates a new 
ability in the ſubjef to bear it, and that each increaſe of 
public burthens increaſes proportionably the induftry of the 
people. This maxim is of ſuch a nature as is moſt like- 
Ip to be extremely abuſed; and is ſo much the more 
dangerous, that its truth cannot be altogether de- 
nied; but it muſt be own'd, when kept within cer- 
- thin bounds, to have ſome * in reaſon and 
experience. ; 


"Warren a tax is laid u upon addi Which are 
conſum'd by the common people, the neceſſary con- 
ſequence may ſeem to be, that either the poor muſt 
retrench ſomething from their way of living, or raiſe 
their wages, ſo as to make the burthen of the tax fall 
entirely upon the rich. But there is a third conſe- 
quence, which very often follows upon taxes, viz. 
that the poor increaſe their induſtry, perform more 
work, and live as well as before, without demanding. 
more for their labour. Where taxes are moderate, 
are laid on gradually, and affect not the neceſſaries of 
life, this conſequence naturally follows; and tis cer- 
tain, that ſuch difficulties often ſerve to excite the in- 

duſtry of a people, and render them more opulent and 
ws CE laborious, 


j 
| 
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nborious, than others, who enjoy the greateſt advan- 
tages. For we may obſerve, as a parallel inſtance, 
that the moſt commercial nations have not always 
poſſeſs d the greateſt extent of fertile land; but, on 
the contrary, that they have Jabour'd under many 
natural diſadvantages. Tyre, Athens, Carthage, Rhodes, 
Genoa, Venice, Holland, are ſtrong examples to this 
purpoſe. And in all biſtory, we find only three in- 
ſtances of large and fertile countries, which have poſ- 
ſeſs' d much trade; the Netherlands, England, and 
France, The two former ſeem to have been allur'd 
by the advantages of their maritime ſituation, and 
the neceſſity which they lay under of frequenting fo- 
reign ports, in order to procure what their own cli- 
mate refus'd them. And as to France, trade has come 
very late into that kingdom, and ſeems to have been 
the effect of reflection and obſervation in an ingenious 
and enterpriſing people, who remark'd the immenſe 
_ riches acquir'd by ſuch of the neighbouring nations as 
cultivated navigation and om ö. 12 2 | 


* places e by Cicero ., as » poſit of 
the greateſt commerce in his time, - are Alexandria, 
— Dre, Sidon, Andros, Cyprus, Pampbilia, Ly- 
cia, Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, Leſbos, Smyrna, Mile- 
= Coos. All theſe, except Alexandria, were either 
finall Iſlands or narrow territories. And that city 


od its trade entirely to the happineſs of its liruntion. 


ee. — ne Cm natural neceitien of dad- 7 
vantages may be thought favourable to induſtry, why 


. * may 
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- may not artificial burthens re the ſame effect! Sir 
William Temple *, I am ſure, aſcribes the induſtry of 
the Dutch-entirely to neeeſſity, proceeding from their 
natural diſadvantages; and illuſtrates his doctrine by 
à very ſtriking compariſon with Ireland; © where,” 
ſays be, © by the largeneſs and plenty of the foil, and 
4 ſcarcity of people, all things neceſſary to life are 
« ſo cheap, that an induſtrious man, by two days la- 
| ___ < hour, may gain enough to feed him the reſt of the 
- % week. Which J take to be a very plain ground of 
« the lazineſs attributed to the people. For men \ 
4 naturally prefer eaſe before labour, and will not 
« take pains, if they can live idle; though when, by 
<<. neceſlity, they have been inur'd- to it, they can- - By 
« not leave it, being grown a cuſtom neceſſary to | 
their health, and to their very entertainment. Nor = 
< perhaps is the change harder, from conſtant eaſe to 
labour, than from conſtant labour to eaſe.” After 
which the author proeeeds to confirm his doctrine, by 
enumerating, as above, the places where trade has 
moſt flouriſh'd, in antient and modern times; and 
which are commonly obſerv d to be ſuch narrow con- 
fin'd oi, as * a neceſſity for . | 


18 n obſerv'd, in years of ſrareity, if it be 
not extreme, that the poor labour more, and really 
live better, than in years of great plenty, when they 
-indulge themſelves in idleneſs and riot. I have been 
told, by a conſiderable manufacturer, that in the year 
1740, when bread and proviſions of all kinds were 
very dear, his workmen not only made a ſhift to live, 


Axcount of the Netherlands, chap; 6. 
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but paid debts, which they had contrafted ] in former | 
= that were much n more — and u 
dant | 


: Tur 18 5 1 with 4 to taxes, 
may be admitted in ſome degree: But beware of the 
abuſe. Exorbitant taxes, like extreme neceſſity, de- 
ſtroy induſtry, by ingendering deſpair ; and even before 
| they reach this pitch, they raiſe the wages of the la- 
bourer and manufacturer, and heighten the price of all 
commodities. An attentive, diſintereſted legiſlature 
will obſerve the point, when the emolument ceaſes, 
and the prejudice begins: But as the contrary charac- 
ter is much more common, tis to be fear d, that 
taxes, all over Europe, are multiplying to ſuch a de- 
gree, as will entirely cruſh all art and induſtry ; tho?, 
perhaps, their firſt increaſe, along with other circum- 
ances, might have contributed to the ours of 
| theſe nene | 


Tux beſt taxes are thoſe which are levy'd upon 
conſumptions, eſpecially ' thoſe of luxury; becauſe 
ſuch taxes are leſs felt by the people. They ſeem, in 
ſome meaſure, voluntary ; ſince a man may chuſe hew 
far he will uſe the commodity which is taxed-: 
are paid gradually and inſenfibly : And being: con- 
founded with the natural price of the commodity, 
they are ſcarcely perceiv d by the conſumers. Their 
only diſadvantage is, that _y are wort in the ** 

2 vying. 
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Taxxs upon poſſeſſions are levy'd without ex- 
Pence ; but have every other diſadvantage. Moſt 


ſtates, however, are oblig'd to have recourſe to them, 
in order to ſupply the deficiencies of the other. 


gur the moſt pernicious, of all taxes are thoſe 
which are arbi trary. They are commonly convert- 
ed, by their management, into puniſhments on indu- 
ry; z and alſo, by their unavoidable inequality, are 
more grievous Than by the real burthen which they 
impoſe. *Tis ſurpriſio 2, therefore, to ſee them have 


place amongſt any civiliz ne. 


In general, all poll- taxes, even when not arbitra- 


Ty, which they commonly are, may be eſteem'd dan- 


gerous : Becauſe it is ſo eaſy for the ſovereign to add 
a little more, and a little more, to the fum demand- 
ed, that theſe taxes are apt to become altogether op- 
preſſive and intolerable. On the other band, a duty 
upon commodities checks itſelf ; and a prince will 


fon find, that an increaſe of the impoſt is no increaſe 


of his revenue. It is not eaſy, therefore, for a * 
ple to he altogether ruin'd by ſuch taxes. 


HrsToRIans inform us, that. one of the chief cau- 
ſes of the deſtruction of the Roman ſtate, was the al- 
teration which Conſtantiue ;ntroduc'd into the finan- 
ces, by ſubſtituting wee poll-tax, in lieu of 
almoſt all the tithes,/cuſtoms, and exciſes, which for- 
werly compos 'd the. revenue of the empire. The 
people, in all the provinces, wete ſo grinded and op- 
preſs d by the publicans, that they were glad to take 


whoſe. 


| refuge under the * arms of the barbarians; 
* 


8 
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whoſe dominion, as they had fewer ** and leſs. 


art, was ue en to the * Fe of the 
An >! | þ 


however levy'd, fall upon the land at laſt. Such an 
opinion. may be in Britain, 'by checking the. 
landed gentlemen, in whoſe hands our legiſlature is- 
lodg'd, and making them preſerve great regard for 
trade and induſtry. But 1 muſt confeſs, that this 
principle, tho? firſt advanc'd by a colobrates writer,. 
has fo little appearance of reaſon, that were it not. 
for his. authority, it had never been receiv'd by any. 
body. Every man, to be ſure, is deſirous of puſhing. 
off from himſelf the burden of any tax, which is im-- 


Tu ERE is a gr, opinion, that all . 


pos'd, and laying it upon others: But as every man 


has the ſame inclination, and is upon the defenſive; 
no ſet of men can be ſuppos'd to prevail altogether in 
this conteſt. And why the landed gentleman ſhould 
be the victim of the whole, and ſhould not be able to 
defend himſelf, as well as others are, I cannot readily 


. imagine. All tradeſmen, indeed, would willingly 
prey upon him, and divide him among them, if they 


could: But this inclination they. always have, tho“ 


no taxes were levy'd; and the fame. methods, by 


which he guards. againſt. the impoſition of tradeſmen. 
before taxes, will ſerve him afterwards, and make 


oh them ſhare the burthen with bim. 1 


TSnALTL conclude this ſubject with obſerving, that 


ve have, with regard to taxes, an inſtance of what 


frequently happens in political inſtitutions, that the 
conſequences of things are diametrically. oppoſite to 
| Za * E 5. 1 what: 


PL 
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what we ſhould expect on the firſt appearance; *Tis 
regarded as a fundamental maxim of the-Tarki go 
vernment, That the Grand Signior, tho” abſolute ma- 
ſter of the lives and fortunes of each individual, has. 
no authority to impoſe a new tax; and every Otto- 
c who hes! ods ſuch an ary either 


es of —— One y 
' this prejudice or eſtabliſn'd opi 
| barrier in the world againſt oppiſgthon | 

_ tain, that its effect is quiteTontrary. The emperor 


having no regular method of e bis rev 
muſt allo all the baſhaws and Was! 


abuſe the fubjects: And theſe 2 ny after theit 
return from their government. W if be could 
impoſe a new tax, like our European princes, his inter- 
eſt would fo far bs united with that of his people, 
| that he would imm ely feel the bad effects of theſe. | 
_ 1 diforderly levies of money, and would find; that a 
pound, rais'd by a general impoſition, would have leſs 
pernicious effects, than a ee ſo . | 
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Ir. 6 de hee the common practice of 
antiquity, to make proviſion, in time of peace, 


for the neceſſities of war, and to hoard up treaſures, 
beforeband, as the inſtruments either of conqueſt or 


defence: without truſting to extraordinary impoſts, 


much leſs to borrowing, in times of diſorder and con · 
fuſion. Beſides the immenſe ſums above mention d 
which were amaſs d by Athens, and by the Prolemies, and 


other ſucceſſors of Alarandir ; we learn from Plato , 
that. the frugal Lacedemonians had alſo collected a great 


treaſure z.' and Arrian 1. and Plutarch [| ſpecify the 


riches. which Alexander got poſſeſſion of on the con- 


queſt of Sta and Echatana, and which were reſerv'd,, 


ſome of them, from the time of Cyrus. If I remem- 
ber right,, the ſeripture alſo mentions the treaſure of 


» Hezekiah and, the Jetuißb princes, as profane biſtory - 
does that of. Phelip and Perſeus kings of Macedon. The 
antient republics i in Gau/ had commonly large ſums in 


reſerve f. Every one knows the treaſure. ſeiz d in 
Rome. ne Cues. wing civil wars 3. and We. | 


Diſcourſe V. | | a 
+ Alcib. 1. f 2 1 3. | 5 
I Plaut. in vita Alex. ne pam A+. 

$0,000. talents, or about 15. millions Sterling. Quintus Curtius 
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find afterwards, that the wiſer emperors, Augufus,. 
Tiberius, Veſpafian, Severus, Cc. always diſcover'd the 
prudent foreſight, of hang great ſums againſt any 
public exigency. | 
; 
On the contrary,. our modern expedient, which 
has become very general, is to mortgage the public 


revenues, and to truſt, that poſterity, during peace, 


will pay off the incumbrances contracted during the 


preceding war: And they having before their eyes, 


ſo good an example of their wiſe fathers, have the: 


'Gme prudent reliance on their poſterity ;- who, at 


laſt, from neceſſity, more than choice, are oblig'd to. 
plage the ſame confidence in a new poſterity. But not 


td waſte time in. declaiming againſt a practice which. 


appears ruinous, beyond the evidence of a hundred de- 


monſtrations; it ſeems pretty apparent, that the an- 


tient maxims are, in this reſpect, much more prudent: 
than the modern; even tho' the latter had been con- 


fin 'd within ſome. reaſonable bounds, and had ever, in. 


any inſtance, been attended with ſuch frugality, in. 
time of peace, as to diſcharge the debts incurr'd by an. 


expenſive war. For why ſhould the caſe be ſo very dif- 


ferent betwixt the public and an individual, as to 
make us eſtabliſh ſuch different maxims of conduct for. 
each ? If the funds of the former be greater, its ne- 


ceſſary expences are proportionably larger; if its re- 


ſources be more numerous, they are not infinite; and 
as its frame ſhould be calculated for a much longer 
aue, than the date of a ſingle life, or even of a 


family, it ſhould embrace maxims, large, durable, 
and generous, ſuitable to the ſuppos'd extent of its 


exiſtence. *** x 
* | | | Genes 


"Of Pons Gerben a * 


| Rents. is, indeed. what the neceſſity of human affairs 
frequently reduces us to; but whoever voluntarily 
depend on ſuch reſources, have not neceſſity, but their 
own. folly, to accuſe for *. en when ** 


: ſuch befal them. 


Ix the . of treaſures be dangerous, either b 
engaging the ſtate in raſn enterpriſes, or making it 
neglect military diſcipline, in confidence of its riches ;. 

the abuſes of mortgaging are more certain and ĩnevi- 8 
table 3 Poverty, ene, e to owes * 8 


powers. 


AccorDING _ makes. 'polley, war is Ways 
with every deſtructive circumſtance ;. loſs of men, in» 
creaſe of taxes, decay. of commerce, diſſipation of mo- 
ney, plunder. by ſea and land- According to antient:. 
maxims, the opening of the public treaſure, as it pro- 
duc'd an uncommon. affluence of gold and ſilver, 
ſerv'd as a temporary encouragement te induſtry, and: 
aton'd, in ſome. degree, for the, inevitable. calamities. 


4 


of War.. 


Wu ar then ſhall'w we * to then new paradox, That 
public incumbrances are, of themſelves, advantageous,. 
independent of the neceſſity of contracting them; 
and that any ſtate, even tho it were not preſs d by a 
foreign enemy, could not poſſibly have embrac'd a 
wiſer expedient for promoting commerce and riches,, 

than to create funds, and debts, and taxes, without 
limitation ? Diſcourſes,. ſuch as theſe, might. natu- 
_ have paſs'd for trials of wit amongſt rhetori- 


. * and a ne, on 
23 


— 
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Bufris and Nero, had we not ſeen ſuch abſurd ma 
xims patroniz d, by great miniſters, and by a whole 
party among us. And theſe puzzling e 
they deſerve not the name of ſpecious), tho they co 
not be the foundation of Lord Orford's conduct, for 
be bad more ſenſe; ſerv'd at leaſt to keep his parti- 
 2ans in countenance, hoo gia aaron a : 


4 . nation. 


1 e e ee e er n u 

3 botir in our domeſtic management, by their influence 
on commerce and induſtry ; and in our foreign tranſ- 
 aQtions, by their effect on wars and. W 


ng wort which is bere is the | of 
every body, and which, I find, has alſo got abroad, 
and is much employ d by foreign wr ters , in imita- 
tion of the Exgi/#; and tha is, crxeviation, This. 
word ſerves as an account of every thing; and tho I: 
confeſs, that Fhave ſought for its meaning in the pre- 
ſent ſubject, ever ſince I was a ſchoolboy, I have ne- 
ver yet been able to diſcover it. What poſſible ad: 
vantage is there which the nation cap reap by the ea - 
iy transference of ſtock from hand to hand? Or is 
there any parallel to be drawn from. the circulation 
of other. commodities, to that of chequer-notes and 
India bonds? Where à manufacturer has a quick fale 
of his goods to the merchant, the merchant to the. 
Hopkeeper, the ſhopkeeper to his cuſtomers ; this 
enlivens induſtry, and gives new encouragement to the 
firſt dealer or the mapufacurer, and all his tradeſ. 


. Do To, Law, rene rund. 
men, 


EEG 
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men, and makes them produce more and better com- 
- modities of the ſame ſpecies. A ſtagnation is here 
pernicious, where - ever it happens; becauſe it ope- 
rates backwards, and ftops or benumbs the induſtri- 
ous hand in its production of what is uſeful to human | 
life. But what production we owe to Change-alley, or 
even what conſumption, except that of coffee, and 
pen, ink, and paper, I have not yet learn d; nor 
can one foreſee the loſs or decay of any one beneficial 
commerce or eommodity, tho” that place and all its. 
cr * 


Bur tho' this den bas never been explain'd hs 
' Hoſe who inſiſt ſo much on the advantages that re- 
ſſult from a circulation, there tems, however, to be 
ſiome benefit of a ſimilar kind, arifing from our in- 
cumbrances: As indeed, what human evil is there, 
which is not attended with ſome advantage? Thies 
we ſhall endeavour to explain, that we oy * 


the 1 2 un to allow it. 


Punic u. are” with ue habe 6 ld ur 
money, and pals as readily at the current price as 
gold or filver. Where- ever any prefitable underta - 

Uing offers itſelf, however expenſive, there are never 
wanting hands enough to embrace it; nor need a tra- 
der, who has ſums in the public ſtocks, fear to lanch 
out into the moſt; extenſive trade; fince he is poſſeſt d 
of funds, _ will anſwer the moſt ſudden demand 
that can be made upon him. No merchant thinks it 
neceſſary to keeß by him any conſiderable caſh. Bank- 

ſtock, or India. bonds, eſpecially the latter, ferve to 
All the ame purpoſes; 'becauſs he can diſpoſe of es, 
03:45 | Q 


— 
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or pledge them to a banker, in a quarter of an TRY 
and at the ſame time they are not idle, even when in 
his ſcritoire,. but bring him in a conſtant revenue. In 
ſhort, our national debts furniſh merchants with a 
ſpecies: of money, that is continually multiplying in 
their hands, and produces ſure gain, beſide the pro- 
" fits of their commerce. This muſt enable them to 
trade upon leſs profit. The ſmall profit of the mer- 
chant renders the commodity cheaper,. cauſes a great- 

4 er conſumption, quickens the labour of the common 
people, and helps to ſpread arts and induſtry thro” 
| the whole 2 


Tunkz are alſo, we may obſerve, in England, and 
in all ſtates, which have both commerce and public 
debts, a ſet of men, who are half-merchants, half- 

9 4 ſtockholders, and may be ſuppos d willing to trade 
| for ſmall profits ;, becauſe commerce is not their prin» 
| | Cipal or ſole ſupport, and their revenues in the funds. 
are a ſure reſource for themſelves and their families. 
Were there no funds, great merchants would have no 
. expedient for realizing or ſecuring any part of their 
profit, but by making purchaſes of land; and land: 
has many diſadvantages in compariſon of "Pk Re- 
| quiring more care and inſpection, it divides the time 
il and attention of the merchant ;. upon any tempting: 
offer or extraordinary accident in trade, it is not fo. 
eaſily converted into money; and as it attraQts too 
| much, both by the many natural pleaſures it affords, 
and the authority it gives, it ſoon converts the citi- . 
en into the country-gentleman. More men, there- 
Fore, with large ſtocks and incomes, may naturally 
| be ſuppos d to continue in trade, where there are pu- 
5 0 | blic. 


N 


* 
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blic 3 : And this, it muſt be own'd, is of ſome 
advantage to commerce, by diminiſhing its proſits, 
promoting circulation, and encouraging induſtry *. 


Bur, in oppoſition to theſe two favourable circum- 
ſtances, perhaps of no very great importance, weigh. 
the many diſadvantages which attend our public 
debts, in the whole interiar oeconomy of the ſtate 2 
'You will find no compariſon betwixt the ill and the 
good which reſult from them. 1050 

Firk, "Ts certain, that a debts cauſe a 3 
mighty confluence of people and riches to the capital, 
by the great ſums which are levy'd in the provinces: 
to pay the intereſt of thoſe debts ; and perhaps too, 
by the advantages in trade above mention'd, which 
they give the merchants in the capital above the reſt 
of the kingdom. The queſtion is, Whether, in our 
caſe, it be for the public intereſt, chat ſo many pri- 
vileges ſhould be conferr'd on London, which has al- 
ready arriv'd at ſuch an enormous ſize, and ſeems ſtill | 
increaſing ? Some men are apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences. For my part, I cannot forbear thinking, 
that tho' the head is undoubtedly too big for the bo- 
dy, yet that great city is ſo happily ſituated, that its 
exceſſive bulk cauſes leſs inconvenience than even a 
ſmaller capital to a greater kingdom. There is more 


on this head, I ſhall obſerve, without interrupting the thread 
of the argument, that the multiplicity of our public debts ſerves 


| rather to ſink the intereſt, and that the more the government bor- 


rows, the cheaper may they expect to borrow; conttary to firſtt: 
appearance, and contrary to common opinion. The profits of 
trade have an inflacnce on intereſt, Sec diſcourſe IV. be 


difference 
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-Slſerence betwixt the prices of all proviſions i in Paris 
and Lengueder, than betwixt org in n Londow and Tork- 
Hire. 


Secondly, PupLIC ** being a kind of paper - ere · 
Gt, have all the diſadvantages attending that ſpecies 
of money. They baniſh gold and filver from the 
Moſt conſiderable commeree of the ſtate, reduce them 
5 to common circulation, and by that means render all 
1 proviſions and labour dearer than otherwiſe they 
: would be. 


j | Thirdly, THz taxes which 3 to yay the in- 
MY tereſts of theſe debts, are a check upon induſtry, 
heighten the IE On, and are an oppreſſion 
on the poorer er 


a Fourth, As 4 ſhare * na- 
tional funds, they render the public, in a manner, tri- 
butary to them, and may in time N the trank- 


port of our 225 and our A 


Fi ifthly, Tus greateſt part of public ſtock being 
| always in the hands of idle people, who live on their 
; revenue, our funds give great G NN to an 
| and 6 | 


9 Bur tho' the | injury wh! < ariſes , to. commerce 
i and induſtry from. our public funds, will appear, upon 
| balancing the whole, very conſiderable, it is trivial 
in compariſon of the prejudice which reſults to the 
_ Rate conſider'd as a body politic, whieh muſt ſupport 
. in the ſociety of nations, and have various tranſt 
N actions 


„„ NE- "0"O: - P 
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actions with other ſlates, in wars and negotiations. 
The ill, there, is pure and unmix'd, without any fa- 
e circumſtance to atone for it: And *tis an ill 
too of a nature the higheſt = moſt reef | 


Wy have indeed been told, chat tho public is no 


weaker upon account of its debts; ſince they are 


moſtly due amongſt ourſelves, and bring as much pro- 
perty to one as they take from another. Tis like 


transferring money from the right hand to the left ; 


which leaves the perſon neither richer nor poorer than 
before. Such looſe reaſonings and ſpecious compari- 


fons will always paſs, where we judge not upon prin- 


ciples. I aſk, Is it poſſible, in the nature of things, 
to overburthen a nation with taxes, even where the 


ſovereign refides amongſt them ? Thevery doubt ſeems. 
extravagant; ſince tis requiſite, in every common 


eee. that there be a certain proportion obſerv*d 

betwixt the laborious and the idle part of it. But if 
all our preſent taxes be mortgag'd, muſt we-not in- 
vent new ones? And may not this matter be carry'd 
to a length that n. n . 


In every nation, thang io wg FRONT RP 


of levy money more eaſy than others, ſuitable to 


the way of living of the people, and the commodities. 
they make uſe of. In Britain, the exciſes upon malt 
and beer afford a very large revenue; becauſe the ope- 


- rations of malting and brewing are very tedious, and 
are impoſſible to be conceal'd ; and at the ſame time, 
theſe: commodities are not fo abſolutely neceſſary to 
fe, as that the raiſing their price would very much af. 


bring poorer ſort. Theſe taxes being all he 
| What. 


( : . 


U 


- 
*s 
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q what difficulty to find new ones! what vexation and 
wn Ss TURE ene! 


Durixs upon eee equal and eaſy 
than thoſe upon poſſeſſions. What a loſs to the pu- 
dlic, that the former are all exhauſted, and that we 


| muſt have recourſe to ther more grievous method * le- 


ng taxes! 


Wann all the ——_— e ſtewards to 


. the public, muſt not neceſſity force them to practiſe 


all the arts of oppreſſion us d by ſtewards, where the 
-abſence and neg . of the proprietor render 8510 


. ſecure againſt i uiry ? 


Torr ſearce be aſſerted, that no hounds 2 
ever to be ſet to national debts; and that the public 
would be no weaker, were 12 or 15 ſhillings in the 


pound, land-tax, mortgag d, along with all the pre- 


ſent cuſtoms and exciſes.. There is ſomething, there- 


fore, in the caſe, beſide the mere transferring of pro- 


perty from one hand to another. In 500 years, the 


poſterity of thoſe now in the coaches,. and of thoſe 1 


upon the boxes, will probably have chang'd places, 


| Without affecting the public by theſe revolutions. 


1 uusr confeſs, that there is a ſtrange fupineneſs, 


| om long 5 crept into all ranks of men, with 


regard to public debts, not unlike what divines ſo ve- 
hemently complain of with regard to their religious 
doctrines. We all own, that the moſt ſanguine ima- 


Zination cannot hope, either that this or any future 


miniſtry will be poſſeſi d of ſuch rigid and ſteady fru- 
*z 17 | Rye | 
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gality, as to make any conſiderable progreſs in the 


payment of our debts; or that the ſituation of foreign 


affairs will, for any long time, allow them leiſure and 


tranquillity ſufficient for ſuch an undertaking *. What 

then is to become of us? Were we ever ſo good Chriſti- : 
ans, and ever ſo reſign'd to Providence; this, me- 
thinks, were a curious queſtion, even confider'd as a 
ſpeculative one, and what it might not be altogether” 
impoſſible to form ſome conjectural ſolution of. The 
events here will depend little upon the contingencies 
of battles, negotiations, intrigues, and factions. 

There ſeems to be a/natural progreſs of things, which 
may guide our reaſoning. As it would have requir'd 


| buta moderate ſhare of prudence, when we firſt began 
| this practice of mortgaging, to have foretold, from 


the nature of men and of miniſters, that things would 
neceſſarily be carried to the length we ſee; ſo now 
that they have at laſt happily reach'd it, it may not 
be difficult to gueſs at the conſequences. It muſt, in- 
deed, be one of theſe two events; either the nation 
muſt deſtroy public credit, or public credit will de- 


| troy the nation. Tis impoſſible they can both ſub- 


In times of peace and ſecurity, when alone it is poſſible to pax 
debt, the money'd intereſt are averſe to receive partial payments, 
which they know not how to diſpoſe of to advantage; and the 
landed intereſt are averſe to continue the taxes requiſite for that 
purpoſe. Why therefore ſhould a miniſter perſevere in a meaſure 
ſo diſagreeable to all parties? For the ſake, I ſuppoſe, of a poſte- 
rity, which he will never ſee, or of a few reaſonable reflecting peo - 
ple, whoſe united intereſt, perhaps, will not be able to ſecure him 


the ſmalleſt borough in England. Tis not likely we ſhall ever find 
any miniſter ſo bad a polifician.. With regard to theſe narrow do». 
ſtructive maxims of politics, all miniſters are expert enough. = 


— 


, 


* 
2” 


or diſguis d; and that viſible property in lands and 
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lit, after the manner they u EVE hitherto, u- 
| bag d. in this, as well. an.tu femme cther actions. . | 


Tray was, indeed, a ſcheme for the payment of 
our debts, which was propos d by an excellent citizen, 
Mr Hutchinſon, above 30 years ago, and which was 
much approv'd of by ſome men of ſenſe, but never 
was likely to take effect. He aſſerted, that there was 
a-fallacy in imagining, that the public ow'd this debt; 
for that really every individual ow'd a proportional . 
ſhare of it, and paid, in his taxes, a proportional 
ſhare of the intereſt, beſide the expences of levying 
theſe taxes. Had we not better then, ſays he, make 
a proportional diſtribution of the debt amongſt us, 
and each of us contribute a ſum ſuitable to his pro- 
perty, and by that means diſcharge at once all our 
funds and public mortgages ? He ſeems not to have 
conſider d, that the laborious poor pay a conſiderable, 
part of the taxes by their annual conſumptions, tho 

they could not advance, at once, a proportional part 
of the ſum requir'd. Not to mention, that property . 
in money and ſtock in trade might eaſily be conceal'd | 


houſes would really at laſt anſwer for the whole: An 
inequality and oppreſſion which never would be ſub- 
mitted to. But tho' this project is never likely to 
take place; tis not altogether improbable, that when 

the nation become heartily ſick of their debts, and 

are cruelly oppreſs'd by them, ſome daring projector 
may ariſe, with viſionary ſchemes for their diſcharge. 
And as public credit will begin, by that time, to be 
W wan W Oey * as hap- 


+ pen d 
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pen d in France; poll. eme e 


doctor 


Bur tis mofe probable, that the breach of na- 
tional faith will be the neceſſary effect of wars, de- 
feats, misfortunes, and public calamities, or even per- 
haps of victories and conqueſts. I muſt confeſs, when 
1 ſee princes and ſtates fighting and quanrelliva, a- 
midſt their debts, funds, and public mortgages, it al - 
ways brings to my mind a match of cudgel- playing 
fought in a China ſhop. How can it be expected, that 
ſovereigns will ſpare a ſpecies of property, which is 
pernicious to themſelves and to the public, when . 
they have ſo little compaſſion on lives and properties, 
which are uſeful to both? Let the time come (and 
ſurely it will come) when the new funds, created for 


| the exigencies of the year, are not ſubſcr b'd to, and 


raiſe not the money projected. Suppoſe, either that 
the caſh of the nation is exhauſted ; or that our faith, 


* Some neighbouring ſtates practiſe an eaſy Expedient, by which 
they lighten their public debts. The French have a cuſtom (as the 


Romans formerly had) of augmenting their money; and this the JE 


nation has been ſo much familiariz'd to, that it hurts not N 
credit, tho it be really cutting off at once, by an edit, ſo much 
of their debts. The Dutch diminiſh the intereſt without the con- 


| ſent of their creditors; or, which is the ſame thing, they arbitrarily 


tax the funds as well as other property. Could we praftife either 
of theſe methods, we need never be oppreſs/d by the national debt; 
and 'tis not impoſſible but one of theſe, or ſome other method, may, 
at. all adventures, be try'd, on the augmentation of our incumbran- 
ces and difficulties, But people in this country are ſo good reaſon- 
ers upon Mfever regards their intereſt, that ſuch a practice will 
deceive no A 
* a * | 
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| | 7 which has been hitherto ſo ample, begins to fall us. 


Suppoſe, that, in this diſtreſs, the nation is threat- 
en'd with an invaſion; a rebellion is ſuſpected or broke 


out at home; a ſquadron cannot be equipp'd for want 


2 


| „ . tions, perhaps, of being immediately replac'd. 


Lucien 


= ok pay, victuals, orrepairs; or even a foreign ſubſidy 
1 cannot be advanc'd. What muſt a prince or mini- 
ſter do in ſuch an emergence ? The right of ſelf · preſer · 

vation is unalienable'in every individual, much more 

in every community. And the folly of our ſtateſmen 

V. | muſt then be greater than the folly of thoſe who firſt 
cContracted debt, or, what is more, than that of thoſe. 
who truſtefl, or A truſt this ſecurity, if theſe 
ſtateſmen have the means of ſafety in their hands, and 
do not employ them. The funds, created and mort- 
gag'd, will, by that time, bringin a large yearly re- 

| venue, ſufficient for the defence and ſecurity of the na- 
tion: Money is perhaps lying in the exchequer, ready 
for the diſcharge of the quarterly intereſt : Neceſſity 
calls, fear urges, reaſon exhorts, compaſſion alone 
exclaims: The money will immediately be ſeiz d for 
the current ſervice, under the moſt ſolemn proteſta - 


But 


no more is requiſite. The whole fabric, already tot- 
tering, falls to the ground, and buries thouſands in its 
ruins. And this, I think, may be called the natural 
_ death of public credit: For to this period it tends as 
naturally as an animal wy to its diſſolution and de> 


poo 


eee mankind, that, notwith- 
ng ſuch a violent ſhock to public credit, as a voluntary bank- 
ruptey in E. gland would occaſion, it would not probably be long, 


. ä 
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Turn two events, ſuppos'd above, are n 
tous, but not the moſt calamitous. Thouſands are 
thereby ſacrific'd to the ſafety of millions. But we 
are not without danger, that the contrary event may 
take * and that millions way be Gacrific'd for 


The 3 King of bs during the late. war, borrow'd mo- 
ney at lower intereſt than ever his grandfather did; and as low as 
the Brit;ſo parliament, comparing the natural rate of intereſt in 
both kingdoms.” And tho? men are commonly more govern'd by 
what they have ſeen, than by what they foreſce, with whatever cer- 
tainty ; yet promiſes, proteſtations, fair appearances, with the al- 
lurements of preſent intgreſt, have ſuch powerful influence as few 
are able to reſiſt. Mankind are, in all ages, caught by the fame . 
baits : The ſame tricks, play'd over and over again, ſtill trepan 
them. The heights of popularity and patriotiſm are ſtill the beaten | 
road to power and tyranny ; flattery to treachery; ſtanding armies 
/ to arbitrary government ; and the glory of God to the temporal 
intereſt of the clergy, The fear of an everlaſting deſtruction of 
credit, allowing it to be an evil, is a needleſs bugbear. A prudent 
man, in reality, would rather lend to the public immediately after 
they had taken a ſpunge to their debts, than at preſent ; as much as 
an opulent knave, even tho? one could not force him to Pay, is a 
preferable debtor to an honeſt bankrupt : For the former, in order 
to carry on buſineſs, may findit his intereſt to diſcharge his debts, 
where they are not exorbitant : The latter has it not in his power. 
The reaſoning of Tacitus, bift. lib. 3. as it is eternally true, is very 
applicable to our preſent caſe. Sed vulgus ad magnitudinem benefi= 
ciorum aderat : Stultiſſimus quiſque pecuniis mercabatur : Apud ſa- 5 
Pientes caſſa babebantur, que neque dari neque acci pi, ſalua re publica, 
* Poterant. The public is a debtor, whom no man can oblige to 
pay. The only check which the creditors have on it, is the in- 
tereſt of preſerving credit ; an intereſt, which may eaſily be over- 
balanc'd by a very great debt, and by a difficult and extraordinary - 
emergence, even ſuppoſing that credit ifrecoverable. Not to men- 
tion, that a preſent neceſſity often forces ſtates into meaſures _ 
are, ſrifily ſpeaking, againſt their *. 
Vor. * . + +" Wu 
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ever to the temporary ſafety of thouſands . Our 
popular government, perhaps, will render it difficult | 
or dangerous for a miniſter to venture on ſo deſperate 
an expedient, as that of a voluntary bankruptcy. 
And tho* the houſe of Lords be altogether compos'd 
of the proprietors of lands, and the houſe of Commons 
chiefly ; and conſequently neither of them can be fup- 
pos d to have great property in the funds: Yet the 
connections of the members may be ſo great with the 
_ proprietors, as to render them more tenacious of pu- 
blic faith, than prudence, policy, or even juſtice, 
ſtrictiy ſpeaking, requires. And perhaps, too, our fo- 
_ reign enemies, or rather enemy, (for we have but one 
to dread), may be ſo politic as to diſcover, that our 
fafety. lies in deſpair, and may not, therefore, ſhow 
the danger, open and barefac'd, till it be inevitable. 
The balance of power in Europe, our grandfathers, 
our fathers, and we, have all juſtly eſteem'd too un- 


equal to be preſerv'd without our attention and aſſiſt- 


»I have heard it has been computed, that the whole creditors of 
the public, natives and foreigners, amount on ly to 17,000. Theſe 
make a figurg at preſent on their income ; but in caſe of a public 
bankruptcy, would, in an inſtant, become the loweſt, as well as the 
molt wretched of the people. The dignity and authority of the 
landed gentry and nobility is much better rooted; and wouldren- 
der the contention very unequal, if ever we come to that extremi- 
ty. One would incline to aſſign to this event a very near period, 
ſuch as half a century, had not our fathers? prophecies of this kind 
been already found fallacious, by the duration of our public credit, 
ſo much beyond all reaſonable ex pectation. When the aſtrologers 
in France were every year forctelling the death of Harry IV. Theſe 
fellows, ſays he, muſt be right gt laſt. We ſhall, therefore, be more 
cautious than to aſſign any pitti date; and ſhall content _—_ 


* * out the event in general. 
ance. 
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ance. But our children, weary with the ſtruggle, and 
fetter'd with incumbranees, may ſit down ſecure, and 
ſee their neighbours oppreſs'd and conquer'd; till, at 
laſt, they themſelves and their -creditors lie both at 
the mercy of the conqueror. And this may properly 

enough be denominated the violent 4 ot our pu- 
Buy credit. 


Tusk lem n the events which decent whey | 
remote, and which reaſon foreſees as clearly almoſt as 
ſhe can do any thing that lies in the womb of time. 
And tho' the antients maintain'd, that in order to 
reach the gift of prophecy, a certain divine fury or 

\=_ was requiſite; one may ſafely affirm, that, 
in order to deliver ſuch prophecies as theſe, no more 
is neceſſary, than merely to be in one's ſenſes, free 

From the OO of * madneſs and W 
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SHAL L * three e cuſtoms i in 
three celebrated governments; and ſhall con- 
clude from the whole, that all general maxims in po- 
litics ought to be eſtabliſh'd with great reſerve ; and 
that irregular and extraordinary appearances are fre- 
quently diſcover'd in the moral, as well as in the 
phyſical world. The former, perhaps, we can better 
account for, after they happen, from ſprings and prin- 
ciples, of which every one has, within himſelf, or 
from obvious obſervation, the ſtrongeſt aſſurance and 
conviction: But tis often fully as impoſſible for hu- 
man 8 3 to n and foretel 
them. 


1 ou would think it efſential-to every ſupreme 
council or aſſembly, which debates, that entire li- 
berty of ſpeech ſhould be granted to every member, 
and that all motions or reaſonings ſhould be e 
which can any way tend to illuſtrate the point onder 
deliberation. One would conclude, with till greater 
aſſurance, that, after a motion was made, which was 
voted and \approv'd by that aſſembly in which the 
legiſlature is lodg'd, the member who made the mo- 
tion, mult for ever be exempted from farther trial and 
inquiry. But no political maxim can, at firſt. ſight, 
appear more undiſputable, than that he muſt, at leaſt, 
be ſecur'd from all inferior — z and "that no- 
thing 


f 
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thing del chan the ſame ſuprenie legiſlative aſſembly, 
in their ſubſequent meetings, could render him ac- 
countable for thoſe motions and harangues which they 
had before approv d of. But theſe axioms, however 
-irrefragable they may appear, have all fail'd in the 
_ Athenian government, from cauſes and principles ws, 
"which appear arent; Ep $04» 
ob e ypapy Tapavopor, or indifiment of illegality, 
| (tho! it has not been remark'd by antiquaries or com- 
mentators), any man was try'd and puniſh'd,in a com- 
mon court of judicature, for any law which had 
pak'd upon his motion, in the aſſembly. of the peo- 
ple, if that law appear'd to the court unjuſt, or preju- 
dicial to the public. Thus Demoſthenes, finding that 
ſhip-money was levy'd irregularly, and that the poor 
bore the ſame burden as the rich in equipping the gal- 
lies, corrected this inequality by a very uſeful law, 
which proportion'd the expence to the revenue and in- 
come of each individual. He mov'd for this law in 
the aſſembly; he prov'd its advantages * ; he con- 
vinc'd the people, the only legiſlature in Athens; the the 
law paſs d, and was carry d into execution: And yet 
he was try d in a criminal court for that law, upon 
the complaint of the rich, who reſented the altera · 
tion he had introduc'd into the finances T. He was 


indeed acquitted, _ PIR anew youu uſefulneſs 
of this la. 


CTESIPHON mov: in the aſſinbly of the re- 
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ple, that particular W ſhould be conferr'd on 
Demoſthenes, as on a.citizen affectienate and uſeful to 
the commonwealth :. The people, convinc'd of this 
truth, voted thoſe. bonows :. Yet was Ctefiphon try'd 
by the pap raparouoy. It was aſſerted, amongſt other 
topics, that Demoſthenes, was not. a good citizen, nor 
affectionate to the commonwealth : And the orator 
was called upon to defend his friend, and conſequently 
Himſelf; which he executed by that ſublime piece of 
eloquence, that has « ever * been the * of 
mankind. | 


AFTER the fatal battle of e a law ws 
paſs'd, upon the motion of Hyperides, giving liberty to 
flavey, and inrolling them in the troops. On ac- 
count of this law, the orator was afterwards try'd by 
the indictment above mention d; and defended him-. 
felf, amongſt other topics, by that ſtroke celebrated 
by Plutarch and Longinus. I was not 1, ſaid be, that 
anow'd for this lau: It was the neceſſities of war; it was 
the battle of Charonea. The orations of Demoſthenes a- 
bound with many inſtances of trials of this nature; 

and prove _— that en was aer 
en 4 | 


5 Taz Athenian 3 was ch a mabbiſh. go- 
vernment, as we can ſcarce form a notion of in the 
preſent age of the awd The whole collective body 


l * Plutarchus is vita decem olatorum. Demoſthenes gives. a different 
account of this law. Contra Ariſtogiton. orat. II. He ſays, That its. 
| purport was, to render the ar? tio, or to reſtore the privi- 
lege of bearing aſſices to thoſe who had been declar d incapable. 

Perhaps theſe were both. cakes of the ſame law, n = 
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of the people voted in every law, without any limi- 
tation of property, without any diſtinction of 1 
without controul from any magiſtracy or ſenate 

and conſequently: with little regard to order, bo 


tice, or prudence. The Athenians ſoon became ſen- 


fible of the miſchiefs attending this conſtitution : But : 
being averſe to the checking themſelves by any rule 
or reſtriction, they reſolved, at leaſt, to check their 


demagogues or counſellors, by the fear of future pu- 


niſnment and inquiry. They accordingly inſtituted 


this remarkable law; a law eſteem'd fo eſſential to 


their government, that A/chines inſiſts on it as a 
known truth, that were it aboliſh'd or neglected, it 


were impoſſible for the Democracy to ſubſiſt Tr. 


Tas people fear'd not any ill conſequences to li- 


berty from the authority of the criminal courts be- 
cauſe theſe were nothing, but very numerous juries, | 
choſen by lot from amongſt the people. And they 
confidered themſelves juſtly as in a ſtate of pupillage; 
where they had an authority, after they came to the 
uſe of reaſon, not only. to retract and controul what- 
ever had been determin'd, but to puniſh any guardian 
for meaſures which they had embrac' d by his perſua - 


* The ſenate of the Beat was only a leſs numerous mob, cho- 


fra by av EY the people; * N N. 


great. 
+ In Cieſipbontem. Tis n that the firſt ſtep, afier 
2 diſſolution of the Democraey by Critias and the Thirty, was 


to annul the Y pen nen, as we learn from Demoſihenes X67 06 


T The orator in this oration gives us the words of the law, 
eſtabliſhing the Ypapn Xapavopr,. pag. 297. ex. edit. Aldi. And 


he N N or it, =O the ſame * that we Ai ; reaſon 
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' Gon. | The fame law had plats in naue, and for 
the fame Te: : 15 

8 apptety to have been an uſual hifi in Athens, 

| on the eſtabliſhment of any law eſteem'd very uſeful 
1 popular, to prohibit for ever its abrogation and re- 
peal. Thus the demagogue, who diverted all the 
public revenues to the ſupport of ſhows and ſpectacles, 


made it criminal ſo much as to move for a reverſe- 7? 


ment of this law +. Thus Leprines mov'd for a law, 
not only to recal all the immunities formerly granted, 
but to deprive the people for the future of the power 
of granting any more 1. Thus all bills of attainder | 
were forbid, or laws that affect one Atbenian, with- 


Ry out extending to the whole commonwealth. Theſe | 


abſurd clauſes, by which the legiſlature vainly at- 
tempted to bind itſelf for ever, proceeded from an u- 
niverſal ſenſe of the levity and Wind of bo 
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Il. A watt within a wheel, ſuch as we e obſerve 
In the German empire, is conſider d by Lord Shaftfbu- 
739 . as an abſurdity in politics: But what muſt we 
fay to two equal wheels, which govern the fame poli- 
tical machine, without any mutual check, controul, 
or ſubordination; and yet preſerve the greateſt har- 
mony and concord? To eſtabliſh two diſtinct legiſ- 
latures, each of which poſſeſſes full and abſoluteꝰ au- 
thority within itſelf, and ſtands in no need of the o- 


2 


; Plat in vila Pelop. + Demaſt. ou 1. 2. |; 
- + Demoſt. contra Lept. || Demoft. contra Ariſtocratem. 
ff . part 3. $2. 
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ther J aſſiſtance, in order to give validity to its acts; 
this may appear, 'beforehand, altogether impractica- 

ble, as long as men are actuated by the paſſions of am- 

bition, emulation, and avarice, which have been hi- 

| therto their chief governing principles. And ſhould I 


aſſert, that, the ſtate I have in my eye was divided into 
two diſtin factions, each of which predominated j in 


a diſtin legiſlature, and yet produc'd no claſhing of. 


theſe independent powers; the ſuppoſition may ap- 
pear almoſt incredible. And if, to augment the pa- 
radox, I ſhould affirm, that this disjointed, i irregular 
government, was the moſt active, triumphant, and 
illuſtrious commonwealth, which ever yet appear d 
on the ſtage of the world; I ſhould certainly be told, 


that ſuch a political chimera was as abſurd as any vi- 
ſion of the poets. But there is no need for ſearching 0 
long, in order to prove the reality of the foregoing 
ſuppoſitions: For this was W the caſe with the 
Roman. republic.. 


The legiſlative” power was' there lodg's work in 


| the comitia centuriata and comitia tributa. In the ſor- 
mer, 'tis well known, the people voted according to 


their cenſus; ſo that when the firſt claſs was unani- 


mous, (as commonly happen d), tho? it contain'd not, 
perhaps, the hundredth part of the common wealth, 
it determin'd the whole ; and, with the authority of 
the ſenate,  eſtabliſh*d a law. In the latter, every 

vote was alike ; and as the authority of the ſenate was 
not there requiſite, the lower people entirely pre- 
vail'd, and gave law to the whole ſtate.” In all party- 
div asg at firſt betwixt the Patricians and Plabejant, 
5 afterwards betwixt the nobles and the people, the in- 


„ tereſt. 
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| tereſt of the Aziſtocracy was predominant in the fix(t 
legiſlature ; that of the Democracy in the ſecond : 

The one could always deſtroy what the other had e- 
Rabliſh'd : Nay, the one, by a ſudden and unfore- 
ſeen motion, might take the ſtart of the other ; and 
totally annihilate its rival, by a vote, which, from 
the nature of the conſtitution, had the full authority 
of a law. But no ſuch conteſt or ſtruggle is obſerv'd 


in the hiſtory of Rome: No inſtance of a quarrel be- 


twixt theſe two Iegillatures ; tho many betwixt the 
parties that govern'd in each. Whence aroſe this 
concord, which may ſeem ſo extraordinary? e 


Tux legiſlature.eſtabliſh'd at Rome, by the autho- 
| rity of Servius Tullius, was the comitia centuriata, : 
which, after. the expulſion of the kings, render'd the 
government, for ſome time, altogether ariſtocratical. 
But the people, having numbers and force on their 
| fide, and being clated with frequent conqueſts and 
victories in their foreign wars, always prevail'd when 
puſh'd to extremities, and -firſt, extorted from the ſe- 
nate the magiſtracy of the tribunes,. and then the le- 
gillative power of the comitia tributa. It then behoy'd' 
the nobles to be more careful than ever not ta pro- 
voke the people. For beſide the force which the 
latter were always paſſeſs d of, they had. now got poſ- 
ſedſſion of legal authority, and could inſtantly break in 
Pieces any order or inſtitution which directly oppos d 
them. By intrigue, by. influence, by. money, by 
combination, and by, the reſpect paid their. character, 
the nobles might often prevail, and direct the whole 
machine of government: But had they openly ſet 
their comitia centuriata in . to the _— 
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they had ſoon loſt the advantage of that inſtitution, 


along with their conſuls, praetors, ediles, and all the 


magiſtrates elected by it. But the comitia tributa, not 
having the ſame reaſon for reſpecting the centuriata, 


frequently repeal'd laws favourable to the Ariſtocra- 


cy : They limited the authority of the nobles, pro- 
toted the people from oppreſſion, and controul'd the 
actions of the ſenate and magiſtracy. The centuriata 
found it convenient always to ſubmit ; and tho equal 
in authority, yet being inferior in power, durſt never 


directly give any ſhock to the other legiſlature, either 


by repealing its laws, or eſtabliſhing Iaws, which, it | 
foreſaw,. would. ſoon be repeal'd by it. 4 | 


N o inſtance is found of any oppoſition or 3 


betwixt theſe camitia; except one ſlight attempt of 


this kind, , mention'd by Appian in the 3d book of his 


civil wars. Mark, Anthony, reſolving to deprive Deci- 


mus Brutus of the government of Ciſalping Gaul, rail'd 
in the Forum, and call'd one. of the — in order 
to prevent the meeting of the other, which had been 
order'd by the ſenate. But affairs were then fallen in- 
to ſuch confuſion, and the Reman conſtitution was ſo 
near its. final diſſolution, that no inference can be 


drawn from ſuch an expedient., This conteſt, be- 


ſides, was founded more on form than party. Twas 
the ſenate, who order'd the comitia iriluta, that they 


might obſtruct the meeting of the. centuriata, Which, 


by the conſtitution, or at leaſt forms of the govern - 
ment, could alone diſpoſe of provinces. , net i i546 


CICE RO was recall d by the comitia centuriata, . : 


ER 


— 


But his benibent, we may obſerve, never was con- 

| fider'd as a legal deed, ariſing fries the free choice 

and inclination of the people. It was always a- 

| ſerib'd to the violence alone of Chur, and the dil- 
CO introduc'd by him into the government. 


a im. TE third cuſtom which we propos'd to ob- 
| ſerve, regards England; and tho' it be not fo impor- 
tant as thoſe which we have pointed out in Athens 
and Rome, it is no lefs ſingular and remarkable. *Tis 
a maxim in politics, which we readily admit as un- 
diſputed and univerſal, That a power, however great, 
when granted by law to an eminent magiſtrate, is not 
ſo dangerous to liberty, as an authority, however in- 
conſiderable, which he acquires from violenge and u- 
ſurpation. For, beſides that the law always limits e- 
very power which it beſtows, the very receiving it as 
a conceſſion eſtabliſhes the authority whence it is de- 
riy'd, and preſerves the harmony of the conſtitution. 
By the ſame right that one prerogative is aſſum'd 
without law, another may alſo be claim'd, and ano- 
ther, with ſtill greater facility; while the firſt u- 
ſurpations both ſerve” as precedents to the following, 
and pive force to maintain them. Hence the heroiſm 
of Hampden, who fuſtain'd the whole violence of 
royal proſecution, rather than pay a tax of 20 ſhil- 
lings not impos'd by parliament ; hence the care of 
all Ezg/iþ patriots to guard againſt the firſt ineroach- 
ments of the crown ; and hence alone the . 

at this day, of Erb liberty. | 

"Turns is, bowever, one occaſion, * the par- 
Pament has departed from this maxim; 1 that is, 
in 
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im the preffing of ſeamen.” The exerciſe of an illegal 


power is here tacitly permitted in the crown; and 
tho? it has frequently been under deliberation, how 
that power might be render'd legal, and granted, 


under proper reſtrictions, to the ſovereign, no ſafe ex- 
| pedient could ever be propos d for that purpoſe, and 


the danger to liberty always appear'd greater from 
law than from uſurpation. While this power is ex- 
ercis'd to no other end than to man the navy, men 

willingly ſubmit to it, from a ſenſe of its uſe and ne. 
ceflity ; and the filors, who are alone affected by it, 
find no body to ſupport them, in claiming the rights 
and privileges which the law grants, without dif- 
tinction, to all Exghfs ſubjects. But were this power, 
on any occaſion, made an inſtrument of faction or mi- 
niſterial tyranny, the oppoſite faction, and indeed all 
lovers of their country, would immediately take the 


alarm, and ſupport the injur'd party: the liberty of 


Engliſbmen would be aſſerted; juries would be impla- 
cable; and the tools of tyranny, acting both againſt 
law and equity, would meet with the ſevereſt ven- 
geance. On the other hand, were the parliament to 


grant ſuch an authority, they would probably fall into 


one of theſe two inconveniencies: They would either 


beſtow it under ſo many reſtrictions as would make it 


loſe its effects, by cramping the authority of the 


crown; or they would render it ſo large and com- 


prehenſive, as might give occaſion to great abuſes, 
for which we could, in that caſe, have no remedy. 
The very illegality of the power, at preſent, prevents 


| Kr SEL IANS eaſy a remedy againſt them. 


_ I PRETEND not, by this reaſoning, to exclude 
- poſſibility 
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poſſibility of contriving a regiſter for ſeamen, which 
might man. the navy, without. being dangerous to 
liberty. I only obſerve, that no ſatisfactory ſcheme 
of that nature has yet been propos d. Rather than 
adopt any project hitherto invented, we. continue a 
practice ſeemingly the moſt. abſurd and unaccounta- - 
ble. Authority,, in times of full. internal peace and 
concord, is. arm:d againſt law : A continu'd. and o- 
pen uſurpation in the crown is permitted, amidft the 
greateſt jealouſy. and watchfulneſs in the people; nay 
proceeding from thoſe very principles: Liberty, in a 
country of the higheſt liberty, is left entirely to its 
own defence, without any countenance or protection: 
The wild ſtate of nature is renew'd, in. one of the 
moſt civiliz'd ſocieties. of mankind : And great vio; 
lences and diſorders amongſt the people, the moſt hu» 
mane and the beſt natur d, are committed with im- 
punity; while the one party pleads obedience to the 
ſupreme magiſtrate, the other the en of funda- 
mental laws. | 


* 224536020 * 
5 1 12 0 0 RS * . 
of the Populnſieſ of Auien Nations*, 


"HERE is very. little ground, either from: rea · 
| | ſon or experience, to conclude the univerſe e: 
ternal or corruptible. The continual. and rapid 
motion of matter, the violent revolutions with which 
every part is agitated, the changes remark'd in the 
heavens, the plain. traces as. well as tradition of an 
univerſal deluge or general convulſion of the elements ;. 
all theſe prove ſtrongly the mortality of this fabrie of I 
the world, and its paſſage, by corruption or diſſolu- 
tion, PWR one ſtate. or order to another. It. muſt, 
therefore, have its infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
abe, as well as each individual form which it con- 


*Ani ingenious eter as ag this diſcourſe nikon. anbver, 
full of politeneſs, erudition, and good ſenſe. So learn'd a refutation 
would haye made the author ſuſpect, that his reaſonings were en- 2 
tirely overthrown, had he not vs'd the precaution; from the be- 
ginning, to keep him ſelf on the ſceptical ſide; and having taken this e 
advantage of the ground; he was enabled, tho? wich much inferior c 
forces, to preſerve himſelf from a total defeat. That Reverend 0 
- gentleman will always find,, where bis antagoniſt is ſo entrench'd, 
| that it. will be very difficult ta force him. Varro, in ſuch a ſituation, 
could defend himſelf againſt Hannibal, Pharnaces againſt Cæſar. 
The author, however, very willingly acknowledges, that his anta- 
g goniſt has detected many miſtakes both in his authorities and rea- 
ſbonings; and it was owing entirely to that gentleman's indulgence, 
that many more errors were not remark'd. In this edition, advan- * 
tage has been taken of his learn'd atimadverſions, and the diſcourſe 
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tains; and tis probable, that, in all theſe variations, 
man, equally with every animal and vegetable, will 
partake. In the flouriſhing age of the world, rr 
be expected, that the human ſpecies ſhould poſſel 
greater vigour both of mind A dy, more proſpe- 
rous health, higher ſpirits, longer life, and a ſtronger 
inclination and power of generation. But if the ge- 
neral ſyſtem of things, and huma n ſociety of courſe, 
have any ſuch gradual revolutions, they are too: flow 
to be diſcernible in that ſhort period which is com- 
prehended by hiſtory and tradition. Stature and force 
of body, length of life, even courage and extent of 
genius, ſeem hitherto to have been naturally, in all 
ages, pretty much the ſame. The arts and ſciences, 
| indeed, have flouriſh'd in one period, and have decay'd 
in another: But we may obſerve, that at the time when 
they roſe to greateſt perfection amongſt one people, they 
were perhaps totally unknowñ to all the neighbour- 
105 nations; and tho they univerſally decay'd in one 
e, yet in a ſucceeding generation they again re- 
viv 4, and diffus d themſelves over the world. As far, 
therefore, as obſervation reaches, there is no univer- 
ſal differencediſcerniblein thehuman ſpecies/: and tho 
It were allow d, that the univerſe; like an animal bo- 
| dy, had a natural progreſs | from infancy to old age; 
yet as it muſt ſtill be uncertain, whether, at preſent, 
it be advancing to its point of perfection, or declining 
from it, we cannot thence preſuppoſe any decay in 
human nature . or account for 
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"> Columelts Rye, lb. 3 2 5, that in Ae and Africa be 
bearing of twins was frequent, and 2 
familiares, ; 
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4 the gleater populouſneſs of avthquity; by the imagi- 
* nary youth or vigour of the world, will ſcarce be 
12 admitted by any juſt reaſaner. Theſe general pbHH. 
e FO lf cauſes ought ns to be excluded from that que- 
ow | lion. 8 | | 
per E | i | 3 
4 Tan are indeed ſome more ee „ua! 5 
* cauſes of great importance. Diſeaſes are mention d 
in antiquity, which are almoſt unknown to modern 


* medicine; and new diſeaſes have ariſen, and propaga- 
or ted themſelves, of which there are no traces in an- 
all tient hiſtory. And in this particular we may obſerve, | 
upon compariſon, that the diſadvantage. is ve 
* much on the ſide of the moderns. Not to mention | 
ome others of leſs importance, the ſmall pox commits 


ſuch ravages, as would almoſt alone account for the 
. great ſuperiority ſuppos'd in antient times. The tenth 
4 or the twelfth part of mankind, deſtroy de every ge- 
1 neration, ſhould make a vaſt A it may be 
Ft thought, in the numbers of the people; and when 
oY Join'd to venereal diſtempers, a new plague diffus'd e- 
4 very where, this diſeaſe is perhaps equivalent, by its 
* conſtant operation, to the three great ſcourges of 
"4 mankind, war, peſtilence, and famine, Were it cer- 
* tain, therefore, that antient times were more populous 
"S familiares, ac 1 filennes nt, | If this was true, there is a phy- 
TR + ical difference+both in countries and ages. For travellers make no 
or ſuch remarks of theſe countries at$reſent. On the contrary, we 
he are apt to ſuppoſe the northern nations more fertile. As thoſe two 
a; countries were provinces of the Roman empire, tis difficult, tho? 
* not altogether abſurd, to ſuppoſe that ſuch a man as N 
- | oY be miſtaken with regard to them, 


reti, 


a 
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than the preſent, and could no moral cauſes be af 


fign'd for fo. great a change; theſe phyſical cauſes a- 


lone, in the opinion of many, would be ſufficient to 


give us ſatisfaRion on that RATA 
4. 

Bur is it certain, that antiquity was fo much more 
populous, - as is pretended ? The extravagancies of 
Vaſſius, with regard to this ſubject, are well known. 
But an author of much greater genius and diſcernment 


bas ventur'd to affirm, that, according to the beſt 
computations which theſe ſubjects will admit of, 


there are not now, on the face of the earth, the fiftieth 
part of mankind, which exiſted in the time of Julius 


Car. It may eaſily be obſerv'd, that the compa- 


riſons, in this caſe, muſt be very imperfect, even tho 


we confine ourſelves to the ſcene of antient hiſtory; 
Europe, and the nations about the Mediterranean. We 


know not. exactly the numbers of any European king- 
dom, or even city, at preſent :. How can we pretend 


to. calculate thoſe of antient cities and ſtates, where 
hiſtorians have left us ſuch imperfe& traces? For my 
part, the matter appears to me ſy uncertain, that, as 
I intend to throw together ſome refle&ions on that 


bead, I ſhall intermingle the inquiry concerning cauſet 
with that concerning fa&s; which ought never to be 
admitted, where the facts can be aſcertain'd with any 


tolerable aſſurance. We ſhall, fr,, conſider, whether 


it be probable,. from what we know of the ſituation 


* 


of ſociety in both periods, that antiquity muſt have 


— See alſo eee eee. | 
47-18, 19. | 5 


* 
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deen more populous ; | ſecondly, whether in reality it 
. was ſo. If I can make appear, that the concluſion is 


not ſo certain as is pretended, in . of. ., 


: wall I n to. 


* — we may 3 that 8 with 


regard to the comparative populouſneſs of ages or 
kingdoms implies very important conſequences, and | 


commonly determines concerning the. preference of 


their whole police, manner 8, and conſtitution of go- 


veinment, For as there is in all inen, both male aud 


female, a deſire and power of generation, more active : 
than is ever univerſally exerted, the reſtraints which 
they lie under, . muſt proceed from. ſome difficulties 


in mens ſituation, which it belongs to a wile legiſ- 


ature carefully to obſerve and remove. Almoſt every 


man who thinks he can maintain a family, will have 


dne; and the human ſpecies, at this rate of propa- 
gation, would more than double every generation, 
were every one coupled as ſoon as be comes to the age 


of puberty. How faſt do mankind multiply in every 
colony or new ſettlement ; where it is an ealy matter 


to provide for a family; and where men are no way 
ſtraitened or confined, as in long-eſtabliſh'd govern- 


ments? Hiſtory: tells us frequently plagues, which 
have ſwept away the third or fourth part of a people : 


Yet in a generation or two, the deſtruction was not 


perceiv d; and the ſociety had again acquir'd their 


former number. The lands which were cultivated, 
the houſes built, the commodities rais'd, the riches 
acquir'd, enabled the people who ip immedi- 


ae to n and to rear families, which . : 
| the 


* 


21 
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the place of thoſe who had periſh'd *. And for a like 
reaſon, every wiſe, juſt, and mild government, by 
rendering the condition of its ſubjects eaſy and ſecure, 
will always abound moſt in people, as well as in com- 
modities and riches. A country, indeed, whoſe eli - 
"mate and foil are fitted for vines, will naturally be 
more populous than one which produces only corn, 
and that more populous than one which is only fitted 
for paſturage. But if every thing elſe be equal, it 
"ſeems natural to expect, that where- ever there are 
moſt happineſs and virtue, and the n mem 
chere Will alſo be taoſt people. 8 


Tux queſtion, therefore, He Be plate 
neſs of antient and modern times, being allow'd of 
great importance, twill be requiſite, if we would 
_ "bring it to ſome determination, to compare both the 
betie and political ſituation of theſe two periods, in 

order to judge of the facts by their moral cauſes; 
Which is the oft view bs which 1 to conſi- 
-ger theme” | bis Wand: ba 


. 
„. 


Tux bier differetice' wir e Ses 
"iy of the antients and that of the moderns confiſts in 
| the practice of ſlavery, which prevall'd amongſt the 
Sener, and which has been e's for ſome centu- 


© Thisgo i « good reaſon odio che Silicon docs nig-dine- 
2 countries ſo much as may at firſt ſight be imagin d. Where 
there is room for more people, they will always ariſe, even without 
the aſſiſtance of naturalization-bills. 'Tis remarł d by Don Gero- 
nimo de Uſtariz, that the provinces of Spain which ſen$woſt peo- 
ple to the Indies, ä winch — from their 
Wperior riches. 


\ 
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ries. throughout. the greateſt part of Europe. Some ; 


lionate admirers of the antients, and zealous par- 
tiſans of civil liberty, (for theſe ſentiments, as they 
are both of them, in the main, extremely juſt, are a 
alſo found to be almoſt inſeparable), cannot forbear re- 
gretting the loſs of this inſtitution; and whillt they 
brand all ſubmiſſion to the government of a ſingle per- 
ſon with the harſh denomination of ſlavery, they would 
gladly. ſubject the greateſt part of mankind to real 
ſlavery and ſubjection. But to one who conſiders : 
coolly of the ſubject, it will appear, that human na- 


| ture, in general, really enjoys more liberty at preſent, 
in the moſt arbitrary government of Europe, than it 


ever did during the moſt flouriſhing period of antient 
times. As much as ſubmiſſion to a petty Prince, 
whoſe dominions extend not beyond, a ſingle city, is 
more grievous than obedience to a great monarch ; ſo 
much is domeſtic; ſlavery more eruel and oppreſſive 
than any civil ſubjection whatſoever, The more the 


'E maſter is remov'd from us in place and rank, the great-. 


er liberty we enjoy; the leſs are our actions inſpected 


and controul'd ;. and the fainter that cruel compariſon 


becomes betwixt our own ſubjection, and the freedom, 
and. even. dominion. of another. The remains that 
are found of domeſtic ſlavery, in the American colo- 
nies, and amongſt ſome European nat ions, would ne- 
ver ſurely create a deſire of rendering it more univer- j 
fal. The little humanity commonly obſerv'd in per- 
ſons accuſtom'd, from their infancy, to exerciſe ſo 
great authority over their fellow-creatures, and to 
trample. upo human. age were ſufficient alone t to | 
diſguſt us = that auth ority. Nor can a more _— 


bable reaſon be given for the Gs 1 might ſay, bar- 


bar ous, | 
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barous, manners of antient times, than the prabiies. 
of domeſtic ſlavery ; by which every man of rank was 
render'd a petty tyrant, and educated amidſt the flat - 
tery, ſubmiſſion, and low dane of his ſlaves. 


Mech ine to. che antieat Wen all — 
were on the inferior, to reſtrain him to the duty of 
ſubmiſſion; none on the ſuperior, to engage him — 
the reciprocal duties of gentleneſs and humanity. 
modern times, a bad ſervant finds not eaſily a — 
maſter, nor a bad maſter a good ſervant; and the 
checks are mutual, ſuitable to the inviolable and e- 
ternal Jaws of reaſon and equity. 


Taz cuſtom of expoſing old, afelels, or lick 1250 | 
in an iſland of the Tyber, there to ſtarve, ſeems to 
have been pretty common in Rome; and whoever re- 
cover'd, after having been ſo expos'd, had his liberty 
given him, by an edi of the Emperor Claudius; where 
it was likewiſe mg to kill any ſlave, merely for 
old age or fickneſs . But ſuppoſing that this edit 
was ſtrictly obey'd, won it better the domeſtic 
treatment of ſlaves, or render their lives much more 
comfortable? We may imagine what others would 
practiſe, when it was the profeſs'd maxim of the elder 
Cato, to fell his ſuperannuated ſlaves for any price, 
= rather than maintain what he r 
= then T-. 1 


o 
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Tu 1 or n where Wia ITY 
were beat to work, were "voy common all over ſtab. 
| | — in vits Cloudii, — + Plut, in vita Catonis: | 
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1 


Columella * adviſes, that they be always built under 
ground; and recommends Þ it as the duty of a careful 


* to call over every day the names of theſe 


ſlaves, like the muſtering of a regiment or ſhip's com- 
pany, in order to know preſently when any of them 
had deſerted. A proof of the frequency of theſe erga- 
| /ula, and of the neee e been 


them. | 3 


A chAlx eee . as 
appears from Ovid 2, and other authors ||. Had not 
theſe people ſhaken off all ſenſe of compaſſion to- 
wards that unhappy part of their ſpecies, would they 


have preſented all their friends, at the firſt entrance, 
with ſuch an image of the ene of the _— and 


a flave? 


'Norume ſo-common in all trials, even | of civil 
cauſes, as to call for the evidence of ſlaves ; which 


was always extorted by the moſt exquiſite torments, - 


Demoſthenes ſays ++, that where it was poſſible to pro- 
duce, for the ſame fact, either freemen or ſlaves as 
witneſſes, the judges always preferr'd the Pew» oy of 


Neves, as a more certain and 8 nen tt 


* Lib. 1. cap. 6. tun ap. 
+ Amar. lib. 1. eleg. 6. | 
[| Sueton. de claris | betor. So alſo the antient 1 Tanitoris tin- 


linnire impedimenta a 


rt In Oneterom. orat. 1. 
} The fame practice As i wes bad Gels ns | 
Nr 
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zens. 18 Coelio. 
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SE NECA 1 a picture of that diſorderly luxu- 
ry, Which changes day into night, and night into day, 
and inverts every ſtated hour of every office in life. 
Amongſt other circumſtances, ſuch as diſplacing the 
meals and time of bathing, he mentions, that, regu- 
| larly, about the third hour of the night, the neigh- 
bours of one who indulges this falſe refinement, hear 
the noiſe of whips and laſhes ; and, upon inquiry, find 
he is then taking an account of the conduct of his ſer- 
vants, and giving them due correction and diſcipline. 
This is not remark'd as an inſtance of cruelty, but on- 
ly of diſorder, which, even in actions the moſt uſual 
and methodical, changes the fix'd hours that an e- 
Rablih'd cuſtom had aſſign'd them ®. 

Buy: our r preſent beine 1 is only to I the4 in- 
* fluence of OC on the rann of a ſtate. Tis 
. 

9 Epif. 122. The Ae ſports exhibited ho may 
juſtly be conſider'd too as an effect of the people's contempt for 
ſlaves, and was alſo a great cauſe of the general inhumanity of 
their princes and rulers. Who can read the accounts of the am - 

entertainments without horror? Or who is ſurpris d, 
that the emperors ſhould treat that people in the ſame. way the 
people treated their inferiors? - One's humanity, on that occaſion, 
is apt to renew the barbarous wiſh of Caligula, that the people had 
but one neck. A man could almoſt be pleas'd, by a ſingle blow, 
to put an end to ſuch a race of monſters. You may thank God, 
ſays the author above cited, Cepiſt. 7.), addreſſing himſelf to the 
Roman people, that you have a maſter, (viz. the mild and merci- 
ful Nero), who is incapable of learning cruelty from your exam- 


ple: This was ſpoke in the beginning of his reign : But he fitted 
— very well afterwards; and no doubt was conſiderably im- 


rov'd by the ſight of the barbarous objects, | to which he had, 
from b his * been accuſtom d. 
P | pretended, 
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pretended, that, in this particular, the antient prac-. 


tice had inſinitely the advantage, and was the chief 
cauſe of that extreme populouſneſs which is ſfuppos'd 


in thoſe times. At' preſent, all maſters diſcourage 
the marrying of their male ſervants, and admit-not 


by any means the marriage of the female, who are 


then ſuppos'd altogether incapacitated for their ſer» 


vice. But where the property of the ſervants is lodg d 
in the maſter, their marriage and fertility form his 


riches, and bring him a ſucceſſion of ſlaves, that ſup- 


ply the place of thoſe whom age and infirmity have 
diſabled. He ges, therefore, their propaga= 
tion as much as that of his cattle; rears: the young 
with the ſame care; and educates them to ſome art or 
calling, which may render them more uſeful or va- 
luable to him. The opulent are, by this policy, in- 
tereſted in the being at leaſt, tho' not the well-being 
of the poor; and enrich themſelves, by increaſing the 
number and induſtry of thoſe who are ſubjected to 
them. Each man, being a ſovereign in his own fa- 


mily, has the ſame intereſt with regard to it, as the 


prince with regard to the ſtate ; and has not, like the 
prince, any oppolite motives of ambition or vain- glo- 
ry, which may lead him to depopulate his little ſo- 
vereignty. All of it is, at all times, under his eye; 
and he has leiſure to inſpect the moſt minute detail of 
the marriage and education of his ſubjects. 
5 | Fans S2hs Sve 


We may here obſerve, that if domeſiic ſlavery really increas d 


populouſneſ, it would be an exception to the general rule, that the 
happineſs of any ſociety and its populouſneſs are neceſſary atten= 
= dants. A maſter, from humour or intereſt, may make his ſlaves © 
4. G 5 1 ii 25 : N 


Vol. IV. very 
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Suca are the conſequences of domeſtic ſlavery, ac- 
cording to the firſt aſpect and appearance of things: 
But if we enter more deeply into the ſubject, we ſhall 
perhaps find reaſon to retract our haſty determinations, 
The compariſon is ſhocking betwixt the management 
of human creatures and that of cattle ; but being ex- 
tremely juſt, when apply d to the preſent ſubject, it 
may be proper to trace the conſequences of it. At 
the capital, near all great cities, in all populous, rich, 
induſtrious provinces, few cattle are 'bred. Provi- 
fions, lodging, attendance, labour, are there dear ; 

men find better their account in buying the cat- 
tle, after they come to a certain age, from the re- 
moter and cheaper countries. Theſe are conſequent- 
ly the only breeding countries for.cattle ; and, by a 
| parity of reaſon, for men too, when the latter are 
put on the ſame footing with the former. To rear a 
child in London; till he could be ſerviceable, would coſt 
much dearer, than to buy. one of the ſame age from 
Scotland or Ireland; where he had been rais'd in a cot- 
tage, cover d with rags, and fed on oatmeal or po- 
tatoes. Thoſe who bad ſlaves, therefore, in all the 
richer and more populous countries would diſcou- 
| rage the pregnancy of the females, and either pre- 
vent or deſtroy the birth. The human ſpecies would 
periſh in thoſe places where it ought to increaſe the 
faſteſt ; and a perpetual recruit be needed from all the 
poorer and more defart provinces. Such a continuꝰd 
drain would tend 2 to eee the ſtate, 


very unhappy, 486 careful, from intereſt, 53 
number. Their marriage is not a matter of choice vith them, no 
more than any other adtion of their life. | 


= 
. e 
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and render great cities ten times more deſtructive 
than with us; where every man is maſter of himlelf, 
and provides for his children from the powerful inline 
of nature, not the calculations of ſordid intereſt. If 
Londen, at preſent, without much increaſing, needs a 
| yearly recruit from the country of 5000 people, as is 
commonly computed ; what muſt it require, if the 
greateſt part of the tradeſmen and common people 
were ſlaves, and were hinder'd from breedin E ” 
their avaricious maſters ? . 
> 

1 antient authors tell us, that there was a per» 
| petual flux of ſlaves to [taly from the remoter provin- 
ces, particularly Syria, C:licia *®, Cappadocia, the Leſ- 
ſer Aſia, Thrace, and Egypt: Yet the number of 
people increas'd not in taly; and writers complain 


of the continual decay of induſtry and apriculture +. 


Where then is that extreme fertility of the Roman 
flaves, which is commonly ſuppos d? So far from 
multiplying, they could not, it ſeems, ſo much as 
keep up the ſtock, without immenſe recruits. And 
tho* great numbers were continually manumitted, 
and converted into Roman citizens, the numbers even 
| of theſe did not increaſe 4, till the freedom of the ci- 
ty was communicated to foreign provinces. . 


1 for a ſlave born and bred in the fami- ' 


* Ten thouſand flaves in a day have been often ſold for the uſe 
of the Romans, at Delus in Cilicia. Strabo, lib. 14. 

+ Columella, lib. 1. proœm. et cap. 2. et 7. Varro, lib. 3. cap. 
1. Horat, lib. 2. od. 15. Tacit. annal. lib. 3. cap. 54. Sue 
ton. in vita Aug. cap. 42. Plin. lib. 18. cap. 13, 

+ Minore indies plebe ts. ſays Tacitus, ann. lib. 24, cap. 7» 
2 


ys 


4 
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ly, was verna *; and theſe ſlaves Wen 1 have been 
intitled by cuſtom to privileges and indulgences be- 
yond others; a ſufficient reaſon why the maſters 
would not be fond of EIS many of that kind 1. 


Whoever ' 


- 


* As-ſervus was the name of the genus, and verna of the ſpc+ 
| ies, without any correlative, this forms a ſtrong preſumption, that 
the latter were by far the leaſt numerous. ?Tis an univerſal ob- 
ſervation which we may form upon language, that where two re- 
lated parts of a whole bear any proportion to each other, in num- 
bers, rank, 'or conſideration, there are always correlative terms in- 
vented, which anſwer to both the parts, and expreſs their mutual 
relation. If they bear no proportion to each other, the term is 
only invented for the leſs, and marks its diſtinction from the whole. 
Thus, man and woman, maſter and ſervant, father and ſon, prince 
and fubje#, ſtranger and citizen, are correlative terms. But the 
words, ſeaman, carpenter, ſmith, tailor, &c. have no .correſpon- 
dent terms, which expreſs thoſe who are no ſeaman, no carpenter, 
e Languages differ very much with regard to the particular words 
this diſtinction obtains ; and may thence afford very ſtrong 
f&ences, concerning the manners and cuſtoms of different na- 
4 The military government of the Roman emperors had ex- 
alted the foldiery ſo high, that they balanc'd all the other orders 
of the ſtate : Hence miles and paganus became relative terms; a 

thing, till then, unknown to antient, and ſtill ſu to modern langua- 
Modern ſuperſtition exalted the clergy ſo bigh, that they o- 
verbalanc'd the whole ſtate : Hence clergy and laity are terms op- 
pos d in all modern languages; and in theſe alone. And from the 
ume principles I infer, that if the number of ſlaves bought by 
the Romans from foreign countries, had not extremely exceeded 
thoſe bred at home, verna would have had a correlative, which 
would have expreſs'd the former ſpecies of ſlaves, | But theſe, it 
would ſeem, compos'd the main body of the anticnt ſlaves, and 

the latter were but a few exceptions. N 
+ Verna is us d by Roman writers as a word: equivalent to ſcurrs, 
on accouit of the petulance and impudence of thoſe ſlaves. Mart. 
| 1d, 
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Whoever is acquainted with the maxims of our lend 
ers, will knee the e of this obſerva- 8 
tion *. 


ATTICUS is much prais'd by his hiſtorian for the 
care which he took in recruiting his family from the 
ſlaves born in it T: May we not thence infer, that 
that h was not then very common? 


Tuz names of — in the Greet Sie of Sy- 
rus, Myſus, Geta, Thrax, Davus, Lydus, Phryx, Cc. 
afford a preſumption, that at Athens, at leaſt, moſt 
of the ſlaves were imported from foreign nations. 
The Athenians, ſays Strabo t, gave to their ſlaves, ei- 
ther the names of the nations whence they were 
bought, as Lydus, Syrus ; or the names that were moſt 
common amongſt thoſe nations, as Manes or Midas to 
a Phrygian, Tibias to a eee, | 


DEMOSTHENES, after having Mn} a 
law which forbid any man to ſtrike the ſlave of an- 


lib. 1. ep. 42. Horace alſo mentions the vernac procaces ; and Pe- 
tronius, cap. 24. vernula urbanitas. Seneca, de provid, cap. I. . 
pete licentia. 

is computed i in the eſt Indies, that a flock of ſlaves va 
r five per cent. every year, unlels new ſlaves be bought to re- 
cruit them, They are not able to keep up their own number, e- 
ven in thoſe warm countries, where cloaths and proviſions ate ſo 
eaſily got, How much more muſt this happen in European cc coun- 
tries, and in ar near great cities? 

+ Corn. Nepos in vita Attici, We may remark, that Atticus 8. 
eſtate lay chiefly in Epirus, which being a temote, deſolate place, 
25 render it nn for him to rear llaves _ 

Lib, 7. f 


G 3 fy other, 
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other, praiſes the humanity of this law; and adds, 
that if the barbarians from whom flaves were bought, 
had information that their countrymen met with ſuch 
gentle treatment, they would entertain a great e- 
ſteem for the Athenians . Jfocrates f too inſinuates, 
that the ſlaves of the Greeks were generally or very 
commonly barbarians. _ 


Tis ey known, that Demeſthenes, in his nonage, 
Had' been defrauded of a. large fortune by his tutors, 
and that afterwards he recover'd, by a proſecution at 
law, the value of his patrimony. His orations, on 
that occaſion, ſtill remain, and contain a very exact 
detail of the whole ſabſtance left by his father 1, in 
money, merchandiſe, houſes, and ſlaves, along with 

the value of each pertsthr. Amongſt the reſt were 
52 ſlaves, handicraftſmen, wiz. 32 ſword-cutlers, and 
20 cabinet-makers ||; all males; not a word of any 
wives, children, or family, which they certainly 
would have had, had it been a common cuſtom at 4- 
to breed from the ſlaves : And the value of the 
Whole muſt have depended very much on that circum- * 

ſtance. No female ſlaves are even ſo much as men- 
tion'd, except ſome houſe-maids, who belong'd to 
his mother. This argument has yoo ys if it mo 
not altogether decifive. 627 


Const Ex this paſſage of Plutarch ++; bee M 


: * Tn Midiam, p. 221. ex edit. Aldi. | 

+ Panegyr. + In Aphobum orat. 1. : 
| enen of tas beds which te antes uy ve 
at meals, f 

+t in vita Catonir. 


Ti, + 
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the elder Cato. © He had a great number of ſlaves, 
hom he took care to buy at the ſales of priſoners 


. of war; and he choſe them young, that they 


« might eaſily be accuſtom'd to any diet or manner 
« of life, and be inſtructed in any buſineſs or labour, 


e as men teach any thing to young dogs or horſes. 


« And eſteeming love the chief ſource of all diſ- 
« orders, he allow'd the male ſlaves to have a com- 
c merce with the female in his family, upon paying 
« a certain ſum for this privilege : But he ſtrictly for- 
6 bid all intrigues out of his family.“ Are there a- 
ny ſymptoms in this narration of that care which is 
ſuppos'd in the antients, of the marriage and propa- 
gation of their ſlaves? If that was a common prac- 
tice, founded on general er- it would ſurely 
ha ve been embrac'd by Cato, who was a great oeco- 
nomiſt, andiliv'd in times when the antient frugali- 
ty and ſimplicity of manners were enen in Sr and 


* 


Ir is peedy remark'd by the writers of the Ro- 
man law, that ſcarce any ever purchaſe _—_ with a 
view of breeding from them *. 

Our 


Non temere ancillae ejus rei cauſa comparantur ut pariant. Di- 
geſt. lib. 5. tit. 3. de haered. petit. lex 23. The following: texts 
are to' the ſame purpoſe. Spadonem morbeſum non eſſe, negue vi- 


tioſum, verius mibi videtur; ſed ſanum eſſe, ſicuti illum qui unum te- 


friculum habet, qui etiam generare poteſt. Digeſt. lb. 2. tit. 1. de 
aedilitio edifto, lex 6. $2. Sin autem quis ita ſpado ſit, ut tam ne- 


ceſſaria pars corporis penitus abſit, morboſus eft. Id. lex 7. His 


Impotence, it ſeems, was only regarded f far as bis health or Fe 
might be affected by it. In other reſpects, he was full as valuable. 


0-4: : | The 
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| Ov lackeys and houſe-maids, I own, do not ſerve 

much to multiply their ſpecies : But the antients, be- 

ſide thoſe who attended on their perſon, had all their 

labour perform'd by flaves, who liv'd, many of them, 

in their family; and ſome great men poſſeſs'd to the 

number of 10,000. | If there be any ſuſpicion, there- 

fore, that this inſtitution was unfavourable to propa- 

gation, (and the fame reaſon, at leaſt in part, holds 

. with regard to antient ſlaves as well as modern ſer- 
© = . vants), how deſtructive muſt ſlavery have prov'd ? 


Hs rox mentions a Reman nobleman, who had 
400 ſlaves under the fame roof with him; and having 
been aſſaſſinated at home by the furious revenge of one 
of them, the law was executed with rigour, and all 
without exception were put to death“. Many other 

Reman noblemen had families equally, or more nu- 
__ and I believe every one will allow, that this 
ould ſcarce be practicable, were we to ſuppole 


The fame reaſoning is employ'd with regard to female ſlaves. 
Quaeritur de ea mulierſ quae ſemper mortuos parit, an morboſa ſit? 
et ait Sabinus, ſi vn dae vilio hoc contingit, morboſam eſſe. 1d. lex 
14. It has even been doubted, whether a woman pregnant was 
morbid or vitiated; and it is determined, that ſhe is ſound, not on 
account of the value of her offspring, but becauſe it is the natural 
part or office of women to bear children. Si malier pracgnans ve- 
nerit, inter omnes convenit ſanam eam eſſe. Maximum enim ac prae- 
cipuum munus ſoeminarum accigere ac tueri conceptum. Puerperam 
guogue ſanam eſſe ; ſi modo nibil extrinſecus accedit, quod corpus ejus 
in aliquam valetudinem immitteret. De flerili Coelius diſtinguere 
Trebatium dicit, ut fi natura flerilis fit, ſana ſit ; i vitio corporis, 
contra. I. | 40 deg 44S 
4 9 Tacit. ann. lib. 14. cap. 43. 
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n eme, and the fomales to be breed- | 
ers . * bi 

80 1 0 er 1 faves, whe- 


ther male or female, were eſteem'd very inconveni- 


ent. How much more, where families had increas'd 


to ſuch an enormous ſize, as in Rome, and the antient 
ſimplicity of manners was baniſh'd from all ranks of 


people © My es 
XENOPHON in his oeconomics, where he gives 


directions for the management of a farm, recommends 
a ſtrict care and attention of laying the male and the 
female ſlaves at a diſtance from each other. He ſeems 


not to ſuppoſe that they are ever marry d. The on- 


ly ſlaves amongſt the Greeks that appear to have 
continu'd their own breed, were the Helotes, who had 


houſes apart, and were more the ves of the public 


wan of individuals t. 


Ta ſame author || tells us, that Niciar's overſeer, ' 


by agreement with his maſter, was oblig'd to pay — 


an obolus a day for each ſlave; beſide maintaining 
them, and keeping up the number. Had the antient 
faves been all breeders, this laſt circumſtance of the 
contract had been ſuperfluous. | 

'®. The faves in the great houſes, Ur 
chem, called cellae. Whence the name of cell was transfer d to · 
the monks room in a convent. See farther on this head, Juſt. 
Lipſius, Saturn. 1. cap. 14. Theſe form ſtrong preſumptions a- 
gainſt the marriage and propagation of the family · ſlaves. 1 
I Opera et Dies, lib, 2. I. 24. alſo l. 220. 

} Strabo, lib. 8. ] De ratione redituum. 5 

| * Tus 
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Tux antients talk ſo frequently of a fix'd, ſtated: 
portion of proviſions aſſign d to each ſlave “, that we 
are naturally led to conclude, that ſlaves hv'd almoſt 

all ſingle, and receiv'd. that portion as a kind of board- 


Tu E practice, indeed, of marrying the ſlaves ſeems 
not to have been very common, even amongſt the 
country - labourers, where it is more naturally to be 
expected. Cato , enumerating the ſlaves requiſite to 
labour a vineyard of a hundred acres, makes them a- 
mount to 15 ;- the overſeer and his wife, = 


ww QO wie 


, 1 r aro 


villica, and 13 male ſlaves; for an olive-plantftiog. 
of 240 acres, the overſeer and his wiſe, and 11 
ſlaves; and fo in proportion to a greater or a 
Plantation or vineyard. 


VAR RO f, citing this paſſage of Cato, allows his 
computation to be juſt in every reſpect, except the 
laſt. For as it is requiſite, ſays he, to have an over- 
ſeer and his wife, whether the vineyard or plantation 

be great oh ſmall, this muſt alter the exactneſs of the 
proportion. Had Cato's computation been erroneous 
in any other reſpeR, it had certainly been corrected 
by Varro, who ſeems fond of TY ſo trivial an 


error. : 


TRE 8 % as well as Columella ++, re- 
commends it as requiſite to give a wiſe to the over- 


des Cato de re ruſtice, cap. 56. Donates Fur 1.9. 
Senecae epiſt. 80. 0 5 
+ De re ruſt. cap. 10. 11 1 Lib; 1. cap. 18. 
Lib. 1. cap. 17. it Lib. 1. cap. 18, 


0 
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ber, in order to attach bim the more ſcrongly to 


his maſter's ſervice. This was, therefore, a peculiar 


indulgence granted to a ava þ in whom ſo great a con · 
fidence was repos d. | 


IN the ſame = 1 Pare mentions it as an uſeful 


precaution, not to buy too many ſlaves from the fame 


nation; leſt they beget factions and ſeditions in the 
family: A preſumption, that in ah the greateſt part, 

even of the country labouring ſlaves, (for he ſpeaks 

of no other), were bought from the remoter pravin- 

ces. All the world knows, that the family-ſlaves in 
Rome, who were inſtruments of ſhow and luxury, 
were commonly imported from the eaſt. Hoc profece- 

re, ſays Pliny; Ipeaking of the jealous care of maſters, 
mancipiorum legiones, et in dumo tur ba externa ac fer vo- 
rum guogue caxſe nomenclator adbibendus Bog 


Iris indeed recommended by Varro , to propagate 
young ſhepherds in the family from the old ones. For 
as graſing farms were commonly in remote and cheap 
places, and each ſnlepherd liv'd in a cottage apart, 
his marriage and increaſe were not liable to the ſame. 
inconveniencies as in dearer places, and where many 
ſervants liv'd in a family; which was univerſally the 


cale in fach of the Roman farms as produc'd wine or 


corn. If we conſider this exception with regard to 
the ſhepherds, and weigh the reaſon of it, it will ſerve 


for a ſtrong conkirmation of all our foregoing ſuſpt- 


cions 1. 


» Lib. 33. cap. 1. so likewiſe Tacitus, anna lib. 14. Cap. 44. 
7 Lib. 2. cap. 10. 

x Paſtoris duri eſt bie filius, ille bubulci, Juven. fat. 11. 151. 
| G6 33 
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COLUMELLA*, 1 own, adviſes the maſter to 
give a reward, and even liberty to a female ſlave, that 
had rear'd him above three children: A proof, that 

| ſometimes the antients propagated from their ſlaves ; 
which, indeed, cannot be deny'd. Were it other- 
wiſe, the practice of ſlavery, being ſo common in an- 
tiquity, muſt have been deſtructive to a degree which 
no expedient could repair. All 1 pretend to infer 
from theſe reaſonings, is, that ſlavery is in general diſ- 
_ advantageous both to the happineſs and populouſneſs 
of mankind, and that its place is much 1 N. ſupply d 
by the practice of hir d ſervants. 


Tux laws, or, as ſome writers call them, the ſedi- 

| tions of the Gracchi, were occaſion'd by their obſer- 
ving the increaſe of ſlaves all over Ttaly, and the dimi- 
nution of free citizens. Afpian + aſeribes this in- 
creaſe to the propagation of the ſlaves ; Plutarch to 
the purchaſe of barbarians, who were chain'd, and 

| impriſon'd, gag dro pewThpLE J. Tis to be pre- 
ſum'd, that both cauſes concurr d. \ 
OE e ef | | _ SICILY, 


| * Lid. 1. cap. 8. | „ iii 4 
| I De bell. civ. lib. 1. } In vita Tib. & C. Graccbi. 
, I To the fame purpoſe is that paſſage of the . 
. n 5. lib. 5. Arata guondam populis rura, fingulorum er- 
Faſtularum ſunt; latiuſque nunc villici, quam olim reges, imperant. 
As nunc eadem, ſays Pliny, vindli pedes, damnatae manus, inſeripti 
vultus exercent. lib. 18. cap. 3. So alſo Martial. 
Et ſonet innumera compede Thuſcus ager. | lib. 9. ep. 23. 
And Lucan. Tum longos jungere fines 
Arrorum, et quondam duro ſulcata Camill, - 
Vomere et antiquas Curiorum paſſa ligones, | 
Longa ſub ignotis extendere rura colonis, lib. 1. 


4 
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SICILY, Gays Be was full of ergaftula, and 
was cultivated by labourers in chains. Eunus and A. 
thenis excited the ſervile war, by breaking up theſe 
monſtrous priſons, and giving liberty to 60, ooo ſlaves. 
The younger Pompey augmented his army in Spain by 
the ſame expedient 1. If the country -labourers, 
throughout the Roman empire, were ſo generally in 
this ſituation, and if it was difficult or impoſſible to 
find ſeparate lodgings for the families of the city-ſer- 
vants, how unfavourable to propagation, as well as 
humanity, muſt the inſtitution of domeſtic _—_ be 
eſteem'd ! ? | 


CONSTANTINOPLE, at — requires che 
fame recruits of ſlaves from all the provinces, which 
Rome did of old; and theſe II of nne 


far from being populous. 


AEG YPT, according to | Monl. Mailler, ſends con- 
tinual colonies of blac -E ſlaves to the other parts of 
the Turtiſb empire; and receives annually an equal re- 
turn of white: the one brought from the inland par 
of Africa; the other from OR ET ras and 
Tartary. © 


Ove nid convents are, no dec, very | bad i in- 


ſtitutions: But there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that an- 


tiently every great family in Itaꝶ, and probably in o- 
ther parts of the world, was a ſpecies of convent. 
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And tho' we have renin to deteſt all thoſe Popiſh in - 
ſtitutions, as nurſeries of the moſt abje& ſuperſtition, 
burthenſome to the public, and oppreſſive to the poor 
priſoners, male as well as female; yet may it be 
queſtion'd whether they be ſo deſtructive to the popu- 
' louſneſs of a ſtate as is commonly ubagin'd. Were the 
land which belongs to a convent, beſtow'd on a no- 
bleman, he would ſpend its revenue on dogs, horſes, 
grooms, footmen, cooks, and houſe-maids; and his 
family would not furniſh n more citizens than the 
convent, * 5 


Tag common reaſon why parents thruſt their 
daughters into nunneries,. is, that they may not be o- 
verburthen'd with too numerous a family; but the 
antients had a method almoſt as innocent, and more 
effectual to that purpoſe, wiz. the expoſing their 
children in the earlieſt infancy. This practice was ve- 
ry common; and is not mention'd by any author of 
thoſe times with the horror it deſerves, or ſcarce * 
even with diſapprobatien. Plutarch, the humane, 
good-natur'd Plutarch , recommends it as a virtue in 
Attalus, King of Pergamus, that he murder'd, or, if 
| you will, expos'd all his own children, in order to 
leave his crown to the ſon of his brother, Eumenes ; 
fignalizing in this manner his gratitude and affection 
to Eumenes, who had left him his heir preferable to 
that fon. Twas Solon, the moſt celebrated of dhe | 


9 „Tacitus blames it. De morib. Germ. 


De fraterno amore. Seneca alſo approves of the W of 
Lekly, infirm children. Dei 155 lb, I, cap. 15, | 
| | ſages 
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ſages of Greece, who gave deer, Tmin by law 


to kill their children *. 
SHALL we chen allow theſe. two circumſtances to 


compenſate each other, vix. monaſtic. vows. and the 


expoſing of children, and to be unfavourable, in equal 
degrees, to the propagation of mankind ? I doubt the 


advantage is here on the fide of antiquity. Perhaps, 


by an odd connection of cauſes, the barbarous practice 
of the antients might rather render thoſe times more 
populous. By removing the terrors of too numerous 


a family, it would engage many people in marriage; 


and ſuch is the force of natural affection, that very 
few, in compariſon, would have reſolution endugh, 
when it came to the puſh, to carry into execution their 
former intentions. | 


CHIN 4; the ok country where this: barbarous- 
practice of expoſing children prevails at preſent, is the 
molt populous country we know 3 ; and every man is- 
marry'd before he is twenty. Such early marriages: 
could ſcarce be general, had not men the proſpect of ſo 
eaſy a method of getting rid of their children. lown, 
that Plutarch + ſpeaks of it as a very univerſal maxim. 
of the poor to expoſe their children; and as the rich 
were then averſe to marriage, on account of the court - 
ſhip they met with from thoſe who expected legacies 
from them, the public muſt have n in a bad . 
tion enen be 3 

Oy 

« Fo eee ay 

| + The practice of leaving great ſums of money to friends, tho 
ane ba near ruins was common in Greece as well as Rome ;. as 

g we 
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| Ops all ſciences gk is none, where Geddi dppearen- 
ces are more deceitful than in politics. Hoſpitals for 
foundlings ſeem favourable to the increaſe of numbers; 
and, perhaps, may be fo, when kept under proper re- 
ſtrictions. But when they open the door to every 
one, without diſtinction, they have probably a con- 
trary effect, and are pernicious to the ſtate. Tis 
computed, that every ninth child born at Paris, is, 
ſent to the hoſpital; tho' it ſeems certain, according 
to the common courſe of human affairs, that 'tis not 
a hundredth part whoſe parents are altogether inca- 
pacitated to rear and educate them. - The infinite dif. 
ence, for health, induſtry, and morals, betwixt an 
education in an hoſpital and that in a private family, 
"ſhould induce us not to make the entrance into an ho- 
ſpital too eaſy and engaging. To kill one's own child 
zs ſhocking to nature, and muſt therefore be pretty 
© unuſual; but to turn over the care of him upon o- 
thers is very „ to the natural nnn. of 
| mankind. | 


Having a the domeſtic life wg manners 
of the antients, a Hah to thoſe of the moderns; 


we may gather from Lucian. This praiice prevails much JeG in 
modern times ; and Ben Johnſon's Volpone is therefore almoſt en- 
rely extracted from antient authors, and ſuits better the manner: 
of thoſe times. 

It may juſſiy be thought, that the nad e If Rome 
was another diſcouragement to marriage. Such a practice prevents 
not quarrels from humour, but rather inereaſes them; and occaſions 
alſo thoſe from intereſt, which are much more dangerous and de- 
ſtructive. See farther on this head, Eſſays moral and political, ef- 
ny XXI. Perhaps too the unnatural luſts eee ought to. 
Sg — we ſome moment, : 
where, 

% 
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where, in the main, we ſeem rather ſuperior, ſo far aa 
the preſent queſtion is concernꝰd; we ſhall now exa- 


mine the political cuſtoms and inſtitutions of both ages, 
and weigh their influence in retarding or forwarding 
the e e ofgmankind. 


BEFORE the And of the Roman power, or ra- 
ther till its full eſtabliſnment, almoſt all the nations 
which are the ſcene of antient hiſtory, were divided 


into ſmall territories or petty common wealths; where 


of courſe a great equality of fortune prevail'd, and the 
center of the government was always very near its 


frontiers. This was the ſituation of affairs, not only 


in Greece and Italy, but alſo in Spain, Gaul, Germany, 


Afric, and a great part of the Leſſer Afia. And it muſt 


be own'd, that no inftitution could be more favour- 
able to the propagation of mankind. | For tho* a 
man of an overgrown fortune, not being able to con- 
ſume more than another, muſt ſhare it with thoſe who 
ſerve and attend him; yet their poſſeſſion being pre- 


carious, they have not the ſame encouragement to 


marriage, as if each had a ſmall fortune, ſecure and 
independent. Enormous cities are, beſides, deſtructive 
to ſociety, beget vice and diſorder of all kinds, ſtarve 
the remoter provinces, and even ſtarve themſelves, 
by the high prices to which they raiſe all proviſions. 
Where each man had his little houſe and field to him- 
felf, and each county had its capital, free and inde- 


dendent; what a bappy ſituation of mankind ! How 


favourable to induſtry and agriculture ; to marriage 
and propagation ! The prolific virtue of men, were it 
to act in its full extent, without that reſtraint which 
poverty and neceſſity impoſes on it, would double 
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the numbers every generation: And nothing ſurely 
can give it more liberty, than ſuch ſmall cominon- 
wealths, and ſuch an equality of fortune amongſt the 
citizens. All ſmall ſtates naturally produce equality 
of fortune, becauſe they afford no opportunities of 
great increaſe ; but ſmall commonwealths much more, 
by that divifion of power and meren which! is eb 
ſential to them. 


. Wuzsn e ® return'd after the famous expe- 
dition with Cyrus, he hir'd himſelf and 6000 of the 
Greeks into the ſervice of Seuthes,. a prince of Thrace ; 


and the articles of his agreement were, that each ſol- 


dier ſhould receive a daric a- month, each captain two 
darics, and he himſelf, as general, four: A regulation 
of pay which. would not a little ſurpriſe our modern 


o DEM OSTHE NES and A ſcbines, with eight 
more, were ſent ambaſſadors to Philip of Macedon, and 
their appointments for above four months were a 
thouſand drachmas, which is leſs than a drachma a- day 
for each ambaſſedar +. But a drachma a-day, nay 
| n twof, was the pay of a common foot · ſoldier. 


A CENTURION amongſt the Romans had only double 4 


pay to a private man, in Polybius's | time; and we 
accordingly find the gratuities after a triumph regula- 


20d by chat proportion {+= But Mark dxtbory and the 


De exp. Cyr. lib. 7. 
I Demoft. de falſa leg. Wen ene d 
F Thucyd. lib. 3. Ib. 6. cap. 37. 
1 Tit. Liv, Ib. 41. cap. 7. 13. * 
.  triumvirate- 
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triumvirate gave the centurions five times the reward 


of the other *. So much had the increaſe of the com- 


monwealth ee the n amongſt the ci- 


tizens ＋. 


Ir muſt be own'd, that the ſituation of affairs in 
modern times, with regard to civil liberty, as well as 
equality of fortune, is not near fo favourable, either 


to the propagation or happineſs of mankind. Europe 
is ſhar'd out moſtly into great monarchies ; and ſuch 
parts of it as are divided into ſmall territories, are 


commonly govern'd by abſolute princes, who ruin 
their people by a ridiculous mimickry of the greater 
monarchs, in the ſplendor of their court and number 


of their forces. Savi/erland alone and Holland reſem- 


ble the antient republics ; and tho* the former is far 
from poſſeſſing any advantage either of ſoil, climate, 


or commerce, yet the numbers of people, with which 


it abounds, notwithſtanding their inliſting themſelves 
into every ſervice in Europe, prove ſufficiently the 6 | 
vantages of their nn inſtitutions. | 


7 


Tux antient republics deriv'd their chief or TRE 


ſecurity from the numbers of their citizens. The 
Trachinians having loſt great numbers of their people, 


the remainder, inſtead of enriching themſelves by the 
inheritance of their fellow-citizens, apply'd'to Sparta, 


| their metropolis, for a new'ſtock of inhabitants. The 


» Appian. de bell. civ. lib. 4. 


 Þ+ Cefar gave.the centurions ten times the gratuity of the com- 


mon ſoldiers, De bell. Gallico, lib. 8. In the Rhodian cartel, men- 


tion'd afterwards, — Pn 4 


P 8 
partans 


* 
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Spartans immediately collected ten thouſand men; a- 
mongſt whom the old citizens divided the lands of 
which the former proprietors had periſh'd *. 


AFTER Timoleon had baniſh'd Dionyſius from Syra- 
cuſe, and had ſettled the affairs of Sicily, finding the 
cities of Syracuſe and Sellinuntium extremely depopula- 
ted by tyranny, war, and faction, he invited over 
from Greece ſome new inhabitants to repeople them . 

Immediately forty thouſand men (Plutarch ſays ſix- 
ty thouſand) offer d themſelves; and he diſtributed 
ſo many lots of land amongſt them, to the great ſatiſ- 
faction of the antient inhabitants: a proof at once of 
the maxims of antient policy, which affected popu- 


Jouſneſs more than riches; and of the good effects of 


theſe maxims, in the extreine populouſneſs of that 
ſmall country, Greece, which could at once ſupply fo 
large a colony. The caſe was not much different with 
the Romans in early times. He is a pernicious citizen, 
Aid M. Curius, who cannot be contented with ſeven 
acres ||. Such ideas of equality could mou of pro- 
Ne great numbers of eee 


„ Diod. Sie. lib. 12, Thucyd. lb. 3. 1 
I Diod. Sic. lib. 15. 4 In vita Timot. 


I Pk. lib. 18. cap 3. The fame author, in cap, 6: NERO 


rumgue fatentibus latifundia perdidere It. liam ; jam vero et provin- 
cias, Ser domi ſemiſſem Africe poſſidebant, 6. dnterfecit e Mess 
Priaceps. In this view, the barbarous butchery committed by the 
firſt Roman Emperors was not, perhaps, ſo deſtructive to the public 


as we may imagine. Theſe never ceas d till they had extinguifh'd | 


all the illuſtrious families, which bad enjoy d the plunder of the 
world, during the latter ages of the republic, The new nobles 
o 
n {a 55. 

e W 
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W] muſt now conſider what diſadvantages the an- 
tients lay under with regard to populouſneſs, and 
what checks they receiv'd from their political maxims 


and inſtitutions. There are commonly compenſations 
in every human condition; and tho“ theſe compenſa- 


tions be not always perfectly equivalent, yet they ſerve, 
at leaſt, to reſtrain the prevailing principle. To com- 
pare them and eſtimate their influence is indeed very 
difficult, even where they take place in the fame age 
and in neighbouring countries: but where ſeveral ages 
have interven'd, and only ſcatter'd lights are afford- 
ed us by antient authors ; what can we do but amuſe 
ourſelves by talking, pro and con, on an intereſting 
ſubject, and 1 W all N and rn 
determinations ? 5 ** 


Fil, We. may obſerve, that the antient republics 


were almoſt in perpetual war; a natural effect of their 


martial ſpirit, their love of liberty, their mutual e- 
mulation, and that hatred which generally prevails 
amongſt nations that live in a cloſe neighbourhood. 

Now, war in a ſmall ſtate is much more deſtructive 
than in a great one; both becauſe all the inhabitants, 


in the former caſe, muſt ſerve in the, armies; and be- 


cauſe the' ſtate is all frontier, and all expos'd to the | 
inroads of the enemy. 115 


THE mann of antient war were much more ge- 
ſtructive than thoſe of modern; chiefly by the diſtri- 
bution of plunder, in which the ſoldiers were indulg'd. 
The private men in our armies are ſuch a low raſcally 
ſet of people, that we find any abundance beyond 


their ſimple pay, breeds confuſion and diſorder, and a 


total 


total diſſolution of diſcipline. The very wretchedneſ 
and meanneſs of thoſe who fill the modern armies, 
render them leſs deſtructive to the countries which 


they invade: One inſtance, amongſt many, of the 


Jonings *. 2 
Aurizur battles were 8 more bloody by the 


: very nature of the. weapons employ'd in them. The 
antients drew up their men 16 or 20, ſometimes 50 


men deep, which made a narrow front; and *twas 
not difficult to find a field, in which both armies might 
be marſhall'd, and might engage with each other. 


Even where any body of the troops was kept off by 
| hedges, hillocks, woods, or hollow ways, the battle 


was not ſo ſoon decided betwixt the contending par- 
ties, but that the others had time to overcome the 
difficulties - which oppos'd them, and take part in 


the engagement. And as the whole armies were 
_ thus engag'd, and each man cloſely buckl'd to his an- 


tagoniſt, the battles were commonly very bloody, and 
great ſlaughter made on both ſides, but eſpecially on 
the vanquiſh'd. The long, thin lines, requir d by fire- 
arms, and the quick deciſion of the fray, render our 
modern engagements but. partial rencounters, and. en- 
able the general, who is foil'd in the beginning of the 
day, to draw off the greateſt part of his army, found 


av entire. Could Folard's poet of the column 


5 "Them antient ſolders, being free citizens, above the loweſt rank, 
were all marry'd. Our modern ſoldiers are either forc'd to live un- 
marry'd, or their marriages turn to ſmall account towards the increaſe 


of inankind. A circumſtance which ought, perhaps, to be taken in- 


4/40 Ns as of ſome conſequence in fayour of the antients. 
take 


eceitfulneſs of firſt nden in all political rea- 


N * 
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| take place, (which ſeems impracticable 9), it would 
render modern battles as ovaries as the antient. a 


Tux battles of antiquity, * by their Sarees 
and their reſemblance of ſingle combats, were wrought 
up to a degree of fury quite unknown to latter ages. 
Nothing could then engage the combatants to give 
quarter, but the hopes of profit, by making ſlaves of 
their priſoners. | In civil wars, as we learn from Ta- 
citus , the battles were the moſt OY 1 the 
priſoners were not ſlaves. | 


War a ſtout 9 FO be made, where the 
vanquiſh'd expected ſo hard a fate! How inveterate 


the rage, where the maxims of war ener! in W r 
ſpect, ſo bloody and ſevere! | 8 


r / Colt Ha 


INSTANCES are very frequent, in antient hiſtory, 
of cities beſieg d, whoſe inhabitants, rather than open 
- their gates, murder'd their wives and children, and 


d ruſh'd themſelves on a voluntary death, ſweeten'd 
n perhaps with a little proſpect of revenge upon the ene - 
— my. Greeks}, as well as Barbarians, have been often 
* wrought up to this degree of fury. And the ſame de- 
1 terminate ſpirit and cruelty mult, in many other in- 
d * What is the advantage of the column after it has broke the 
* enemy's line? only, that it then takes them in flank, aud diſſipates 
| whatever ſtands near it by a fire from all ſides. But till it has 
broke them, does it not preſent a flank to the enemy, and that ex- 
. pos'd to their muſquetry, and, what is much _ to their cannon? 
18 I Hiſt, lib. 2. cap. 44. 


} As Abydus, i lib. 31. cap. 17. 18. and Polyb. 
lib, 16, 8 Appian, de bell. civil. lib. 4. 


, { 
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ſtances, leſs remarkable, have been extremely deſtruc- 
tive to human ſociety, in thoſe petty commonwealths, 
which liv'd in a cloſe neighbourhood, and were en- 
826 41 in — wars and contentions. 


trans the wars in {Opn Gays Plutarch , 
were carried on entirely by inroads, and robberies, 
and piracies. Such a method of war muſt be more 
deſtructive, in nel Ro than on nn battles 


and ſieges. 


By the * of the twelve tables, e for t two 
years form'd a preſcription ſor land; one year for 
moveables : An indication, that there was not in 
nah, during that period, much more order, tranquil- 

lity, and ſettled police, than there is at preſent a- 

J mon gft the Tartars. 


7 Taz ban e! 1 e in euch hiſtory, 
is that betwixt Demetrius Poliorcetes and the Rhodians ; 
when. it was agreed; that a free citizen ſhould be re- 
e We LSE SRL re N 
st. > - - : . 7 | 
| hey nt: "OY penn, chat antieat manners 

were more unfavourable than the modern, not only 
in times-of war, but alſo in thoſe of peace; and that 


too in every reſped, except the love of civil liberty 


1. wits Arati * by 

I In$T: bib. 2. cap. 6. Tis true; eee 
been continu'd till the time of Juſtinian. But abuſes er-. by 
E | 

ep Sicul. lib. 20. 


and 
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and equality, which is, 1 own, of conſiderable im- 


portance. To exclude faction from a free govern- 
ment, is very difficult, if not altogether impracticable; 
but ſuch inveterate rage bet wixt the factions, and 
ſuch bloody maxims, are found, in modern times, a- 
mongſt religious parties alone, where bigotted prieſts 


are the accuſers, judges, and executioners. In an- 
tient hiſtory, we may always obſerve, where one party 


prevail'd, whether the nobles or people, (for I can ob- 


ſerve no difference in this reſpect :), that they imme- 
diately butcher'd all of the oppoſite party who fell in- 


to their hands, and baniſh'd ſuch as had been ſo for- 
tunate as to eſcape their fury. No form of proceſs, 
no law, no trial, no pardon. A fourth, a third, per- 
haps near a half of the city, were ſlaughter'd, or ex- 
pell'd, every revolution; and the exiles always join'd 
foreign, enemies, and did all the, miſchief poſlible to 
their fellow-citizens ; till Fortune put it in their 
power to take full revenge by a new revolution. And 
as theſe were very frequent in ſuch violent govern- 
ments, the diſorder, diffidence, Jealouſy, | enmity, 
which muſt prevail, are not eaſy for us to imagine in 
this age of the world. 


Tis are only two revolutions I can recollect 1 


antient hiſtory, which paſs'd without great ſeverity, 


and great effuſion of blood in maſſacres and aſſaſſina- 
tions, wiz. the reſtoration of the Athenian Democra- 


* Lyſias, who was himſklf of the popular faQion,-and very nar- 


rowly cſcap'd from the thirty tyrants, ſays, that the Democracy 
| f Orat. 24. de ſtatu 


popul. : 


Vor. IV. . cy 


L 


* 
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cy by Thraſbulus, and the ſubduing the Roman rept- 
blic by Cz/ar. We learn from antient hiſtory, - that 
Thraſybulus paſs' d a general amneſty for all paſt offen- 
ces; and firſt introduc'd that word, as well as prac- 


tice, into Greece. It appears, however, from ma- 


ny orations of Hias , that the chief, and even ſome 


of the ſubaltern offenders, in the preceding tyranny, 


were try'd, and capitally puniſh'd. This is a difficul- 
ty not clear d up, and even not obſerv'd, by antiqua- 
Tians and hiſtorians. And as to Cæſar's clemency, 
tho* much celebrated, it would not gain great ap- 
plauſe in the preſent age. He butcher'd, for in- 
Nance, all Cato's ſenate, when he became walter of 
Utica |; and theſe, we may readily believe, were 
not the moſt worthleſs of the party. All thoſe who 
had borne arms againſt that uſurper, were forfeited ; 

and, by Hirtius's law, WN gon 22 of all (chore 

offices. 


Tn ESE people were 33 fond of liberty ; but 
ſeem not to have underſtood it very well. When the 
thirty tyrants firſt eſtabliſh'd their dominion at 4- 


thens, they began with ſeizing all the ſycophants and 


informers, who had been ſo troubleſome during the 
Democracy, and putting them to death, by an arbi- 
trary ſentence and execution. Every man, ſay Sal- 


d 
— 


6 8 Philip. 1. | 
+ As orat. 11. contra Erateſt. orat. 12. ue. orat. 158. 
pro Mantith. 
- + Appian. de bell. civ. lib, 2. * 
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li“ and Lyfias +, aas rejoic'd. at theſe puniſoments ; 
not conſidering, that liberty was from, hm Nn 
annihilated. | 


Tat 8 of tha's nervous iyle of Thucydi- 
Au, and the great copiouſneſs and expreſſion of the Greek 
language, ſeem ta ſink under that hiſtorian, when he 
attempts to deſcribe the diforders which aroſe from 
| faction, throughout all the Greek commonwealths, 
| You would imagine, that he till labours with a 
thought greater than he can find words to communi- 
cate. And he concludes his pathetic deſcription with 


; an obſervation, which is at once very refin'd and very 
> ſolid. ce In theſe conteſts,” ſays he, “ thoſe who 
) « were dulleſt and moſt ſtupid, and had the leaſt 
; « foreſight, commonly preyail'd. For being con- 
0 « ſcious of this weakneſs, and dreading to be over- 
cc reach'd by thoſe of greater penetration, they went 
« to work haſtily, without premeditation, by the 
t « ſword and poniard, and thereby prevented their 
e antagoniſts, who were forming fine ſchemes and 
. 60 n for their deſtruttion b * 
d VP W Nor 
4 * See Caeſar's ſpeech ie bell, Ca. 
75 | Jo Orat. 24. And in orat. 29. he mentions the faction = 
. cauſe why theſe illegal puniſhments ſhould diſpleaſe. 
| 0 ib. 3, The country in Europe in which I have obſery'd 
the factions to be molt violent, and party-batred the ſirongeſl, is 
| Ireland. This goes ſo far as to cut off even the moſt common in- 
8 tercourſe of civilities betwixt theProteſtants and Catholics. Their 
> cruel inſurrections, and the ſevere revenges which they have taken 
of each other, are the cauſes of this mutual ill will, which is 
uff | the chief ſource of the diſorder, poverty, and depopulation of that 


country, The Greek factions I imagine to have been inflam'd 
H 2 | ſtill 
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Nor to mention Dionyfius * the elder, who is com- 


puted to have butcher'd in cold blood above 10,000 


of his fellow- citizens; nor Agathocles +, Nabis t, and 
others, ſtill more bloody than he; the tranſactions, 
even in free governments, were extremely violent and 
deſtructive. At Athens, the thirty tyrants and the 
nobles, in a twelvemonth, murder'd, without trial, 
about 1200 of the rl, and baniſh'd aboye the 
half of the citizens that remain'd . In Argos, near 
the ſame time, the people kill'd 1200 of the nobles; 
and afterwards their own demagogues, becauſe they 
had refus d to carry their proſecutions farther ++. The 
people alſo in Corcyra kill'd 1500 of the nobles, and 
baniſh'd a thouſand 11. Theſe numbers will appear 
the more ſurpriſing, if we conſider the extreme ſmall. 
neſs of theſe ſtates. But all antient Wy is full of 
ſuch r . 


— Warn 


| Nill to a 8888 rage ; the revolutions being commonly 
more frequent, and the maxims of aſſaſſination much more avou'l 
and acknowledg'd. 

Plat. de virt. et fort. Alex. 

I Diod. Sic. lib, 18. 19. + Tit. Liv. Io 81. 8 
I Diad. Sic. lib. 14. Iſocrates ſays there were only 5000 ba · 
miſh'd. He makes the number of thoſe kill'd amount to 1500. 
Areop. ſchines, contra Cteſiph. aſſigns preciſely the ſame number, 
Seneca (de trang. anim. cap. 5.) ſays 1300. 

+ Diod. Sic. lib. 15. 4 Diod. Sic. lib. 13. 

[4 We ſhall mention from Died. Siculus alone a few, which 
paſs'd in the courſe of ſixty years during the moſt flining age of 
Greece. There were baniſh'd from Sybaris 500-of the nobles and 
their partiſans ; lib. 12. p. 77. ex edit. Rhodomanni- Chianz, 
600 citizens baniſh'd ; lib. 13. p. 189. At Epheſus, 340 kill 
1000 baniſh'd; lib. 13, p. 223. Of Cyrenians, 500 nobles kill'd; 
all the reſt baniſh'd; lib. 14. p. 253. The Corinthians kilꝰd 120, 


[ 
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WHEN Alexander order'd all the exiles to be re- 
ſtor'd, thro? all the cities; it was found that the 
whole amounted to 20,000 men * ; the remains pro- 
bably of ſtill greater ſlaughters and maſſacres. What 
an aſtoniſhing multitude in ſo narrow a country as an- 
tient Greece! And what domeſtic confuſion, jealou- 
ſy, partiality, revenge, heartburnings, muſt tear 


thoſe cities, where factions were wrought up to ſuch. 


nnen 1 


- 


baniſh'd oe - lib. 14. p. 304.  Phaebidas-the Spartan baniſh'd 300 


Baectians ; lib. 15. p. 342. Upon the fall of the Lacedemonians, 
Democracies were reſtor'd. in many cities, and ſevere vengtance 
taken of the nobles, after the Greek manner. But matters gd not 
end there, For the baniſh'd nobles, returning in many/ places, 
butcher'd their adverſaries, at Phialae, in Corinth, im Megara, in 
Tbliaſia. In this laſt place they kill'd 300 of the 


the reſt ; lib. 15. p. 357, In Arcadia 1400 baniſh'd, beſides ma- 


ny kill'd. The baniſh'd retir'd to Sparta and to Pallantium : The 


latter deliver'd up to their countrymen, and all kill'd; lib. 15. p. 


373. Of the baniſh'd from Arges and Thel es, there were g00 in 


the Spartan army; id. p. 374. Here is a detail of the moſt remark- 


able of Agathecles's eruelties from the ſame author. The people 


before his uſurpation had baniſh'd 600 nobles ; lib. 19. p. 685. 


Afterwards, that - tyrant, in concurrence with the people, kill'd 
4000 nobles, and baniſh'd 6000; id. p. 647. He kill'd 4000 people 
at Gela; id. p. 741. By Agathecles's brother 8000 baniſh'd from 
Syracuſe ; lib. 20. p. 757. The inhabitants of Ægeſta, to the num- 
ber of 40,000, were kill'd, man, woman, and child; and with tor- 
tures, for the ſake of their money; id. p. 802. All the relations . | 
viz. father, brother, children, grandfather, of his Libyan army, 
kill'd; id. p. 803. He kill'd 7000 exiles after eapitulation; id. 


p. 816. Tis to be remark'd, GARY was a man of great 
ſenſe and courage. 


* Dvd. 9. en. 


8 


ple; but 
theſe again revolting, kill'd above 600 of the nobles, and baniſh'd 
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*FwovLD be eaſier, ſays Iherates to Philip, to raiſe 
an army in Greece at preſent from the y erg than 
from the eities. | 


' Even where e eame not to ſack extreniitics, 


(Which they fail'd' not to do almoſt in every city 
twice or thrice every century), property was render'd 
very precarious by the maxims of antient government. 
Aenophon, in the banquet of Socrates, gives us a very 
natural, unaffected deſcription of the e tyranny of the 
Athenian people. © In my poverty,” ſays Charmides, 
« Iam much more happy than ever I was during my 
4c riches; as much as it is happier to be in ſecurity 
« than in terrors, free than a ſlave, to receive than 
ce to pay court, to be truſted than ſuſpected. For- 
« merly I was oblig'd to careſs every informer ; ſome 
« impoſition was continually laid upon me; and it 
c was never allow'd me to travel, or be abſent from 


“ the city. At preſent, when I am poor, I look big, 


« and threaten others. The rich are afraid of me, 
4 and ſhow me every kind of civility and reſpect; and 
D Fam becomes Kind of tyrant in the A, 


In one of the pleadings of Lyfias F, the orator very 
eoolly ſpeaks of it, by the by, as a maxim of the 4. 


thenian people, That whenever they wanted money, 


they put to death ſome of the rich citizens as well as 
ſtrangers, for the ſake of the forfeiture. In mention 
ing this, he ſeems to have no intention of blaming 
them; ſtill leſs of voking them "Oe were his au- 
dience and judges. p 
Pag. 885. ex edit. Leunclay, f Orat. 29. in Nicom. 
WHETHER 


iſe 
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WHETHER a man was a citizen or a ſtranger a- 
mongſt that people, it ſeems indeed requiſite, either 
that he ſhould impoveriſh himſelf, or the people would 
impoveriſh him, and perhaps kill him into the bargain. * 


The orator laſt mention'd gives a pleaſant account o 


an eſtate laid out in the public ſervice * ; that is, a- 


bove the third of it, in rareeſhows and fgur'd dances. 


I NEED not inſiſt on the Greek tyrannies, ahich 


were altogether horrible. Even the mix'd monar- 


In order to recommend his client to the favour of the people, 
he enumerates all the ſums he had expended. When X#pnyes 30 
mines : Upon a chorus of men 20 minas ; a uppt xiraug 8 minas; 


. ardpaci xopnyay g minas; xuraxw xope 3 Minas : Seven times 


trierarch, where he ſpent 6 talents: Taxes, once 30 minas, ano- 
ther time 40; yvuvaciap K, 12 minas; xopnyes. Fadia ufo 
15 minas; xowofoi; xopnyor 18 minas ; Tupper xiras ayers 7 mi- 
nas ; Tpinpes Z u T5 minas; wp nb 30 minas. In the 
whole 10 talents 38 minas. An immenſe ſum for an Athenian 
fortune, and what alone would be eſteem'd great riches. Orat. 20. 
'Tis true, he ſays, the law did not oblige abſolutely to be at ſo 
much expence, not above a fourth, But without the favour of 
the people, no body was ſo much as ſafe; and this was the only 
way to gain it. See farther, orat. 24. de pop. ſtatu. Tn another 
place, he introduces a ſpeaker, who ſays that he had ſpent his 


whole fortune, and an immenſe one, eighty talents, for the people. 


Orat. 25. de prob. Evandri. The deu, or ſtrangers, find, ſays 
he, if they do not contribute largely enough to the people's fancy, 
that they have reaſon to repent. Orat. 30. contra Phil. You 
may ſee with what care Demoſthenes diſplays his expences of this 

nature, when he pleads for himſelf de corona; and how he 2 
gerates Midias's ſlingineſs in this particular, in his accuſation of 
that criminal.” All this, by the by, is a mark of a very iniqui- 
tous judicature : And yet the Athenians valu'd themſelves on ha- 


ee e of any e in 


G reece. | 3 


H4 chiey, 


prison E x. 


ies, * which moſt of the antient ſtates of Greece 

Jn "were govern 'd, before the introduction of republics, 

i | were Very unſettled. Scarce any city, but Athens, 

fays Jfocrates,” could ſhow a ſucceſſion of Kings for 
four or fie generations. 


Biss bus many other obvious reaſons for the inſta- 
bility of antient monarchies, the equal diviſion of 
property amongſt the brothers in private families, by 
a neceſſary conſequence, muſt contribute to unſettle 
and diſturb the tate. The univerſal preference given 

to the elder in modern governments, though it in- 
creaſes the inequality of fortunes, has, however, this 
good effect, that it accuſtoms men to the ſame idea of 
public ſucceſſion, and cuts off all claim and 2 
ſion of the younger. 


Tux new-ſettled colony of Heraclea, falling imme- 
dilately into factions, apply d to Sparta, who ſent He- 
| _ ripidas with full authority to quiet their diſſenſions. 
| Ibis man, not provok'd by any oppolition, not in- 
| flam'd by party-rage, knew no better expedient than 
| immediately putting to death about 500 of the citi- 
| _ _ _ zens . A ſtrong proof how deeply rooted theſe vio- 

| _ Nleat maxims of de rages ovree were throughout all 
| Greece. 
| 
| 


Ir fuch was the diſpoſition of mens minds N 
| that refin'd people, what may be expected in the com- 
# monwealths of Taly, 4fric, Spain, aud Gaul, which 

were denominated barbarous ? Wu otherwiſe did 


= „ Panath + Div. Sie. Ub. 14. | 
| 3 1 8 15 the 


— 


1 
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the Greeks ſo much value themſelves on their — 
ty, gentleneſs, and moderation, above all other na- 2 


tions? This reaſoning ſeems very natural. But un. 
luckily the hiſtory of the Roman commonwealth, in 
its earlier times, if we give credit to the receiv'd ac- 
counts,. ſtands againſt us. No blood was ever ſhed in 
any ſedition at Rome, till the murder of the Gracchi. 
Dienyſius Halicarnaſſeus *, obſerving the ſingular hu- 
manity of the Roman people in this reſpect, makes uſe. 
of it as an argument that they were originally of Gre-. 
cian extraction: Whence we may conclude, that the 
factions and revolutions in the barbarous republics. 
were more violent than even thoſe of Greece above. 
mention'd... 


Ix the Romans oY ſo 3 in coming td blows, they 


made ample compenſation. after they had once enter d 


upon the bloody ſcene; and Appian's hiſtory of their 


civil wars contains the moſt frightful picture of maſ- 
lacres, proſcriptions, and forfejtures, that ever was 
preſented to the world. What pleaſes moſt in- that 
hiſtorian, .is, that he ſeems to feel a proper reſentment. 


of theſe barbarous proceedings ; . and talks not with . 


that provoking coolneſs and indifference, which cuſtom. 
had. produc'd in many of the Greek hiſtorians f. 


Tas: | 


„ Lib. 1. 4 

+ The authorities cited PE well hiſtorians, orators, 2 
philoſophers, whoſe teſtimony is unqueſtion d. Tis dangerous to 
rely upon writers who deal in ridicule and ſatyr. What will po- 
ſterity, for inſtance, infer from this paſſage of Dr Swift? © I told 


/ © hin chat in the kingdom of iribnia, (Britain), by the natives . 
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f HE maxims of antient politics contain, in gene- 
Q, ſo little humanity and moderation, that it ſeems. 


ſuperfluous to give any particular reaſon for the vio- 
| leaces committed at any particular period. Yet I 
cannot forbear obſerving, that the laws, in the latter 
ages of the Reman commonwealth, were ſo abſurdly 
contriv'd, - that they oblig'd the heads of parties to 
have recourſe to: theſe extremities. All capital pu- 
| niſhmepts were aboliſh'd : However criminal, or, what 
is more, however dangerous, any citizen might be, 
he could not regularly be puniſh'd otherwiſe than. by 
baniſhment: And it became neceſlary, in the revolu- 
tions of party, to draw the fword of private ven- 
| geance; nor was it eaſy, when laws were once viola- 
| | ted, to ſet bounds to thele ſanguinary proceedings. Had 
Brutus himſelf prevail'd over the triumvirate, could he, 
in common prudence, have allow'd O#avius and Ar- 
_ to live, and have contented himſelf with baniſh- 


& call'd Langdon, (London), 4 I had cba ſome time in 
my travels, the bulk of the people conſiſt, in a manner, wholly 
of diſcoverers, witneſſes, informers, accuſers, proſecutors, eviden- 
A ces, ſuearers, together with their ſeveral ſubſervient and ſubaltern 
| 4. inſtruments, all under the colours, the conduct, and pay of mi- 
| I niſters of ſtate and their deputies. I he plots in that kingdom 
« are uſually the workmanſhip of thoſe perſons, &c.” Gulli ver 
travels. Such a repreſentation might ſuit the government of Athens; 
but not that of Ezgland, which is a prodigy, even in modern times, 
for humanity, juſlice, and liberty. Yet the Doctor's ſatyr, tho? 
carry d to extremes, as is uſual with him, even beyond other ſaty- 
rxical writers, did not altogether want an object. The Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, who was his friend, and of tlie ſame party, had been ba- 
nill'd a little before by a bill of attainder, with great juſtice, but 
without A or according to the ſtrict forms 
of common * | / 


K* 


the commonwealth. . Se/on's 
man from votes or cleftions, but confin'd ſome mag 
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ing them to Rhodes or Marſeilles, where they might {till 
have plotted new commotions and rebellions ? His ex- 

ecuting C. Antonius, brother to the triumwir, ſhows 
evidently his ſenſe of the matter. Did not Cicero, 
with the approbation of all the wiſe and virtuous of 
Rome, arbitrarily put to death Catiline's aſſociates, 

contrary. to law, and without any trial or form of 
proces? And if he modefated his executions, did it 
not proceed, either from the clemency of his temper, 
or the conjunctures of the times? A wretched ſecuri- 
ty in a government which pretends to laws and li- 
berty.. : 


Thus, one extreme 3 > 8 3 
ſame manner as exceſſive ſeverity in the laws is apt to 


beget great relaxation in their execution; ſo their ex, 


cellive lenity naturally engenders cruelty and barba- 
rity. Tis dangerous to force. us, in any caſe, to trap 
greſs their lacxed boundaries. 


ONE general cauſe of *the e ſo frequent 3 in 
all antient governments, ſeems to have conſiſted in the 
great difficulty of eſtabliſhing any Ariltocracy in tho 
ages, and the perpetual diſcontents and 7 intel | 
the people, whenever even the. meaneſt and moſt beg- 
garly were excluded from the legiſlature, and from 
public offices, The yery quality of freeman gave ſuch 
a rank, being oppos'd to that of /ave, that it ſeem d 
to intitle the poſſeſſor to wry power and privilege of 

laws excluded no free: 


*. Plutarchus in vita Solon. 


HS ſtracies 
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ſtracies to a particular cenſus ; yet were the people ne- 
ver fatisfied till thoſe laws were repeal'd. By the 
treaty with Antipater *, no Athenian had a vote, 
whoſe cenſus was leſs than 2000 drachmas, (about 601. 
Sterling). And tho” ſuch a government would to us 
appear ſufficiently democratical, it was ſo diſagree- 

«able to that people, that above two thirds immedi- 
_ ately deſerted their country . Caſſander reduc'd 
that cenſys to the half Þ ; yet ſtill the government was. 
confider'd as an oligarchical * and the effect 
of foreign violence. 


SERVYIus TULLIUS's| laws ſeem very e- 
qual and reaſonable, by fixing the power in proportion 


to the property: Yet the Roman people could never 
be brought quietly to ſubmit to them. 


In thoſe days, there was no medium betwixt a ſe-. 
vere, jealous Ariſtocracy, over diſcontented ſubjects ; 
= a turbulen:, factious, tyrannical Democracy. 


Bur, thirdly, there are many other circumſtances, 
in which antient nations ſeem inferior to the modern, 
both for the happineſi and increaſe of mankind. Trade, 
manufactures, induſtry, were no where, in former 
ages, fo flouriſhing as they are at preſent in Europe. 
The only garb of the antients, both for males and fe- 
males, ſeems to have been a kind of flannel, which 
they wore commonly white or grey, and which they 
d as often as it grew dirty. Tyre, which car- 


„ Diod. Sic. lib. 18. + 7. ibid, + V. ibid. 
I Tit. iv. lib, 1. cap. 43. KEY + 


yd 


Te FF x. 
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ry'd on, after Carthage, the greateſt commerce of any. 


city in the Mediterranean, before it was deſtroy'd by 


Alexander, was no mighty city, if we credit Arriaus 


account of its inhabitants“. {hens is commonly ſup-- 
pos'd to have been a wading city: But it was as po- 
pulous before the Median war, as at any time after it, 
according to Herodotus ; and yet its commerce, at 
that time, was ſo inconſiderable, that, as the ſame 


hiſtorian obſerves 4, even the neighbouring coaſts of 


Ala were as little frequented by the Greeks as the ls 


lars of Hercules: For beyond theſe. he conceiv'd - 


thing. 


GREAT 1 and great cults of trade, 
are an infallible indication, that induſtry and com- 
merce are but in their. infancy. Weread in Lyfas | 
of 100 per cent. proſit made on a cargo of two talents, 
ſent to no greater diſtance than from Athens to the 
Adriatic: Nor is this mention'd as an inſtance of ex- 
orbitant profit. Antidorus, ſays Demoſthenes FF, paid 
three talents and a half for a houſe, which he let at 


ga talent a-year: And the orator blames his own tu- 


tors for not employing his money to like advantage. 


My fortune, ſays he, in eleven years minority, e 


* Lib. 2. There were does kills during the N and "54 
whole captives amounted to 30,000. Diodorus Siculus, lib. 17. 
ſays only 13,000 : But he accounts for this ſmall number, by ſaying. 
that the Tyrians had ſent away beforehand part of their Wu and 
children to Carthage. | 

+ Lib: 5. he. makes the number of the citizens amount to 
39,000. 

1 1 Orat. 33. adverſ. Diagit. 

F- Contra Apbob. p. 25. ex edit. Aldi. 


' 

| | 
Þ 

| 

g 

[ 
_ 


imperfection of antient navigation: For the water-car-- 
| riage is not here above double the land. | 
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to haye been tripled. The value of 20 of the ſlaves. 
« left by his father, he computes at 40 minas; and the 


yearly profit of their labour at 12 *. The moſt mo- 
derate intereſt at Atbens, (for there was higher + often 
paid), was 12 per cent. , and that paid monthly. 
Not to inſiſt upon the exorbitant intereſt of 34 per 
cent. to, which the vaſt ſums diſtributed in elections had 

rais'd money at Rome, we ſind, that Verres, before 
chat factious period, ſtated 24 per cent, for money, 


which he left in the publicans hands. And tho' Cicero 


exclaims againſt this article, it is not on account of 
the extravagant uſury; but becauſe it had never been 


cuſtomary to ſtate any intereſt on ſuch occaſions 1. 


Intereſt, indeed, ſunk at Rome, after the ſettlement 
of the empire: But it never remain'd any conſiderable 
time ſo low, as in the. commercial ſtates of modern 


ages 44 - 


AMONGST the other | inconyeniencies which the 
Athenians felt from the fortifying Decelia by the Lace- 


demoni ans, it is repreſented by 7 hucydides Il, as one of 


the moit conſiderable, that they could not bring over 
their corn from Eubæa by land, paſſing by Oropus ; 
but were oblig d to imbark it, and to fail about the 
promontory of Sunium. A ſurpriſing inſtance of the 


1 vo not remember any paſſage in any antient au- 


Contra Apbob, p. 19. ex edit. Aldi. Id. ibid. 

+ 1d. ibid. and Æcbines contra Cteſi pb. . 
Epiſt. ad Attic. Ig 85 iſt. 21. + Contra Verr. orat. 3. 

1 5 diſcourſe IV 16 Lib. 7. | h 
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thor, where the growth of any city is aſcrib'd to the 
eſtabliſhment of a manufacture. The commerce 

which is ſaid to flouriſh, is chiefly. the exchange of 
| thoſe commodities for which different ſoils and cli- 
mates were ſuited. The fale of wine and oil into 
Africa, according to Diodorus Siculus *, was the foun- 
dation of the riches of Ag: i gentum. The ſituation of 
the city of Sybaris, according to the ſame author , 
was the cauſe of its immenſe populouſneſs; being built 
near the two rivers Crathys and Sybaris. But theſe 
two rivers, we may obſerve, are not navigable; and 
could only produce ſome fertile valleys, for agriculture 
and huſbandry ;. an. advantage ſo inconſiderable, that 
a a modern writer would ſcarcely have taken notice of 
it. | $44 4 


Tu k barbarity of the aytient tyrants, along with 
the extreme love of liberty, which animated thoſe 
ages, muſt have baniſh'd every merchant and manufac- 
turer, and have quite depopulated the ſtate, had it ſub- 
lifted upon induſtry and commerce. While the cruel 
and ſuſpicious Diony/ius was carrying on his butche- 
ries, who, that was not detain'd by his landed pro- 
perty, and could have carry'd along with him any art 
or {kill to procure. a ſubſiſtence in other countries, 
would have remain'd expos'd to ſuch implacable bar- 
barity ? The perſecutions of Philip II. and Lewis XIV, 
fill'd all Europe with the manufacturers of n and 
of e. 5 IN | Jr. 


I GRANT, that agriculture is the ſpecies of induſtry 
| which 
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which is chiefly requiſite to the ſubſiſtence of mul- 
titudes; and it is poſſible, © that this induſtry may 
flouriſh, even where manufactures and other arts are 
unknown or neglected. Swiſerland is at preſent. a. 
ery remarkable inſtance ;. where we find, at once, 
the moſt. ſkilful. huſbandmen and the moſt bungling 
tradeſmen, Fong are to be met with in all Europe. 
That agriculture flouriſh'd mightily in Greece and 1taly, 
at leaſt in ſome parts of them, and at ſome periods, 
we have reaſon to preſume : And whether the mecha- 
nical arts had 'reach'd the ſame degree of perfection, 
may not be eſteem'd fo material; eſpecially, if we 
conſider the great equality in the antient republics, 
where each family was oblig'd to cultivate, with the 
greateſt care and induſtry, its own little field, in or- 
der to its ne. 


Bur is it juſt reaſoning, becauſe agriculture may, 
in ſome inſtances, flouriſh without trade or manufac- 
tures, to conclude, that, in any great extent of coun- 
try, and for any great tract of time, it would ſubſiſt 
alone? The moſt natural way, ſurely, of encouraging 
huſbandry, is, firſt to excite other kinds of induſtry, 
and thereby afford the labourer a ready market for his 
commodities, and a return of ſuch goods as may con- 
tribute to his pleaſure and enjoyment. This method 
is infallible and univerſal; and as it prevails more in 
modern governments than in the antient, it affords a 
preſumption of the ſuperior populouſneſs of the former: . 


* Every: man, n Xenophon ®, 28 8 8 a farmer: 


Oecon. | 
TE 8 | No 
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No art or {kill is requiſite : All conſiſts in the induſtry, 
and attention to the execution. A itrong proof, as 
Columella hints, that agriculture was bat * - 
in the age of Xenopbon. | 
All our latter i improvements and rebellion was 
they operated nothing towards the eaſy ſubſiſtence of 
men, and conſequently towards their propagation and 
increaſe ? Our ſuperior {kill in mechanics, the diſco- 
very of new worlds, by which commerce has been ſo. 
much enlarg'd, the eſtabliſhment of poſts, and the 
uſe of bills of exchange; theſe ſeem all extremely uſe- 
ful to the encouragement of art, induſtry, and popu- 
louſneſs. Were we to ftrike off theſe, what a check 
ſhould we give to every kind of buſineſs and labour, 
and what multitudes of families would immediately 
periſh from want and hunger? And it ſeems not pro- 
bable, that we could ſupply the place of theſe new in- 
ventions by any other regulation or inſtitution. 


Have we reaſon to think, that the police of an · 
tient ſtates was any way comparable to that of mo- 
dern, or that men had then equal ſecurity, either at 
home, or in their journeys by land or water? I que- 
ſtion not, but every impartial examiner would give us 
the preference in this 9 *. 


Tuts upon comparing the whole, it ſeems mpek | 
ſible to aſſign any juſt reaſon, why the world ſhould 
have been more populous in antient than in modern 
times. The equality of property, amongſt 45 an · 

* : 

. 8e Ef won and poli, eſſay XV. 
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tients, liberty, and the ſmall diviſions of their ſtates, 
were indeed favourable to the propagation of man- 
kind: But their wars were more bloody and deſtruc- 
tive, their governments more factious and unſettled, 
commerce and manufactures more feeble and languiſh- 
ing, and the general police more loole and irregular. 
Theſe latter diſadvantages ſeem to form a ſufficient 
counterbalance to the former advantages ; and rather 
favour the oppoſite opinion to that which 
proxaile with regard to this ſubject. 


Bur there is no reaſoning, it may be faid, againſt 
matter of fact. If it appear, that the world was then 
more populous than at preſent, we may be aſſur'd, 
that our conjectures are falſe, and that we have over- 
Took'd ſome material circumſtance in the compariſon. 
This I readily. own: All our preceding reaſonings, I 
acknowledge to be mere trifling, or, at leaſt, ſmall 
{ſkirmiſhes and frivolous rencounters, which decide 
nothing. But unluckily the main combat, where we 
compare facts, cannot be render'd much more deciſiye. 
The facts deliver'd by antient authors, are either ſo un- 
certain or ſo imperfect as a us nothing deciſive 
in this matter. How indeed could it be otherwiſe! 
The very facts which we muſt oppoſe to them, in 
computing the greatneſs of modern ſtates, are far 
from being either certain or compleat. Many grounds 
of calculation, proceeded on by celebrated writers, 
are little better than thoſe of the Emperor Heliogaba- 
lus, who form'd an eſtimate of the immenſe greatneſs 
of Rome, from ten thouſand pound weight A 
which had been found in that city *. 
Ali Lamprid. in vita Heliagab. cap. 26. 5 | 
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Is to be remark'd, that all kinds of numbers are 
uncertain in antient manuſcripts, and have been ſub- 
ject to much greater corruptions than any other part 
of the text; and that for a very obvious reaſon. Any 
alteration, in other places, commonly affects the ſenſe 
or grammar, and is more e perceiv d by the 
reader and tranſcriber. 


Few exumerations of inhabitants have been made 
of any tract of country by any antient author of good 
authority, ſo as to _—_ us a ww cnough, view v for 


compariſon. 


*Trs probable, that 8 was foil a coed 
foundation for the number of citizens aſſign d to any 
free city ; becauſe they enter'd for a ſhare of the go- 
vernment, and there were exact regiſters kept of them. 
But as the number of ſlaves is ſeldom mention'd, this 
leaves us in as great uncertainty as ever, with W e 
to the 1 even of lingle cities. 


Tun GR paige of Thucydides is, in my opinion, the 
commencement of real hiſtory. All preceding nar- 
rations are ſo intermix'd with fable, that philoſophers 
ought to abandon them, in a great meaſure, to the 
embelliſhment of poets and orators *. 


"Wiki 


* . there is more candour and dns ts AK 
ſtorians, but leſs exactneſs and care, than in the moderns. Qur 
ſpeculative factions, eſpecially thoſe of religion, throw ſuch an il- 
luſion over our minds, that men ſeem to regaid impartiality to their 
adverſaries and to heretics, as a vice or weakneſs : But the com- 

| monneſs 
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Wir regard to remote times, the numbers of 
people aſſign'dare often ridiculous, and loſe all credit 
and authority. The free citizens of Sybaris, able to 
bear arms, and actually drawn out in battle, were 
300,000. They encounter'd at Siagra with 100,000 


citizens of Crotona, another Greek city contiguous to 


them; and were defeated. This is Diodorus Siculus's * 
account; and is very ſeriouſly inſiſted on by that hi- 
ſtorian. ee ee been 


Spbariter n N 


DIODORUS $1CULUS:, ent the 
inhabitants of Agrigentum, when it was deſtroy d by 
the Carthaginians, ſays, that they amounted to 20,000 


citizens, 200,000 ſtrangers, beſides ſlaves, who, in ſo 


opulent a city as he repreſents it, would probably be, 


at leaſt, as numerous. We muſt remark, that the 
women and the children are not included; and that 
therefore, upon the whole, the city muſt contain near 
two millions. of inhabitants l. And what was the 
reaſon of ſo immenſe an increaſe ? They were very in- 
duſftrious. in cultivating the neighbouring fields, not 
-exceeding a ſmall Engliſb county; and they traded 


monneſs of books, by means of printing, has oblig'd modern bi- 
ſtorians to be more careful in avoiding contradictions and incon- 
gruities. Diodorus Siculus is à good writer; but tis with pain I 


ſee his narration contradict, in ſo many particulars, the two moſt 


authentic pieces of all Greek hiſtory, viz. Xenopbon's expedition, 


and Demoſthenes's orations. Plutarch and Appian ſeem ſcarce ever. 
to have read Ciceros epiſtles. 
"IS. 138. 
| Diogenes Laertius (in vita Empedoclis) Oh that n, 
coptain'd only 809,000 inhabitants, 
with. 


* 
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Vith their wine and oil to Africa, wy . 
time, had none of theſe 2— 5 


PTOLEMT, ſays Theoeritus ®, eee 35939 
cities. I ſuppoſe the ſingularity 'of the number was 
the reaſon ' of aſſigning it. Diodorus Siculusf gives 
three millions of inhabitants to g, a very ſmall 
number: But then he makes the number of their ei- 
ties amount to 18,000 : An evident contradiction. 


HE ſays , the people were formerly ſeven mil- 
lions. Thus remote times are an; moſt envy'd 
and admir d. 


THAT e army was extremely numerous, I 
can readily believe; both from the great extent of 
his empire, and from the fooliſh' practice of the Eaſtern 
nations, of encumbering their camp with a ſuperfluous 
multitude :- But will any reaſonable man cite Hera. 
tus wonderful narrations as an authority? There is 
ſomething very rational, I own, in Lyfias's || argu- 
ment upon this ſubject. Had not Xerxes's army been 
Incredibly numerous, fays he, he had never made a 
bridge over the Helleſpont : Tt had been much eaſier to 
have tranſported his men over ſo ſhort a paſſage, with 
the numerous ſhipping of which he was maſter. 


POLYBIUS ++ ſays, that the Romans, betwixt 
the firſt and ſecond Punic wars, being threaten'd with 
an invaſion from the Gauli, muſter'd all their own a for- 


1 Ora. eee. | 1 15. . £997 £3 tid 


ces, 
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ces, and thoſe of their allies, and found them amount 
to ſeven hundred thouſand men able to bear arms. A 
great number ſurely, and which, when join'd to the 
flaves, is probably not leſs, if not rather more than 
that extent of country affords at preſent . The enu- 
meration too ſeems to have been made with ſome ex- 


lars. But might not the number be A in or- 
der to encourage the people ? 4 


DIODORUS SICULUS + makes the ſame: e- 
numeration amount to near a million. Theſe varia- 
tions are ſuſpicious. He plainly too ſuppoſes, that J 
taly in his time was not fo populous : Another very 
ſuſpicious circumſtance. For who can believe, that 

the inhabitants of that country diminiſh'd from the 


and e genic another million priſoners ||. Suppoſing the 


be exactly aſſign'd, which never is poſſible ; how 


= The country that ſupply'd this number, was not above a third 
of Italy, viz. the Pope's dominions, Tuſcany, and a part of the 


* few ſlaves, N in Rome or the great cities. 
- + Lib. 2. . 4 Celtica. 


fought with amount only to three millions ; NI (in cage. 
bus) to two, 


actneſs; and Pohbius gives us the detail of the particu- 


time of the firſt Fauic war to that of the triumvirates? 


2 IUS CASAR, 3 to Appian 4, en- 
ter d four millions of Gault, kill'd one million, 


numbers of the enemy's army and of the kill'd could 


could it be known how often the ſame man return'd : 
into the armies, or how diſtinguiſh the new from the 


kingdom of Naples. But perhaps in thoſe carly times there were 


Plutarch (in vita Caeſ.) makes the number that Cacſer 


old 


2 = a ©& & 
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* old levy'd ſoldiers ? No attention ought” ever to be 
given to ſuch looſe, exaggerated calculations; eſpe- 
cially where the author tells us not the ee » | 
on which the cones pomp were ne RM 


PATERCULUS * makes the Sup killa bs | 
Caeſar amount only to 400,000 : A much more pro- 
bable account, and more eaſily reconcil* dyto' the bi- 
ſtory of theſe wats given „y d that __ for himſelf 
in his commentaries. 9 | 


- Ons l e that every circumſtance 'of 
the life and actions of Dionyfius the elder might be re- 
garded as authentic, and free from all fabulous exag- 
gerations ; both becauſe he liv'd at a time when let · 
ters flouriſh'd moſt in Greece, and becauſe his chief hi- 
ſtorian was Phililus, a man allow*d'to be of great ge- 
nius, and who was a courtier and miniſter of that 
prince. But can we admit, that he had a ſtanding 


army of 100,000 foot, 10,000 horſe, and a fleet of 


400 gallies F? Theſe, we may obſerve, were mer- 
cenary forces, and ſubſiſted upon their pay, like our 
armies in Europe. For the citizens were all difarm'd ; 
and when Dion afterwards invaded Sicily, and call'd 

on his countrymen to vindicate their liberty, he was 
| oblig'd to bring arms along with him, which he dif 
tributed among thoſe who join'd him . In a ſtate 
where agriculture alone flouriſhes, there may be many 
inhabitants ; and if theſe be all arm'd and diſciplin'd, 
a great force bay! be call'd out pou 9 But 


* Lib. 2. cap. 47. + Dink te ld, 2. 
t Plutarch, in vita Dionis, 


great 
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— numbers of mercenary troops can never be main · 


tain'd, without either trade and manufactures, or 
very 8 dominions. The United Provinces ne- 
ver were maſters of ſuch a force by ſea and land, as 


that which is faid to belong to Diomſius; yet they 


poſſeſs as large a territory, perfectly well cultivated, 


and have inſinitely more reſources from their com- 
merce an induſtry. Diodorus Siculus allows, that, e- 
ne, the army of Dionyſius appear d incre- 
-dible ; thals, as I interpret it, it was entirely a fic- 


tion, and the opinion aroſe from the exaggerated flat. 
-tery of the courtiers, and perhaps from the vanity and - 


policy of the tyrant himſelf. 


| ; Taz critical art may very juſtly be ſuſpected of te⸗ 
merity, when it pretends to correct or diſpute the 
plain teſtimony of antient hiſtorians by any probable 


or analogical reaſonings: Yet the licence of authors 


upon all ſubjects, particularly with regard to num- 
bers, is ſo great, that we ought ſtill to retain a kind 
of doubt or reſerve, whenever the facts advanc'd de- 
part, ir the leaſt, from the common bounds of na- 
ture and experience. I ſhall give an inſtance with re- 
gard to modern hiſtory. Sir William Temple tells us, 
in his memoirs, that, having a free converſation with 
Charles II. he took the opportunity of repreſenting to 
that monarch the impoſſibility of introducing into 
this iſland the religion and government of France, 


chiefly on account of the great force requiſite to ſub- 


due the ſpirit and liberty of ſo brave a people. The 
«c Flom,” OP he, © were fore d to WY up twelve 


ce — 
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© legions for that | purpoſe,” a great abſurdity '*; 
« and Crom bel left an ariny of near eighty thouſand 

« men.” Muſt-not this laſt fact be regarded as un- 
queſtion'd by future critics, when they find it affert- 
ed by a wiſe and learned miniſter of ſtate, cotempo- 


'rary to the fact, and who addreſs d his diſcourſe, up- 


on an ungrateful ſubject, to a great monarch, who 
was alſo cotemporary, and who himſelf broke thoſe 
very forces about fourteen years before? 
moſt undoubted authority, we may inliltF 
«vel's army, when he died, did not amount to half 
the number here mention d . 


Tis a very uſual fallacy, to conſider all the ages of 


antiquity as one period, and to compute the numbers 


* Strahe, lib. 4. ſays, that one legion would be ſufficient, with 
a few cavalry ; but the Romans commonly kept up ſomewhat a 
greater force in this iſland; which they neves-took the pains en- 
tirely to ſubdne. ; : 

+ Tt appears, that Cronrwel's parliament in 1656 ſettled but 
1, zoo, ooo pound a year on him for the conſtant charges of go- 
vernment in all the three kingdoms. - See Scobel, chap. 31. This 
was to ſupply fleet, army, and civil liſt. It appears from hit 
locke, that, in the year 1649, the ſum of 80,000 pounds a-month 
was the eſtimate for 40,000 men. We muſt conclude, therefore, 


that Cromwel had much leſs than that number upon pay in 1656. 
In the very inſtrument of government, 20,000 foot and 10,000 | 


horſe are ſix d by Cromwel himſelf, and afterwards conſirm'd Ly 
the parliament, as the regular ſtanding army of the commonwealth. 
That number, indeed, ſeems not to have been much exceeded, duri 


the whole time of the protectorſhip. See farther Thurlce, vol. pa f 


p. 413. 499. 568. We may there ſee, that tho? the Protector 
bad more conſiderable armies in Ireland and Scotland he had not 
ſometimes more than 4 or 5000 men in England, | | 


Vor. IV. | | 1 | contain d 
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contain'd in the great cities mention's by antient au- 
chors, as if theſe cities had been all cotemporary. 
The Greek colonies flouriſh'd extremely i in Sicily du- 
ring the age of Alexander: But in Auguſtuss time they 
were ſo decay'd, that almoſt all the e of n 
fertile . was mn in Hah * 


LET wr now belle the numbers of lden 
aſfign'd ti particular cities in antiquity ; and omit- 
ting the numbers of Nineveb, Babylon, and the Egyp. 
tian Thebes, let us confine ourſelves to the ſphere of 
real hiſtory, to the Grecian and Roman ſtates. I muſt 
own, the 2 I conſider this ſubject, the more am l 


inclin'd to C epticiſm, with rogare” © to A mo 2 
pulouſneſs 


ATHENS is faid by Plato + to be a very great 
city; and it was ſurely the greateſt of all the Greet t 
cities, except Syracuſe, which was nearly about the 

fame ſize in Thucydides's || time, and afterwards in- 
creas d beyond it. For Cicero ++ mentions it as the 
greateſt of all the Greek cities in his time; not com- 


prehending, I ſuppoſe, either Antioch or Alexanaria 
under chat denomination. Atbenacus 11 28 I 


ib'd to antient times. 


® Strabo, lib. 6. _ 1 polag. Socr. 

1 Argos ſeems alſo to have been a great city: For Lyſias con- 
tents himſelf with ſaying that it did not exceed Athens. Orat. 34 

I Lib. 6. See alſo Plutarch. in vita Niciae. 

I Orat. contra Verrem, lib. 4. cap. 52. Strabo, lib. 6. ſays 
it was twenty-two miles in compaſs. But then we are to conſider, 
that it contain'd two harbours within it ; one of which was a very 
large one, and might be el as A Kind of bay, 

# . cap. 20. 


„ 
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by the enumeration of Demetrius Phalereus, there were 
in Athens 21000 citizens, [10,000 ſtrangers, and 
400,000 ſlaves. This number is very much- inſiſted 
on by thoſe whoſe opinion I call in queſtion, and is 
eſteem'd a fundamental fact to their purpoſe: But, in 
my opinion, there is no point of criticiſm more cer · 
tain, than that Athenaeus, and Creficles,, whom he 
cites, are here miſtaken, and that the number of 
ſlaves is augmented by a whole cypher, and n not 
to be regarded as more than 40, ooo. | 


Fir. Wat the number of citizetis is faid to be 
21,000 by Athenaeus , men of full age are only un- 
derſtood. For (1.) Herodotus f ſays, that Ariſtago- 
ras, ambaſſador from the Joniant, found it harder to 
deceive one Spartan than 30,000 Athenians ; meaning, 

in a looſe way, the whole ſtate, ſuppos'd to be met in 
one popular aſſembly, excluding the women and chil- 
dren. (z.) Thucydides 1 lays, that, making allow- 
ance for all the abſentees in the fleet, army, garri- 
ſons, and for people employ'd in their private affairs, 
the Athenian aſſembly never roſe to five theuſand. 
(3.) The forces enumerated by the ſame hiſtorian ||, 
being all citizens, and amounting to 13,000 heavy- 

arm'd infantry, prove the ſame method of calcula- 
tion; as alſo the whole tenor of the Greek hiſtorians, 
who always underſtand men of full age, when they 
aſſign the number of citizens in any republic. Now, 
theſe þeing but the Pra of the 1 the free 


. B aſſigns 20, 00; contra ie. 
I + Lib. 8. s | 
Lib. a. Diodorus Siculus's account erfectly agrees, ld. 1 12. 


* | 4. — 
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Athenians were by this account 84, ooo; the ſtran - 
gers 40,000; and the ſlaves, calculating by the ſmall. 
er number, and allowing that they marry'd and pro- 
pagated at the ſame rate with freemen, were 160,000; 
and the whole inhabitants 284,000: A large enough 
number ſurely. 'The other number, 1 37 20,000, makes 
neee ve Pari united. 5 


ne Tana were but 10,009 houſe in 4. 
„ 


Thirdh, Tro' the extent of the walls, as given us 
by Thucydides +, be great, (viz. eighteen miles, be- 
fide the ſea-coaſt) ; yet Xenophon I fays, there was 
much waſte ground within the walls. They ſeem 
indeed. 4 ko ben s four diſtina and n ci- 
ties l. | 


Nad No infurredion of the io nor ſuſpi- 
_ <ion of inſurrection, are ever mention'd by hiſtorians; 
except one commotion of the miners ++. 


. » Nenophon. mem. lib. 2. + Lib. 2. I De ratione red. 

I We are to obſerve, that when Dionyſius Halicarnaſſaeus ſays, 
that if we regard the antient walls of Rome, the extent of the city 
will not appear greater than that of Athens ; he muſt mean the 
Acropolis, and high town, only. No antient author ever ſpeaks of 
tze Piraeum, Phalerus, and Munychia, as the ſame with Athens. 
Much leſs can it be ſuppos d, that Dionyſius would conſider the 
matter in that light, after the walls of Cimon and Pericles were 
| deſtroy'd, and Athens was entirely ſeparated from theſe other towns. 


This obſervation deſtroys all Vo/ſius's enn, N eee rant 
common ſenſe into theſe calculations. 


Alben. lib.6, 


ifi 


ae. a E -m Rum yet 


as af as a XA wo tc 8NV a. am as os 8JI—=&=_ <a 2 Vt 


bly, 
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_ Fifth, Tas Athenians treatment of their ſlaves is 


aid by Xenophon ®, and Demoſthenes , and Plautus T, 


to have been extremely gentle and indulgent : Which 
could never have been the caſe, bad the diſproportion 


been twenty to one. The diſproportion is not fo 


great in any of our colonies ; and yet we are oblig'd 


to exerciſe a very rigorous — ponent over 


the ä f 2 


Sixthhy, No mo | is ever eſteern'd ich! for v poſſe; ing 
what may be reckon d an equal diſtribution of proper- 
ty in any country, or even triple or quadruple that 
wealth. Thus every perſon in England is computed 
by ſome to ſpend fixpence a- day: Vet is he eſteem'd 
but poor who has five times that ſum. Now, Timar- 
bus is ſaid by Aſchines | to have been left in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances; but he was maſter only of ten ſlaves em- 
ploy'd in manufaQtures.. Lyſias and his brother, two 
ſtrangers, were proſerib'd by the thirty for their 
great riches ; tho they had but ſixty a- piece. De- 
moſthenes was left. very rich by his father; yet he had 


no more than fifty-two ſlaves FF. His workhouſe, 


of twenty cabinet · makers, is ſaid to be a very conſi- 
derable oy t. | | 


Sonam, Dune the Pane 9 — as. the 


Greek hiſtorians call it, 20,000 ſlaves deſer ted, and | 


brought the Arhenians to great diſtreſs, as we learn 
from Thucydides |||. This could not have happen d, 


* De rep. A. f Philp.y. © | Stichs. 
| Contra Timarch. . 
It Contra Apheb. # Did. I Lb. 7s 


1 bad: 


e e eee 
had they been only the twentieth part. A 


4 flaves would not deſert. 


Eibe, XENOPHON * "aſs a Ghagia fin 
83 by the public 10, 00 ſlaves: And that 
ſo great a number may poſſibly be ſupported, any one 
will be convinc'd, fays he, who conſiders the num- 
bers we poſſeſs d before the Decelian war. Away of 
ſpeaking altogether W ne * _ 
3 of nn 5 


| Ninth, Tur Whole ks of as ſtate of Aiken 
was leſs than 6000-talents, And tho numbers in an- 
tient manuſcripts be often ſuſpected by critics, yet 
this is unexceptionable; both becauſe Demoſthenes +, 
who gives it, gives alſo the detail, which checks him; 
and becauſe Peolybius I aſſigns the ſame number, and 
reaſons upon it. Now, the moſt vulgar | ſlave could 
Yield by his labour an obelus a-day, over and above 
his maintenance; as we learn from Xenophon ||, who 
ſays, that Nicias's overſeer paid his maſter ſo much for 
fla ves, whom he employ'd i in digging of mines. If 
you will take the pains to eſtimate an obolus a- day, 
and the ſlaves at 400, ooo, computing only at four 
ears purchaſe, you will find the ſum above 12, ooo ta- 
nts ; even tho allowance be made for the great 
number of holidays in Athens. | Beſides, many of the 
faves would have a much greater value from their art. 
The loweſt that Demoſthenes ++ eſtimates any of his 
father's ſlaves, is $ 67s. minas a-head. And upon this. 


He rat. red. + De claſſibus. 1 Lib. 2. cap. 62. 


ſuppoſition, 


1 De rat. red. 1 * Adbobum. 
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F ſuppoſition, it is a little difficult, I confeſs, to recon- 
cile even the number of 40,000 flaves with the 5 
of 6000 talents. 


anal; 2 HI 08 is aid by e * to contain 
more ſlaves than any Greek city, except Sparta. 
Sparta then had more than Athens, in proportion to 
the number of citizens. The Spartans were gooo in 
the town, zo, ooo in the country +. The male ſlaves, 


therefore, of full age, muſt have been more than 5 


780,000 ; the whole more than 35120, . A num- 
ber impoſſible to be maintain'd; in a narrow, barren 
country, ſuch as Laconia, which had no trade. Had 
the Helotes been fo very numerous, the murder of 2000 
mention'd by Thucydides , would have . * 

without en them. a 


Bente we are to 6 that the number aſ- 
ſign'd by Xthenaeus , whatever it is, comprehends all 

the inhabitants of Attica, as well as thoſe of 4thers.. 
The Athenians affected much a country-life, as we 

learn from Thucydides' ++ ; and when they were all 
chas'd into town, by the invaſion of their territory - 
during the Peloponnefian war, the city was not able. to 
contain — and they were N to lie in the 


Ny Lib. $5 a + Platarch. in vita Lycurg, 1 Lb. 4. 

1 The ſame author affirms, that Corinth had once 460,000 
| ſlaves, gina 470,000. But the foregoing arguments hold ſtrong- 
er againſt theſe facts. Tis however remarkable, that 4thenaeus 
cites ſo great an authority as Ariſtctle for this laſt fact: And the 
ſcholiaſt on neee ſlaves in Zyina, 


[> WIR. A 


"EE | _porticoes,, 
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ging * 


Tus ſame remark is to be extended to all the other 
Greek cities ; and when the number of the citizens is aſ- 
ſign'd, we muſt always underſtand it of the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring country, as well as of the 
city. Yet, even with this allowance, it muſt be con- 
feſs d, that Greece was a populous, country, and ex- 
ceeded what we could imagine of ſo narrow a ter- 
ritory, naturally not very fertile, and which drew no 
ſupplies of corn from other places. For excepting 4- 
en, which traded to Pontus for that commodity, 


the other cities ſeem to have ſubſiſted —_— from 


their neighbouring territory . 


RHODES is well known to have been a city of 
extenſive commerce, and of great fame and ſplendor ; 
pet it contain'd only 6000 citizens able to bear a 
when i it was beſieg d by Demetrius . | 


„ Thucyd. Iib. 2. ES 0 

1 Demoſt. contra Lept. The PEW. brought yearly from 
Pontus 400,000 medimni or buſhels of corn, as appear'd from the 
cuſtomhouſe-books, And this was the greateſt part of their im. 


| Portation. This by the by is a ſtrong proof, that there is ſome 
great miſtake in the foregoing paſſage of Athenaens. For Attica 


Itſelf was fo barren in corn, that it produc'd not enough even to 
maintain the peaſants. Tit. Livii lib. 43. cap. 6. Lucian, in his 
navigium ſive vota, ſays, that a ſhip, which, by the dimenſions he 
gives, ſeems to have been about the ſize of our third rates, carry'd 


| as much corn as would maintain all Attica for a twelvemonth. 
But perhaps Athens was decay'd at that time; and * it is not 


ſafe to truſt ſuch looſe rhetorical 3 
$ Diod. Sic. lib. 20, 


THEBES 


porticoes, temples and even frets for want of lod 


1 3 nr eee * 
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THEBES was always one of the capital cities of 
Greece * : But the number of its citizens exceeded 


not thoſe of Rhodes T. Phiiafia is ſaid to be a ſmall 
city by XenophonÞ; yet we find, that it contain'd 
6000 citizens ||. I pretend not to reconcile theſe two 
facts. Perhaps, Aenophon calls Phliaſia a ſmall town, 
becauſe it made but a ſmall figure inGreece, and main- 
tain'd only a ſubordinate alliance with Sparta ; or 
perhaps the country Wenn th to it, was mee, 


. Ihecrat. paneg. 


+ Diod. Sic. lib. 17. When Alexander Asch d Thebes, wo 


may ſafely conclude, that almoſt the whole inhabitants were pre · 
lent. Whoever is acquainted with the ſpirit of the Greeks, eſpe- 
cially of the Thebans, will never ſuſpect, that any of them would 
deſert their country, when it was reduc'd to ſuch extreme peril and 


diſtreſs. As Alexander took the town by aſſault, all thoſe- who + 


bore arms, were put to the ſword without merey; and they a- 
mounted only to 6200 men. Among theſe were ſome ſtrangers 
and manumitted ſlaves. The captives, conſiſting of old men, wo- 


men, children, and. flayes, were fold, and they amounted. to 


30,000, We may therefore conclude, that the free citizens in 


Thebes, of all ſexes and ages, were near 24,000 ; the ſtrangers . 
Theſe laſt were therefore ſomewhat 


and ſlaves about 12,000. 


fewer in proportion than at Hibens; as is .reaſonable to imagine 


from this circumſtance, that Athens was a town of more trade to 


ſupport ſlaves, and of more entertainment to allure ſtrangers. It 
is alſo to be remark'd, that thirty- fix thouſand was the whole num- 

ber of people, both in the city of Thebes and the neighbouring ter- 
ritory : A very moderate number, it muſt be confels'd ; and be- 


ing founded on facts which appear undiſputable, mult have great 
The above mention d number 


weight in the preſent controverſy. 


of Rhodians too were the whole inhabitantbof the FEY n 


free, and able to bear arms. 
| +, Hiſt, Gree, lib, 7. 
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and moſt of the citizens were employ'd in the culti- 
vation or it, and dwelt in the neighbouring villages. 


MANTINAE 4 was equal to any city in Arca- 
dia Conſequently it was equal to Megalopolis, which 


was fifty ſtadia, or ſix miles and a quarter in circum- 


ference +. But Mantinaca had only 3000 citizens . 
The Greek cities, therefore, contain'd often fields and 
gardens, along with the houſes ;. and we cannot judge 


of them by the extent of their walls. Athens con- 
tain'd no more than 10,000 houſes ; yet its walls, 
with the ſea-coaſt, were above twenty miles in ex- 


tent. Syracuſe was twenty-two miles in circumfe- 
rence; yet was ſcaxce ever ſpoke of by the antients as 
more populous than Athens. Babylon was a ſquare 
of fifteen „or ſixty miles in circuit; but it 
contain'd large cultivated fields and incloſures, as we 
learn from Pliny. Tho' Aurelian's wall was fifty mile 
in circumference || ; the circuit of all the thirteen di- 


viſions of Rome, taken apart, according to Publius 


Victor, was only about forty-three miles. When an 
enemy invaded the country, the whole inhabitants 


retir'd within the walls of the antient cities, along 


with their cattle, and furniture, and inſtruments of 
huſbandry. And the great height to which the 
walls were rais'd, enabled a ſmall number to defend 
them with facility. 


SPARTA, * nN +, is one & the cities 


0 Pol. lb. 2. 7 Polyb. lib. 9. cap. 20. 

4 Lyfias, orat. 34. l Vopiſcus in vita Aurel. | 

++ De rep. Laced. This paſſage is not eaſily reconcil'd with 
that of Plutarch above, who ſays, that Sparta had 9000 citizens. 


ws 3 6. - 
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of Greece that has the feweſt inhabitants. Yet Poh- 


bius * ſays, that it was forty-eight ſtadia in circum- 


ference, . and was round. 


ALL the Atolians able to bear arms in Antipater's- 
time, deduQting ſome few garriſons, were but. ten 


thouſand men Fo 


POLYBIUS + tells us, that the Ang league 
might; without any inconvenience, . march 30 or 
40,000 men: And this account ſeems very probable ; 
for that league comprehended the greateſt part of. 


Peloponneſus. Yet Pauſanias l, ſpeaking of the fame 
period, ſays, that all the Achacans able to bear arms, 


even when. ſeveral: manumitted ſlaves were 'join'd to 


them, did. not amount to o fifteen thouſand. 


Tax Thefalions,. till their final conqueſt. by the 
Romans, were, in all ages, turbulent, factious, ſedi- 
tious, diſorderly ff. Tis not therefore natural to 


ſuppoſe, that that part of Greece abounded much in 


| 1 - 


Wx are told by Thucydides it, that the part of Pe- 


n lying in the neighbourhood of Pylos, was 
deſart and uncultivated. Her adatus ſays |||, that Ma- 


cedonia was full of lions and wild bulls; animals 


which can only inhabit in vaſt unpeopled foreſts, 


Theſe were the two extremities of Greece. 


' 


* Polyb, lib. 9. caps 20. 1 Di S, lb. 18. I Lexat. 
In Achaicis, f Tit. Liv. lid. 34. cap. 51. Plato in Critone, . 
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Taz whole ntiabitants of Epirus, of all ages, ſexes, 
and conditions, who were ſold by Paulus /Emilius, a- 


mounted only to 150,000 *. Yet Epirus might be 


double the extent of Yorkfize. 


FUSTIN þ tells us, that when Philip of Macedon 
was declar'd head of the Greek confederacy, he call'd 


a congreſs of all the ſtates, except the Lacedemonians, 
who refus'd to concur; and he found the force of the 


 . Whole, upon computation, to amount to 200,000 in- 
fantry and 15,000 cavalry. This muſt be underſtood 
to be all the citizens capable of bearing arms. For 


as the Greek republics maintain'd no mercenary for- 


ces, and had no militia diſtin from the whole body 


of the citizens, it is not conceivable what other me- 
dium there could be of computation. That ſuch an 


army could ever by Greece be brought into the field, 


and be maintain'd there, is contrary to all hiſtory. 


Upon this ſuppoſition, therefore, we may thus reaſon. 
The free Greeks of all ages and ſexes were 860, ooo. 
The flaves, computing them by the number of Aibe- 
nian ſlaves as above, who ſeldom marry'd or had fa - 


milies, were double the male citizens of full age, wiz. 
430,000. And the whole inhabitants of antient 
Greece, excepting Laconia, were about one million 
two hundred and ninety thouſand : No mighty num- 


ber, nor much exceeding what may be found at pre- 


ſent in Scotland, a country nearly of the ſame 257 


and very indifferently peopled. : 


"W's: my nr ports pucbers of peogle in 


i 


| * Ti Li. i, 45 cap. 34. : Fas. cap. . 
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« Rome and Ttaly, and collect all the lights afforded us. 
ö by ſcatter'd paſſages in antient authors. We ſhalb 
] find, upon the whole, a great difficulty in fixing any 


opinion on that head; and no reaſon to ſupport thoſe © 


exaggerated calculations, fo much inſiſted on by mo- 
* dern writers. 


 DIONYSIUS HALICARNASSAUS *® ys 
that the antient walls of Rome were nearly of the 
ſame compaſs with thoſe of Athens, but that the ſub- 
urbs ran out to a great extent; and it was difficult 
to tell, where the town ended or the country begun. 

In ſome places of Rome, it appears, from the fame au- 

thor , from Juvenal I, and from other antient wri- 
ters. ||, that the bouſes were high, and families liv'd in 
ſeparate ſtoreys, one above another: But tis proba- 
ble, theſe were only the poorer citizens, and only in 
ſome few ſtreets. If we may judge from the younger 


8 8 n N 
{ Party lib. 5. ſays, that the Emperor Auguſtus prohibited the 
raiſing houſes higher than ſeventy foot. In another , paſſage, lib. 
16. he ſpeaks of the houſes of Rome as remarkably high. See al- 
ſo to the ſame purpoſe Vitruvius, lid. 2. cap. 8. Ariflides the ſo- 
phiſt, in his oration. «g Po, ſays, that Rome con ſiſted of cities on 
the top of cities; and that if one were. to. ſpread it, out, and unfold 
it, it would cover the whole ſurface of 1taly.. . Where an author 
indulges himſelf in ſuch extravagant declamations, and gives ſo 
much into the hyperbolical ſtyle, one knows not how far he muſt 
be redue d. But this reaſoning ſeems natural: If Rome was built 
in ſo ſcatter'd a manner as Dionyſius ſays, and ran ſo much into 
the country, there muſt. have been very. few ſtreets where the 
- houſes were rais'd ſo high. 'Tis only for mote apr m—_— 
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Play a account of his houſe, and from Bartoli's 3 
of antient buildings, the men of quality had very ſpa-- 
cious palaces; and their buildings were like the Chi- 
xe/e houſes at this day, where each apartment is ſepa - 
rate from the reſt, and riſes no higher than a ſingle 
ſtorey. To which if we add, that the Roman nobi- 
lity much affected very extenſive porticoes, and even 
woods 4 in town; we may perhaps allow Vaſſius 
(tho there is no manner of reaſon for it) to read the 


famous N the elder a t his own way, 


without 


py” Lib: 2 epiſt. 16. lib. 5. 4 6. Tis true, Pliny there de- 
ſeribes a country-houſe-: But ſince that was the idea which the an- 


tients form'd of a magnificent and convenient building, the great 


men would certainly build the ſame way in town. In-laxitatem 
ruris excurrunt, ſays Seneca of the rich and voluptuous, epiſt. 114. 


ere Mari mus, lib. 4. cap. 4. {peaking of Cincinnatus's field of 


ſays, Angrufte ſe hobizare nunc putat, cujus domus tan- 


tum — 2 quantum Cincinnati rura patuerant. To the ſame pur- 


poſe, ſee lib. 36. cap, 15. alfo lib. 18. cap. 2. 


+ Vitrwv. lib. 5. cap. 11. Tacit. annal. lib. 11. cap. 3. Sue- 


ton. in vita Oflav. cap. 72. Cc. 


+ Moenia ejus ¶ Romae) collegere ambitu imperatoribus, cenſori- 


buſque Veſpaſianis, 4. U. C. 828. paſſ. xiti. MCC. complexa mon- 
tes ſeptem, ipſa dividitur in regiones quatuerdecim, compita earum 


you Ejuſdem ſpatii menſura, currente a Milliaris in capite Rom. 


Fri ſtatuto, ad fengular portas, guat funt bodie numero 37, ita ut 
dundecim portae ſemel numerenter, practerednturque ex veteribus fe- 
| ptem, guae eſſe deſierunt, efficit paſſuum per direttum 30,775. Ad 
extrema vero teftorum cum caſtris praetoriis ab eodem Milliaris, per 
vicos omnium viarum, menſura callegit paulo amplius ſeptnaginta 
millia paſſuum,* Quo fi quis altitudinem tefforum adiat, dignum pro- 
fetio neſtimationem con cipiat, fateaturque nullius urbis mognitudinem 
in toto orbe Patuiſſe'ei comparurĩi. Plin. lib. 3. cap. 5. | 


All the beſt manuſeripts of Pliny read the paſſage 28 here cited, 


and: fix. omg of Gy ws of Rome to be thirteen miles. 
The 


E WW s 


* 
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without admitting the e conſequences 
which he draws from it. 


TRE 


Aa queſtion-i is, What Pliny means by 30,775 paces, and 
how that number was form'd? The manner in which I conceive. 
it, is this. Rome was a ſemicircular area of thirtecn- miles circum- 
ference. The Forum, and conſequently the Milliarium, we know, 
| was ſituated on the banks of the Tyber, and near the center of the 
circle, or upon the diameter of the ſemicircular azea. Tho? there 
were thirty-ſeven gates to Rome, yet only twelve of them had 
ſtraight ſtreets, leading from them to the Milharium. Pliny, | 
therefore, having aflign'd the circumference of Rome, and know. 
ing that that alone was not ſufficient to give us a juſt notion of its 
ſurface, uſes this farther method. He ſuppoſes all the ſtreets, lead- 
ing from the. Milliarium to the twelve gates, to be. laid together 
into one ſtraight line, and ſuppoſes we run along that line, ſo as to 
count each gate once: In which cafe, he ſays, that the whole line 
is 30,775 paces: Or, in other words, that each. ſireet or radius of 
the ſemicircular area is upon an average two miles and a half; and 
the whole length of Ronde is five miles, and its breadth about balf 
as much, beſide the ſcatter d ſyburbs. 

Pere Hardouin underſtands this paſſage in the fame manner; 
with regard to the laying together the ſeveral fireets of Rome into 
one line, in order to compoſe 30,775 paces : But then be ſuppo- 
ſes, that ſtreets led from the Milliarium to every gate, and that no 
ſtreet exceeded 800 paces in length. But (1.) a ſemicireular area, 
whoſe radius was only 800 paces, could never have a circumfe- 
rence near thirteen miles, the compaſs of Rome as affign'd by Pli- 
wm. A radius of two miles and a half forms very nearly that cir- 
cumference. (2.) I bere is an abſurdity in ſuppoling a city ſo built 
as to have ſtreets running te its center from every gate in its cir- 
cumference. ®Theſe ſtreets mult interfere as they approach. 1 ) 
This diminiſhes too much from the greatneſs of antient Rome, and 
reduces that city below even Briſtil or Rotterdam. 

The ſenſe which Voſius in his Obſer uatianes variae puts on this 
. paſſage of Pliny, errs widely in the other extreme. One manu- 
ſeript, of no authority, — has afſign'd thir- 1 
| ty 
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Tax number of citizens who reo' corn by the 
me diſtribution in Auguſtus's time, two hun- 


eee of the walls of Rome. ee 
derſtands this only of the curvilinear part of the circumference ; 

ſuppoſing, that, as the Tyber form'd the diameter, there were 90 
walls built on that ſide. But (i.) this reading is allow'd contrary 
to almoſt all the manuſcripts. (2.) Why ſhould Pliny, a conciſe 
writer, repeat the compaſs of the walls of Rome in two ſucceſlive 
ſentences * (3.) Why repeat it with ſo ſenſible a variation? (4) 
What is the meaning of Pliny's mentioning twice the Milliarium, 
if a line was meaſur d, that had no dependence on the Milliarium? 
C.) Aurelian's wall is ſaid by Vopiſtus to have been drawn laxiore 
- ambitu, and to have comprehended all the buildings and ſuburbs on 
the north ſide of the Tyber ; yet its compaſs was only hfty wiles; 
and even here critics ſuſpect ſome miſtake or corruption in the 
text, It is not probable, that Rome would diminiſh from Auguſtus 
to Aurelian. It remain'd ſtill the capital of the ſame empire ; and 
nove of the civil wars, in that long period, except the tumults on 
the death of Maximus and Balbinus, ever affected the city. | Ca- 


| racalla is faid by Aurelius Viftor to have increas'd Rome. (6.) Tbere 


are no remains of antient buildings, which mark any ſuch great- 
nels of Rome. Voſſius's reply to this objection ſeems abiurd, {That 
the rubbiſh would ſink G0 or 70 foot below ground. It appears 
from Spartian (in vita Severi), that the five-mile ſtone in via La- 
vicana was out of the city. (y.) Ohupiodorus and Publius ict 
ix the number of houſes in Rome to be betwixt forty and fifty thou- 
fand. (8.) The very extravagance of the conſequences draun by 
this critic, as well as Lipſius, if they be neceſſary, deſtroys the 
foundation on which they are grounded; I hat Kome contain'd 
fourteen millions of inhabitants; while the whole kingdom of 
France eontains only five, according to his computation, Cc. 
be only objection to the ſenſe which we have affix'd above 
to the paſſage of Pliny, ſeems to lie in this, That Pliny, after men- 


tioning the thirty-ſever gates of Rome, aſſigns only a reaton for ſup. 


 prefling the ſeven old ones, and ſays nothing of the cightecy. gates, 
ä terminated, according to my opi- 
nion, 


he: 
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dred thouſand ®. This one would eſteem a pretty 

certain ground of calculation : Yet is it attended 

with ſuch circumſtances as throw i n into doubt 
d uncertainty. be. ee 


Dip the poorer eitizens only receive the diſtrĩbu- 
tion? It was calculated, to be ſure, chiefly for their 
benefit. But it appears from a paſſage of Cicero , 
that the rich might alſo take their portion, and that 
it was eſteem d no Wet them to ww for i __ 


To whom was the corn given; whether only to 
heads of families, or to every man, woman, and 
child ? The portion every month was five” modii to 
each f, (about 3; of a buſhel.) This was too little 
for a family, and too much for an individual. Avery 
accurate antiquarian ||, therefore, infers, that it was 
given to every man drape ann dara rel 
matter to be uncertain. | | 


Was it ftritly inquir'd, 8 the claimant liv'd | 
within the precincts of Rome, or was it ſufficient that 
be preſented himſelf at the ur diſtribution ? 
ene n more an >. wy 

N * Wa 


nion, before they reach'd the Forum. 1 
to the Romans, who perfectly the diſpoſition of the ſtreets, it 
is not ſtrange be ſhould take a circumſtance for granted, which was 
ſo familiar to every body. Perbaps, too, many of theſe gates led 
to wharfs upon the river. 
Ex monument. Aucyr. f Tuſe. guaeſt. lib, 3, cap. 48. 
þ Licinius apud Salluſt. bift. frag. lib. 3. | =” 
Nicolaus Hortenſius de re ſrumentaria Roman. | 
. —— 
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WERE there no falſe claimants ? We are told *, 
that Cae/er ſtruck off at once 1 70,000, who had crept 


in without a juſt title; and it is very Arte nn 
that he remedy d all abuſes. 


Bur, laſtly, what 3 of ſlaves muſt we aſ- 


ſign to thele citizens? This is the moſt material que- 


ſtion; and the moſt uncertain. Tis very doubtful, 
whether Athens can be eſtabliſh'd as a rule for Rome. 
Perhaps the Athenians had more ſlaves, becauſe they 
employ'd them in manufactures, for which a capital 
city, like Rome, ſeems not ſo proper. Perkiaps, on 
the other hand, the Romans had more ſla ves, on ac- 
count of their ſuperior _y _ riches. 


PS OPS were exact bills of 3 kept in 7 "TEN 
but no antient author has given us the number of bu- 


rials, except Suetanius t, who tells us, that in one 


ſeaſon there were zo, ooo names carried to the tem- 


ple of Libitina: But this was during a plague; which 
can afford no do foundation for any inference. 


Tux public corn, tho” diſtributed only to ) 200,000 
citizens, affected very conſiderably the whole agricul- 
ture of Ttaly 1: A fat no way reconcilable to ſome 


guſtus ordain'd the 1 of corn to be made ily thrice a 
Near: But the people finding the monthly diſtributions more con- 
venient, (as preſerving, I ſuppoſe, a more regular oeconomy in their 
family), deſir d to have them reſtor d. Sueton. Auguſt. cap. 40. 


5 Had not ſome of the people come from ſome diſtance for cheir 


corn, Auguſtus! s precaution ſeemy ſuperfluous. 
Sueton. in Jul. cap. 41. + 1n vita Neronis. 
t Sueton, Aug. cap. 42. 


modern 
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nodern exaggerations with a to the inhabitants. 
of that . 0 


Tux beſt ground of 3 I can find: con- 
cerning the greatneſs of antient Rome, is this: We 
are told by Herodian *, that Antioch and Alexandria 
were very little inferior to Rome. It appears from 
Diodorus Siculus , that one ſtraight ſtreet of Alexan- 
dria, reaching from port to port, was five miles long; 
and as Alexandria was much more extended in length 
than breadth, it ſeems to have been a city nearly of 


the bulk of Paniet 1 and Rome might. be about the 
dan of L. 


Tuzzx 


be Lib, 4. cap. PI + Lib. 17: 

- þ Quintus Curtius ſays, its walls were only ten miles in chem 
* when founded by Alexander; lib. 4. cap. 8. Strabo, 
who had travell'd to Alexandria as well as Diodorus Siculus, ſays it. 
was ſcarce four miles long, and in moſt places about a mile broad; 
lib. 17. Pliny ſays it reſembled a Macedonian caſſock, ſtretching 
out in the corners; lib. 5. cap, 10. Notwithſtanding this bulk of 
Alexandria, which ſeems but moderate, Diodorus Siculus, ſpeaking 
o its circuit as drawn by Alexander, (which it never exceeded, as 
Ve learn from Ammianus Marcellinus, lib, 22. cap. 16.), ſays it 
was t depepov rer, extremely great; ibid. The reaſon which 
he affigns for its ſurpaſſing all cities of the world, (for he excepts. 
not Rome), is, that it contain'd 300,000 free inhabitants. He al- 
ſo mentions the revenues of the kings, viz. 6000 talents, as ano= 
ther circumſtance to the ſame purpoſe : No fuch mighty ſum in 
our eyes, even tho? we make allowances for the different value of 
money. What Strabo ſays of the neighbouring country, means 
only that it was well peopled, onzupcrrcr ge. Might not one af- 
firm, without any. great hyperbole, that the whole banks of the 
river from Graveſend to Windſcr are one city? This is even more 
than Strabo ſays of the banks of the lake Mareotis, and of the ca- 

| "uhh 
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'TazRe liv'd in Alexandria, in Dakine Siculus's 
time, 300,000 free people, comprehending, I ſup- 
poſe, women and children f. But what number of 
ſlaves? Had we any juſt ground to fix theſe at an e- 
qual number with the free inhabitants, it would 8 


vour the MR calculation. 


Tx ERE is a paſſage in Herodian, which is a little 
ſurpriſing. He fays poſitively, that the palace of 
the Emperor was as large as all the reſt of the city f. 


This was Nerz's golden houſe, which is indeed repre- 


fented by Suetonius | and Pliny as of an enormous ex- 


nal to Canopus. 'Tis a vulgar ſaying in Ttaly, that the King of Sar- 
* dinia has but one town in Piedmont ; for it is all a town. Agrip- 
pa in Foſephus, de bello Fudaic. lib. 2. cap. 16. to make his audi- 
ence comprehend the exceſſive greatneſs of Alexandria, which he 


endeavours to maghify, deſcribes only the compals of the city as 


drawn by Alexander A clear proof that the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants were lodg'd there, and that the neighbouring country was no 
more than what might be expected about all great towns, very 
well cultivated and well peopled. 

Lib. 17. | 

+ He. ſays exeubepor, de eee Eee aA 
have been underſtood of citizens alone, and grown men. | 


4 Lib. 4. cap. 1. arne vlg. Politian interprets it acdibus 


majoribus etiam reliqua urbe. 

He ſays, (in Nerone, cap. 30.) , that a portico or piazza of it 
was 3000 feet long; tanta laxitas ut porticus triplices milliarias ha- 
beret. He cannot mean three miles. For the whole extent of the 
houſe from the Palatine to the Eſquiline was not near ſo great. So 
when Vopiſe. in Aureliano mentions a portico in Salluſt's gardens, 
which he calls porticus milliarenſis, it mult be po of a thou- 
ſand feet. So alſo Horace; 


5 


Nulla 
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tent *; but no power of imagination can make us 
conedive 0 bear any proportion to ſuch a Gy as 
en 


Wu may obſerve, had the hiſtorian hee: relating 
Nero's extravagance, and had he made uſe of ſuch an 
expreſſion, it would have had much leſs weight ; theſe 
rhetorical exaggerations being ſo apt to creep into an 
author's ſtyle, even when the moſt chaſte and correct. 
But tis mentioned by Herodian only by the by, in re- 
lating the quarrels betwixt Geta and Caracalla. | 


Ir appears from the ſame hiſtorian +, that there 
was then much land uncultivated, and put to no 
manner of uſe ; and he aſcribes it as a great praiſe to- 
Pertinax, that he allow'd every one to take ſuch land, 
either in Zaly or elſewhere, and cultivate it as he 
pleas'd, without paying any taxes. Landi uncultiva- 
ted, and put to no manner of uſe ! This is not heard of 
in any part of Chriſtendom ; except perhaps in ſome 
remote parts of Hungary, as I have been inform'd. 
And it ſurely correſponds very ill with that idea of the 
extreme populouſneſs of antiquity, ſo much inſiſted 
ON. 


| Nulla decempedis a 
Metata privatis opacam 
Porticus excipiebat Arfon. Li. 2. Fes 18. 
So alſo in lib. 1. ſatyr. 8. 
Mille pedes in fronte, trecentos cippus in agrum 
Hic dabat. 
Plinius, lib. 36. cap. 15. Bi viimas ng nun aut 
bus principum, Caũ ac Neronis, l 
+ Lib, 2. cap, 15. | 


WE 
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Wx learn from Vopiſens , that there was in Etru- 
ria much fertile land uncultivated, which the Empe- 
ror Aurelian intended to convert into vineyards, in 
order to furniſh the Roman people with a gratuitous 
diſtribution of wine : A very proper expedient to diſ- 
people {till farther that nn and all . on ee 
ing territories. | 


PRs way not be amiſs to take notice of the account 
which Polybius + gives of the great herds of ſwine to 
be met with in T»/ſcary and Lombardy, as well as in 
Greece, and of the method of feeding them which was 
then practis d. There are great herds of fwine,” 
fays he, throughout all ay, particularly, in for- 
mer times, thro' Etruria and Ci/alpire Gaul, And 
a herd frequently contains a thouſand or more 

« ſwine. When one of theſe herds in feeding meets 
& with another, they mix together; and the ſwine- 
e herds have no other expedient to ſeparate them than 
« to go to different quarters, where they ſound their 
% horn; and theſe animals, being accuſtom'd to that 
* ſgnal, run immediately each to the horn of his own 
« keeper. Whereas in Greece, if the herds of ſwine 
„ happen to mix in the foreſts, he who has the great- 
« eſt flock, takes cunningly the opportunity of dri- 
< ving all away. And thieves are very apt to pur- 
< loin the ſtraggling hogs, which have wander'd to 


« 4 great diſtance from their keeper, in ſearch of 
« food.” 


Mv we Set M from this 1 that 0 | 


- In Aurelian. cap. 48. + Lib, 12, cap. 2, : 
| North 
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North of 1taly'was then much leſs peopled, and worſe 


_ cultivated, than at preſent? How could theſe vaſt 


herds be fed in a country ſo thick of incloſures, ſo 
improv'd by agriculture, ſo divided by farms, ſo plant - 
ed wich vines and corn intermingled together? 1 
muſt confeſs, that Polybius's relation has more the air 
of that oeconomy which is to be met with in our 4. 
merican colonies, than the management of an European 
We meet with a reflection in Ariſtocles * ethics, 
which ſeems to me unaccountable on any ſuppoſition, 
and by proving too much in favour of our preſent rea- 
ſoning, may be thought really to prove nothing. That 
philoſopher, treating of friendſhip, and obſerving, 
that that relation ought neither to be coutracted to a 
very few, nor extended over a great multitude, illu- 
ſtrates his opinion by the following argument. In 
“ like manner,” fays he, as a city cannot ſubſiſt, 
« if it either have ſo few inhabitants as ten, or 10 
« many as a hundred thouſand; fo is there a medio- 
« crity requir'd in the number of friends; and you 
<« deſtroy. the eſſence of friendſhip by running into ei- 
« ther, extreme.” What! impoſſible, that a city 
can contain a hundred thouſand inhabitants! Had 
Ariflatle never ſeen nor heard of a city which was 
near ſo populous? This, 1 muſt on, paſſes my 
comprehenſion. | | 


PLINY þ tells us, that Seleacia, the ſeat of the 


'* Lib. 9. cap. 10. an rene en an dae . 


habitant, not citizen. 


+ Lib. 6. cap. 28. 
70 Grut” 
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Greek empire in the Eaft, was reported to contain 
600,000 people. Cartbage is ſaid by Strabo * to 


have contain'd 700,000. The inhabitants of Pekin 


are not much more numerous. London, Paris, and 
Conſtantinople, may admit of nearly the ſame compu- 


tation; at leaſt, the two latter cities do not exceed 


it. © Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, we have already ſpoke 
of. From the experience of paſt and preſent ages, 


one might conjecture, that there is a kind of impoſſi- 


bility, that any city could ever riſe much beyond this 
proportion. Whether the grandeur of a city be 
Founded on commerce or on empire, there ſeem to be 


invincible obſtacles, which prevent its farther pro- 
greſs. The ſeats of vaſt monarchies, by introducing 


extravagant luxury, irregular expence, idleneſs, de- 
pendence; and falſe ideas of rank and ſuperiority, are 
improper for commerce. Extenſive commerce checks 
itſelf, by raiſing the price of all labour and commodi- 
ties. When a great court engages the attendance of 
a numerous nobility, poſſeſs d of overgrown fortunes, 


the middli ng gentry remain in their provincial towns, 


where they can make a figure on a moderate income. 


And if the dominions of a ſtate arrive at an enormous 


ſize, there neceſſarily ariſe many capitals, in the re- 
moter provinces, whither all the inhabitants, except 
a few courtiers, repair, for education, fortune, and 
amuſement T. London, by uniting extenſive com- 


, * Lib. 17. 


' + Such were Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, Epbeſus, Lyons, 


&c. in the Roman empire. Such are even Bourdeaux, Tholouſe, 
Dijon, Rennes, Rouen, Aix, &c. in France; ; Dudlin, Edinburgh, 
York, in the * dominions. 


merce 


(C 
cc 
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merce and middling empire, has, perhaps, arriv'd at 4 
greatneſs, which'no city will ever be able to'exceed. 


Cauusx Dover or Calais for a center: Draw a cir- 
cle of two hundred miles radius: You' comprehend 
London, Paris, the Netherlands, the United Provinces, 
and ſome of the beſt-cultivated counties of France 
and England. It may ſafely, I think, be affirm'd, 
that no ſpot of ground can be found, in antiquity, of 
equal extent, which contain'd near ſo many great and 

populous cities, and was fo ſtock'd with riches and i in- 
habitants. To balance, in both periods, the ſtates, | 
which -poſſeſs'd moſt art, knowledge, civility, and 
the beſt . ſeems the trueſt method of compari- 


ſon. 


"Tis an 8 of L Abbe du Bos _ that nah 
is warmer at preſent than it, was in antieat times. 
The annals of Rome tell us, ſays be, © that in the 
Th year 480. ab U. C. the winter was ſo ſevere that 

© it deftroy'd the trees. The Tyber froze in Rome, 
© and the ground was cover'd with ſnow for forty 
% days. When Juvenal + deſcribes a ſuperſtitious 
„ woman, he repreſents her as breaking the ice of 
« the Tyber, that- ſhe might perform her ablutions. | 


% Hybernum fracta glacit deſeendet i in amnem, | 
&© Ter matutino 990 mergetur. 


« He ſpeaks of that river's ee | 
ce vent. Many paſſages of Horace ſuppoſe the ſtreets 


vols. $ 16, | 185. 6. N 
VER - "> « of 


— 
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40 of Rome Full of how and ice. We ſhould haye 
cc more certainty with regard to this point, had the 
« antients known the uſe of thermometers : But their 
„ writers, without intending it, give us information, 
e ſufficient to convince us, that the winters are now 
c much more temperate at Rome than formerly. At 
e preſent, the Tyber no more freezes at Rome than the 

Nile at Cairo. The Romans eſteem the winter very 
8 rigorous, if the ſnow lies two days, and if one ſees 

C for eight and forty hours a few icicles hang from a 

cc fountain that has a north ee TY 


a Tux obſervation of this ingenious critic may be ex- 
tended to other European climates. Who could diſco- 
ver the mild climate of France in Diodorus Siculus s 
deſcription of that of Gau/? As it is a nortbern 
& climate, ſays he, ** it is infeſted with cold to an 
c extreme degree. In cloudy weather, inſtead of 
« rain, there fall great ſwows ;, and in clear weather 
4 it there freezes ſo exceſlive hard, that the rivers ac- 

© quire bridges of their own ſubſtance, over which, 
« not only ſingle travellers may paſs, but large ar- 
« mies, accompany'd with all their baggage and 
& loaded waggons. And there being many rivers in 


4 Gaul, the Rhone, the Rhine, &c. almoſt all of them 


« are froze over ; and tis uſual, in order to prevent 
44 falling, to cover the ice with chaff and ſtraw, at 


« the places where the road paſſes.” 


© Nozru of the 88 figs. Grab + Gaul pro- 


Lib. 4. 1 > net 
„ | Aduces 
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duces not figs and olives: And the vines, which hare 
been . bear not grapes, that will ripen. 


07D poſitively maintains, With all che ſerlous o 
affirmation of proſe, that the Rana; ſea was frozen o- 
ver every winter in his time; and he appeals to Ro- 
man governors, whom he names, for the truth of his 
aſſertion . This ſeldom or never happens at preſent 
in the latitude of Tomi, whither Ovid was baniſh'd. 
All the complaints of the ſame poet ſeem to mark a 
rigour of the ſeaſons, which is ſcarce experienc'd at 
| preſent in Peterſburg or Stockbolm, Ta 


TOURNEFORT, a Prowencal, who had tra- 
vel d into the ſame countries, obſerves, that there is 
not a finer climate in the world: And he aſſerts, that 
nothing but Ovid s melancholy could have given him 
ſuch diſmal ideas of it. But the facts mention'd by 


that poet, are too circumſtantiate to bear my ſuch 
interpretation. 


 POLYBIUS 4 ſays, that the climate in Arcadia 
was very cold, and the air melt. 


60 « ITALY,” ſays fare t, 66 is the moſt VFA 
rate climate in Europe. The inland parts” (Gaul, 


Germany, and Pannonia, no abt)? have n or 
« petual winter.“ 


4 | nt 
Tas northern wi of Spain, according to Stra- 
© Trif. Ib. 3. cy. 9- Do Phite, . eb: 7. youve, 


t Lib. 4. cap. 21. + Lib. 1. cap, 2, REY £ 
. bo 


* 
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bo *, are but ill inhabited, becauſe of che great 
ALLOWING, therefore, this remark to be juſt, 
that Europe is become warmer than formerly; how 


can we account for it? Plainly, by no other me- 


thod, but by ſuppoſing, that the land is at preſent 

much better cultivated, and that the woods are 
clear d, which formerly threw a ſhade upon the earth, 
and hope the rays of the fun from penetrating to it. 
Our northern colonies in America become more tem- 
perate, in proportion as the woods are fell'd + ; but, 
in general, every one may remark, that cold ſtill 
makes itſelf much more ſeverely felt,, both in North 
and South America, than in * ke * lame la- 
titude in Europe. 


SA ER N, quoted by Columella f, * 
that the diſpoſition of the heavens was alter'd before 


His time, and that the air had become much milder 
and warmer; as appears hence,” ſays he, that many 
places now abound with vineyards and olive-planta- 
tions, which formerly, by reaſon of the rigour of the 
climate, could raiſe none of theſe productions. Such 
a change, if real, will be allow'd an evident ſign of 
the better cultivation and peopling of countries before 


* Lib. 3. | 
55 ſouthern colonies ! 
And tis remarkable, that in the Spaviſb hiſtories of the firſt diſco- 
very and conqueſt of theſe countries, they appear to have been 
very healthful ; being then well peopl'd and cultivated. No ac- 
count of the ſickneſs or decay of Cortes's or Pizzarro's ſmall ar- 
mies. ky 
4 Lib, I, cap. I. * 


— a ana 55s ,ymcogwmcaoeoi gg oc 1B © we 
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the age of Saferna *; and if it be continu'd to the pre- 
ſent times, is a proof, that. theſe advantages have 
been continually wertung throughout tis part of 
the * | | 
Lar us now ca our eye over al the countries 
which were the ſcene of antient and modern hiſtory, 
and compare their -paſt and preſent fituation. We 
ſhall not, perhaps, find ſuch foundation for the com- 
plaint of the preſent emptineſs and deſolation of the 
world. Agypt is repreſented by Maillet, to whom 


we owe the beſt account of it, as extremely populous ; 


tho' he eſteems the number of its inhabitants to be 
diminiſh'd. Syria, and the Leſſer Aſa, as well as the 
coaſt of Barbary, I can readily own, to be very deſart 
in compariſon of their antient condition. The depo- 
pulation of Greece is alſo very obvious. But whether 


the country now call'd Tarky in Europe may not, in 


general,. contain as many inhabitants as during the 
flouriſhing period of Greece, may be a little doubtful. 
The Thracians ſeem then to have liv'd like the Tartars 
at preſent, by paſturage and plunder + : The Getes 
were ſtill more unciviliz'd 1: And the //hrians were 
no better ||. Theſe occupy nine tenths of that coun- 
try: And tho? the government of the Turks be not 
very favourable to induſtry and propagation ; yet it 
preſerves, at leaſt, peace and order amongſt the inha- 


bitants; and is preferable to that barbarous, un- 


ſettled condition, in which they antiently liv'd. 


* He ſeems to have bo d about the time of the r ann 
canus; lib. 1. cap. 1. 


+ Xenoph, exp. lib, 7. Polyb. li boa. cap. 45» SS 
% Cc. Strabo; lib. 7. J Polyb. lib. 2. cap. 12. 


K POLAND 
_ he 
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POLAND. and 3% eey in Europe are not popu- 


lous; but are certainly much more ſo than the antient 


Sarmatia and Scythia, where no huſbandry or agricul- 


ture was ever heard of, and paſturage was the ſole 


art by which the people were maintain d. The like 


obſervation may be extended to Denmarl and Sweden. 


No one ought to eſteem the immenſe ſwarms of people, 
which formerly came from the North, and over-ran 
all Europe, to be any objection to this opinion. Where 
a whole nation, or even half of it, remove their ſeat; 
tis eaſy to imagine what a prodigious multitude they 
muſt form; with what, deſperate valour they muſt 


make their attacks; and how the terror they ſtrike 


into the invaded nations will make theſe magnify, in 
their imagination, both the courage and multitude of 


the invaders. Scotland is neither extenſive nor popu- 


lous ; but were the half of its inhabitants to ſeek new 
ſeats, they would form a colony as large as the Teu- 
tons and Cimbri; and would ſhake all-Exrope, ſuppo- 


ſing it in no better condition for defence chan for- | 


merly. 


GERMANY has ſurely at preſent twenty times 
more inhabitants than in antient times, when they 
cultivated, no ground, and each tribe valu'd itſelf on 
the extenſive deſolation which it ſpread around; as 


we learn from Caeſar , and Tacitus +, and Strabo-t. 


A proof, that the diviſion into ſmall republics will 
not alone render a nation populous, unleſs attended 
with the ſpirit of peace, order, and induſtry. 


De bello Gallico ; lib. e . di 
+ De rs Germ. | - 4 Lb. . 
+4 BETH 2 > Tur 


t 
I 
f 

( 
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Taz bar YArous condition of Britain in former 
times is well Known, and the thinneſs of its inhabi- 
tants may eaſily be conjectur d, both from their bar- 
barity, and from a circumſtance mention'd by Hero- 
dian , that all Britain was marſhy, even in'Severus's 


time, "after the Romans had been fully” n in it a- 
bove a whole century. | 


Tis not t caſily image, that the © Gaal aver as 
tiently much more advanc'd in the arts of life than 
their northern neighbours ; ſince they travell'd to this 
| iſland for their education in the myſteries of the reli- 


gion and philoſophy of the Druid; . I cannot, there- 
fore, think, that Gauf was n near ſo unn as 
France is at preſent. Ann 8 pb | 


Wenz we to believe, indeed; and join togetlier the 


teſtimony of Appian, and that of Diodorys Siculus, we 


muſt admit an incredible populouſneſs in Gan. The 
former hiſtorian 1 ſays, that there were 400 nations 
in that country; the latter affirms, that the largeſt 
of the Gallic nations conſiſted of 200,000 men, beſides 


women and children, and the leaſt of $0,000. | Cal- 
culating therefore, at a medium, we muſt admit of 


near 200 millions of people, in a country, which we 
eſteem populous at preſent, tho ſuppos d to contain 
little more Sep 5 0 1. Such calculations, 


* 


15. z. cap. 47- 


+. Caeſar: de belle. Gallico ; lib. 6. Strobo, lib. 7. s. 


1 were not much more improv'd than the Germans. 


| it nic beben mors etal thus modern France. Wa 
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therefore, by their extravagance loſe all manner of 
authority. We may obſerve, that that . of 
property, to which the populouſneſs of antiqui 


be aſcrib'd, had no place amongſt the Gaulz ®. ben 


inteſtine wars alſo, before Cagſar's time, were almoſt 
perpetual +. And Strabe I obſerves, that, tho' all 
Gaul was cultivated, yet it was not cultivated with 
any {kill or care ; the genius of the inhabitants lead- 
ing them leſs to arts than arms, till their ſavery to. 
Rome produc d peace among rhemſelves. - 


"CAE SAR {enumerates very rte the great. 


forces which were levy'd in Belgium, to oppoſe his. 


conqueſts ; and makes them amount to 208, ooo. 
Theſe were not the whole people able to bear arms in 
Belgium: For the ſame hiſtorian. tells us, that the 
Bellovaci could have brought a hundred thouſand men 
into the field, tho they engag d only for lixty.,. Ta- 


| | king the whole, therefore, in this proportion of ten. 


to fix, the ſum. of fighting men in all the ſtates of 


Belgium, was about 350,000; the whole inhabitants 
a million and a half. And Belgium being about the 
fourth of Gaul, that country might contain ſix mil- 
lions, auen of its mum inbabi-. 

OT ry ws 
ho | ich Ln 


® Caeſar de bello Gallico ; lib. 6. + 10. ibid. + Lb. 4. 

De bello Gallico ; lib. 2. 

Af It appears from Caeſar's account, that the Gauls had no do- 
meſtic ſlaves, who form'd a different order from the Plebes.' The 
whole common people were indeed a kind of ſlaves to the nobility, 


as the people of Poland are · at this day: Aud à nobleman of Gaul 


an e ee of this Kind, Nor can we 
doubt, 
{| 


„* 9" OP AIRS 


Tux antient Helvetia was 250 miles in length, and 
180 in breadth, according to Cagſar ; yet contain d 
only 360,000 inhabitants. The canton of Berne a- 


lone, has, at eee as many i | 


AFTER this computation of Appian als Diodorus 


Siculus, I know not if I dare ſay, that the modern 


Dutch are more numerous than the antient —— 00 


SPAIN is decay'd from what it was three centu- 
ries ago; but if we ſtep backward two thouſind' years, 
and conſider the reſtleſs, turbulent, unſettled condi- 
tion of its inhabitants, we may. probably be inclin'd 


to think, that it is now much more populous. Many 


Spaniards kill'd themſelves when depriv'd of their arms 


by the Roman, . It appears from Plutarch , that 


robbery and plunder were eſteem'd honourable amongſt 


the Spaniards. Hirtius || repreſents in the ſame. light 


the ſituation of that country in Cag/ar's time; and he 
lays, that every man was oblig'd to live in caſtles and 


doubt, that the.armies were compos'd. of the people, as well as of” 
the nobility : An army of 100,000 noblemen from a very finall- 
ſtate is incredible. The fighting men amongſt the Helvetii were 
the fourth part of the whole inhabitants; a clear proof, that all the 
males of military age bore arms. See Caeſar de bello Gall. lib. 1. 


We may remark, that the numbers in Caeſar's commentaries 
can be more depended on than thoſe of any other antient author; 


becauſe of the. Greek. tranſlation, which. vs and which. 


checks the Latin original. 
De bello Gallico; lib. 1. | | 

F Titi Livii; lib, 34. cap. 17 \ In vita Mark. 
I. De bello Hiſp. | 
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wall'd towns for his ſecurity. Twas not till its final 
conqueſt under Augufizs, that theſe diſorders were re- 
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preſs d *. The account which Srrabe +. ef "OM 
give of n correſponds exactly with thoſe above 
mention d. How much; therefore, muſt it diminiſh 


from our idea of the populouſneſs of antiquity, when 


we find, - that Cicero, comparing ltaly, Afric, Gaul, 
Greece, and Spain, mentions the great number of in- 
habitants, as the peculiar Panos "on reer d 
ä this latter country formidable „ . 


. TTALY, tis probable VE has decay'd : But 


bow many great cities does it {till contain; Venice, 
Genoa, Pavia, Turin, Milan, Naples, Florence, Leg- 
horn, which either ſubſiſted not in antient times, or 
were then very inconſiderable? If we reflect on this, 
we ſhall not be apt to carry matters to ſo great an 
extreme as Aue with regard to this ac 


ee the an elbe Fee that lah, 


| which formerly exported corn, became dependent on 
all the provinces for its daily bread, they never aſcribe 


this alteration to the increaſe of its inhabitants, but 
to the neglect of tillage and agriculture 11. A na- 
tural effect of that pernicious practice of importing 


vill Pater: tb. 3 5 go. 1. 1 Ib. 45 ; 
| Nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Poe- 
765, nec artibus Graecos, nec denique boc ipſo bujus gentis, ac terrae 


domeſtico nativogue ſenſu, Talos ipfos ac Latinos —— ſuperevimus. 


De haruſp. reſp. cap. 9. The diſorders of Spain ſeem to have 
been almoſt proverbial : Nec impacatos 4 tergo borrebis Theres. 
Virg. Georg. lib. 3. The Theri are here plainly taken, by a poe- 
tical figure, for robbers in general. 

tt Varro de re ruſtica, lib, 2. prac, . Sueton, 
_ Cap. 4% 


corn, 


W 
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corn, in order to diſtribute it gratis among the Roman 
citizens, and a, very b bad means of multiplying the in-- 
habitants of any country v. The /portula, ſo much 


talk'd of by Martial and e being preſents regu- 


larly made by the great lords to their ſmaller clients, 
muſt have had a like tendency to produce idleneſs, de- 
bauchery, and a continual decay amongſt the people. 
The pariſh- -rates have at preſent the ſame bad conſe- 
quences in , is ; 
WEEE I 8 a period, when 1: imagine this 
part of the world might poſſibly contain more inha- 
bitants than at preſent, I ſhould pitch upon the age 
of Trajan and the Antonines; the great extent of the 
Roman empire being then civiliz'd and cultivated, 
ſettled almoſt in a profound peace both foreign and 
domeſtic, and living under the ſame regular police and + 
government +. hare We. are welds that all extenſive * 
| governments, 


* Tho! the obſervation of L. Abbe du Bas ſhould be admitted; | 
that Italy is now warmer than in former times, the conſeque 
may not be neceſſary, that it is more populous or better cultivated. 
If the other countries of Europe were more ſavage and woody, the 
cold winds that blow'd from them, might affect the climate of Y. 
taly.. hee | 
+ The inhabitants of Marſiittes loſt not their great ſuperiority. 


over the Gauls in commerce and the mechanic arts, till the Raman - 


dominion turn'd the latter from arms to agriculture and civil life; 
Sce Strabo. lib. 4. That author, in ſeveral places, repeats the 
obſervation concerning the improvement, ariſing from the Roman 
arts and civility : And he liv'd at the time when the change was 


new, and would be more ſeuſible. So alſo Pliny : Quis enim non, 


communicato orbe terrarum, majeſtat# Romani imperii, profeciſſe vi- 
tam puter commercio rerum ac ſocietate feſtae paris, omniaque etiam, 
K 6 3 


- 
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governments, e abſolute monarebies, are de- 


ſtructive to e and contain a ſecret vice and: 


poiſon, 


| nn 5 e e Rt 1 Lib. 14: procem, . 
Numize deùm electa (ſpeaking of Italy) quae coelum ipſim clarius 
faceret, ſparſa congregaret imperia, rituſque molliret, et tot populo- 


rum diſturdes, feraſque linguas ſermanis commercio contraberet ad col- 


Lleguia. et humanitatem homini daret ; breviterque, una cunfarum. 
gentium in toto orbe patria fieret; lib. 2. cap. 5, Nothing can be 


ſtronger to this purpoſ: than the. following paſſage from Tertullian, 


Who liv'd about the age of Severus. Certe quidem ipſe orbis in 
promplu ejt, cultior de die et in'iruftior priſtino. Omnia jam pervia, 
omnia nota, omnia negotioſa. Selitudines fameſas retro fundi amoe- 

niſſimi abliteraveruut, ſilvasaruva domuerunt; feras pecora fugave- 
runt; arenue ſeruntur, ſaxa panguntur, paludes . eliquantur, tantae 
ur Cs, guaniae non caſae quondam. Jam nec inſulae horrent, nec 
Feopuii terrent ; ubig ue demus, ubique populus, ubigue refpublita, ubi- 


e vita. Summum teſtimonium freguentiae humanae, oneroſi ſumus 
mundo, vix nobis elementa ſufficiunt ; et neceſſitates arFiores, et que- 


relae apud omnes, dum jam nos natura non ſuſtinet, De anima, cap. 


30. "The air of rhetoric and declamation which appears in this 


paſſage, diminiſhes ſomewhat from its autbority, but does not en- 
tircly deſtroy it. The fame remark. may be extended to the fol- 
lowing paſſage of Ariſtides the ſophiſt, who liv'd in the age of A. 
| drian.. The-whale world, ſays he, addrefng ' himſelf to the Ro- 
mans, ſeems to beep one boliday ; and mankind, laying aſide the fwords 
which they formerly wore, now bctake themſelves to feaſting and to 
joy. The cities, ſorgetting their antient contentions, preſer ue auly one 
emulation, which ſhall embelliſh itſelf moſt by every art and orna- 
ment? Theatres every where ariſe, amphitheatres, porticoes, aque+ 
dufts, temples, ſchools, academies ; and one may ſafely pronounce, 

that the ſinking wor Id has been again rais'd by your auſpicious empire. 
Nor have cities alone receiv'd an increaſe of ornament and beauty; 
but the whole earth, like a garden or paradiſe, is cultivated and a- 
dorn'd: Inſumuch, that ſuch of mankind as are plac'd out, of the R. 
mits of your empire "Ty are tat few) ſeem to merit en Hai 
and compaſſion 
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poiſon, "which deſtroy the effect of all theſe] ro 

5 appearances . *, To confirm this, there is a paſſage, 

7 cited from Plutarch F, which being ee fingu-- 
lar, we ſhall here examine it. 


Tua author, e to account for the 6. 
3 lence of many of the oracles, ſays, that it may be 
? aſcrib'd to the preſent deſolation of the worid,. prox 
.  eceding from former wars and factions; which com- 
” mon calamity, he adds, has fallen heavier upon Greece. 
, than on any other country; inſomuch, that the whole 
could ſcarce at. preſent furniſh three thouſand. war- 
riors; a number, which, in the time of the Mauer ; 


war, were prey d by the * ny of — he | 


"Tis 1 on tho? Diodorus Sond. mak the whole 
iohabitants of Agypt, when conquer'd by the Romans, amount on · 
ly to three millions; yet Joſephus, de bello Jud. lib. 2, cap. 16. 
fays, that its inhabitants, excluding thoſe of Alexandria, were ſo- 
ven millions and a half, in the reign of Nero + And he expr eſely 
fays, that he drew this account from the books of the Roman pu- 
blicans, who levy'd the poll tax. Strabo, lib. 17. praiſes the ſupe- 
rior police of the Romans with. regard to the finances of nt, a- 
bove that of its former monarchs : And no part of adminiſtration 
is more eſſential to the happineſs of a people. Let we read i 
thenacus, (Ub, 1. cap, 25.) who flouriſh'd during the reign - 4 the 
Antonines, that the town Mareia, near Alexandria, which was for- 
merly a large city, had dwindled into a village. This is not, pro- 
perly ſpeaking; a contradiftion. Suidas (Huguft.) ſays, that the 
Emperor Auguſtus, having number'd the whole Roman empire, 
found it contain'd only 4,101,017 men («rdpes). There is here 
farely ſome great miſtake, either in the author or tranſcriber. But 
this authority, feeble as it is, may be ſufficient to connterbalance 
the exaggerated accounts of Herodotus. and Diodorus Siculus with 
regard to more early times. 

0 s des loix, liv. 23. ow 19. 4 Data defetins, 


gods, 
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gods, therefore, who affect works of dignity and im- 


portance, have ſuppreſt many of their oracles, and 


deign not to uſe for many interpreters of their will to 5 


| | fo diminutive a people. | 


1 mvst. - confeſs, that this Paſſage contains ſo many 
difficulties, that T know not what to make of it. You 
may obſerve, that Plutarch aſſigns for a cauſe of the 
decay of mankind, not the extenſive dominion of the 
Romans, but the former wars and factions of the ſeveral 
nations; all which were quieted by the Roman arins. 


Plutarch's reaſoning, therefore, is directly contrary to 
the inference which isdrawn from the fact he advances. 


ys 4 


por Ius foppoſes, chat Greece bad become 
more proſperous and flouriſhing after the eſtabliſhment 


of the Roman yoke ; and;tho” that hiſtorian wrote 


before theſe conquerors had degenerated, from being 
the patrons, to be the plunderers of mankind ; yet as 
we find from Tacitus +, that the ſeverity of the em- 
perors afterwards corrected the licence of. the gover- 
nors,” we have no reaſon to think that extenſive mo- 
N ſo. deſtructive as it is often repreſented. i 


1 


We learn from Stubs t, that the Romans, from 


» Lib: 2. cap. 62. irene poibent he imaght'd that-Polybius, 5 
t on Rome, would naturally extol the Reman do- 


_ But, in the fir place, Polybius, tho' one ſees ſometimes 


inſtances" of his caution, diſcovers no ſymptoms of flattery. Se- 
condly; This opinion is only deliver'd in a ſungle ſtroke, by the 


by, while he is intent upon another ſubject; and tis allow'd, if 
there be any ſuſpicion of an-author's inſincerity, that theſe oblique = 


propoſitions diſcover nm em 
and direct aſſertions. 8 4891 


f Aual. lib. 1. cap. 2% © 1b. 8. & 9. 11 14 4 


* * 
* : 
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their regard to the . Greeks, maintain d, to his time, 
moſt of the privileges and liberties of that celebrated 
nation; and Nero afterwards rather increas'd them *. 

How therefore can we imagine, that the Roman yoke 
was ſo burthenſome over that part of the world? The 
oppreſſion of the proconſuls was check d; and the 
magiſtracies in Greece being all beſtow'd in the ſeveral 
cities, by the free votes of the people, there was no 
great neceſſity for the competitors to attend the em- 


peror's court. If great numbers went to ſeek their 


fortunes in Rome, and advance themſelves by learning 
or eloquence, the commodities of their native eoun- 
try, many of them would return with the fortunes 
which they had acquir'd, and AE enrich the Gre- 
d inn 

8 Bor Platarch fays, that the eee 

had been more ſenſibly felt in Greece than in any other 
country. How is this reconcileable to its ron 


| 1 and advantages * : 


| Badwans this paſſage, by ds 3 
proves nothing. Only three thouſand men able tu bear 
arms in all Greece! Who can admit fo ſtrange a propo- 
ſition; eſpecially if we conſider the great number 
of Greek cities, whoſe names ſtiff remain in hiſtory, 
and which are mention'd by writers long after the 
age of Plutarch ? There are there ſurely ten times 
more people at preſent, when there ſcarce remains a ci- 
ty in all the bounds of antient Greece.” That country 
is {till tolerably cultivated, and furniſhes a ſure i 


ts 
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of corn, incaſe of any ſcarcity in pains. 105 or | 


South of France. ot 


Ws walk chidove; that Wa antient 8 of che 
| Greeks, and their equality of property, ſtill ſubſiſted 


during the age of Plutarch; as appears from Lucian 


Nor is there any ground to imagine, that that coun- 


try was RE by a See W ole num- 
. | 


f 


ri ee lnderd; that md diſcipline, | 
being entirely uſeleſs, was extremely neglected in 


Greece aſter the eſtabliſhment of the Roman. empire; 
and if theſe commonwealths, formerly ſo warlike and 
ambitious, maintain'd each of them a ſmall city- guard, 


to prevent mobbiſh diſorders, tis all they bad occa- 


ſion for: And theſe, perhaps, did not amount to 3000 
men, througbout all Greece. I own, that if Plu- 
. tarch had this fact in his eye, he is here guilty of a ve- 


ry groſs paralogiſm, and aſſigns cauſes no way pro- 


portion'd to the effects. But is it fo great a prodigy, 


| tn Rec ak ab. 4. 
. | 


. De mercede conduBlis. 


"4 I muſt confeſs, that that diſcourſe of Plutarch, 6 


fence of the oracles, is in general of ſo odd a texture, and fo unlike 
his other productions, that one is at a loſs what judgment to form 


of it. Tis wrote in dialogue, which is a method of compoſition 


that Plutarch commonly little aſſects. The perſonages he intro- 


_ daces advance very. wild, abſurd, and contradictory opinions; more 


like the viſionary ſyſtems or ravings of Plato han the ſolid ſenſe 
of Plutarch. There runs alſo through the whole an air of ſuper - 


-— pam . 
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Bur whatever force may remain in this paſſage of 
Plutarch,. we ſhall endeavour to counterbalance it by 
as remarkable a paſſage in Droderus Siculus, where the 
hiſtorian, after mentioning Minus s army of 1,700, ooo 
foot and 200, ooo horſe, endeavours to ſupport the 
credibility of this account, by ſome poſterior facts; 
and adds, that we muſt not form a notion of the an- 
tient populoumeſs of mankind from the preſent empti- 
neſs and depopulation which is ſpread over the 
world . This an author, who. liv'd at that very pe- 
riod of antiquity which is repreſented as moſt popu · 
lous , complains of the deſolation which then pre- 


appears in the other philoſophical compoſitions of that author. 
For tis remarkable, that tho” Plutarch be an hiſtorian as ſuperſti- 
tious as.. Herodotus or Livy, yet there is ſcarcely, in all antiquity, 
a philoſopher leſs ſuperſtitious, excepting Cicero and Lucian. I 
muſt, therefore, confeſs, that a paſſage of Plutarch, cited from 
this diſcowſe, has much lefs authority with me, than if it had been, 
found in moſt of his other compoſitions. 

There is only one other diſcourſe of Plutarch liable to like objec- 
tions, viz, that concerning thoſe whoſe puniſhment is delay d by the. 
| Deity. - It is alſo wrote in dialogue, contains like ſuperſtitious, wild 
—_ and ſeems to have been chiefly compos'd in zivalſhip to Pla- 

to, particularly his laſt book, de republica. | 

„ obions that Monſ. Fontenelle, a writer, 
eminent for candour, ſeems to have departed a little from his uſual 
character, when he endeavours to throw a ridicule upon Plutarch 
on account of paſſages to be met with in this dialogue concerning 
oracles. The abſurdities here put into the mouths of the ſeveral 
perſonages are not to be aſcrib'd to Plutarch. He makes them re- 
fute each other; and, in general, he ſcems to intend the ridiculing. 
of thoſe very opinions, which. Fontenelle would ridicule him for. 
maintaining. See Hiſtoire des Oracles. 

9 Ba was * with Caeſar and . | 
_ yaild: 
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vail'd, gives the preference to former times, FE has 
monk to antient fables as a foundation for his o- 
pinion. The humour of blaming the preſent, and 
admiring the paſt, is ſtrongly rooted in human na- 
ture, and has an influence even on perſons.endu'd 

with the profoundeſt judgment and moſt entenſive 
learning. N 
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SUPPOSE, that a member. of dennis in 
L the reign of King William or Queen Anne, while 
the eſtabliſhment of the Proteſlant ſucceſſion was yet 
uncertain, were deliberating concerning the party he 
would chuſe in that important queſtion, and weigh- 
ing, with impartiality, the advantages and diſadvan- 
tages on each ſide. I believe the following particu- 
lars would have enter d into his conſideration. 


He would eaſily perceive the great advantages re- 
ſulting from the reſtoration of the Stuart family; by 
which we ſhould preſerve the ſucceſſion clear and un- 
diſputed, free from a pretender, with ſuch a ſpecious 
title as that of blood, which, with the multitude, is 
always the claim, the ſtrongeſt, and moſt eafily 


comprehended. 'Tis in vain to fay, as many have | 


done, that the queſtion with regard to governers, in- 
dependent of government, is frivolous, and little worth 
diſputing, much leſs fighting about. The generality, | 
of mankind never will enter into theſe ſentiments 

and *tis much happier, 1 believe, for ſociety, 17 
they do not, but rather continue in their natural pre- 
judices and prepoſſeſſions. How could ſtability be pre- 
ſerv'd in any monarchical government, (which, tho', 
perhaps, not the beſt, is, and always has been the 

moſt common of any), unleſs men had fo paſſionate ; a 
regard for the true heir of their royal family; and 


even 
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even tho weak in underſtanding,. or infirm in years, 
gave him ſo great a preference above perſons, the moſt 
accompliſh'd in ſhining talents, or celebrated for great 
atchievements? Would not every popular leader put 
in his claim at every vacancy, or even without any 
vacancy ; and the kingdom become the theatre of 
perpetual wars and convulſions ? The condition of the 
Roman empire, ſurely, was not, in this reſpect, much. 
to be envy d; nor is that of the Zaftern nations, who 
pay little regard to the title of their ſovereigns, but 
facrifice them, every day, to the caprice or momen- 
tary humour of the populace or ſoldiery. Tis but a 
fooliſh wiſdom, which is ſo carefully diſplay' d, in un- 


dervaluing princes, and placing them on a level with 


the meaneſt of mankind, To be ſure, an anatomiſt 


finds no more in the greateſt monarch than in the 


loweſt peaſant or day- labourer; and a moraliſt may, 
perhaps, n find leſs. But what do all theſe 


reflect ons tend to? We, all of us, (ill. retain theſe 
prejudices i in favour of birth and family; and neither 
in our ſerious. occupations, nor moſt careleſs. amuſe- 


ments, can we ever get entirely rid of them. A tra- 


gedy, that. would repreſent the adventures of ſailors, 
or porters, ox even of private gentlemen, would pre- 
ſently diſguſt us; but one that introduces kings and 
erh acquires in our eyes an air of importance and 


ignity. Or ſhould a man be able, by his ſuperior 


wiſdom, to get entirely above ſuch pre poſſeſſions, 


he would ſoon, by means of the ſame wiſdom, again 
bring | himſelf down to them, for the ſake of ſociety, 
whoſe welfare BE would perceive. to be intimately 


"I with Hem, E ar from en to un- 
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deceive the people in this particular, he would che- 
riſh and foſter ſuch ſentiments of xeverence to their 
princes as requiſite to preſerve. a due ſubordination 
in ſociety. And tho' the lives of twenty thouſand 
men be often ſacrific'd to maintain à king in poſleſ> 
ſion of his throne, or preſerve the right of ſucceſſion 
undiſturb'd, he entertains no indignation at the loſs, 
on pretence that every individual of theſe was, per- 
| haps, in himſelf, as valuable as the prince he ſerv'd. 
He conſiders the conſequences of violating the here- 
ditary rights of kings : Conſequences, which may be 
felt for many centuries; while the loſs of ſeveral 
thouſand men brings ſo little prejudice to a large 
kingdom, that it may not IT COTE af 
terwards. 
_ Pay advantages of the en ſucceſſion e 
an oppoſite nature, and ariſe from this very circum- 
ſtance, that it violates hereditary right, and places 
on the throne a prince, to whom birth gave no title 
to that dignity. Tis evident to any one who con- 
ſiders the hiſtory of this iſland, that the privileges of 
the people have, during the two laſt centuries, been 
continually upon the increaſe, by the diviſion of the 
church-lands, by the alienations of the barons eſtates, 
by the progreſs of trade, and above all, by the hap- _ 
pineſs of our ſituation, which, for a long time, gave 
us ſufficient ſecurity, without any ſtanding army or 
military eftabliſbhment. On the contrary, public li- 
berty has, almoſt in every other nation of Europe, 
been, during the fame period, extremely upon the de- 


cline; while the people were diſguſted at the hard- | 


ſhips of the old Gothic militia, and choſe rather to in- 
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truſt their prince with mercenary armies, which he 
eaſily turn'd againſt themſelves. Twas nothing ex. 
traordinary, therefore, that ſome of our Britiſh ſove- 
reigns miſtook the nature of the conſtitution,” and pe- 
. nius of the people; and as they embrac'd all the fa- 
vourable precedents left them by their anceſtors, they 
overlook'd all thoſe which were contrary, and 
which fuppos'd a limitation in our government. They 
were encourag' d in this miſtake, by the example of 
all the neighbouring princes, who, bearing the fame 
title or appellation, and being adorn'd with the ſame 
enſigns of authority, naturally led them to claim the 
fame powers and prerogatives ®. The flattery of 
TY TREO" R Courtiers 


It appears from the ſpeeches, and proclamations, and W 
train of King James I. 's actions, as well as his ſon's, that they con- 
fider'd the Engliſh government as a ſimple monarchy, and never 
imagin'd that any conſiderable part of their ſubjects cntertain'd a 
| contrary idea, This made them diſcover their pretenſions, with- 


out preparing any force to ſupport them; and even without reſerve 


or diſguiſe, which are always employ'd by thoſe, who enter upon 


any new project, or endeavour to innovate in any government. 


. King James told his parliament plainly, when they meddled in ſtate- 
affairs, Ne ſutor ultra crepidam. He us'd alſo, at his table, in pro- 
miſcuous companies, to advance his notions, in a manner ſtill more 
undiſguis d: As we may learn from a ſtory told in the life of Mr 
Taller, and which that poet us'd frequently to repeat. When 
Waller was young, he had the curioſity to go to court; ind 
ſtood in the circle, and ſaw King James dine, where, amongſt 
ther company, there ſat at table two biſhops. The King, openly 
and aloud, propos'd this queſtion, / hetber he might not take bis 
ſubjefts money, when be had occaſion for it, without all this formality 
of parliament ? The one biſhop readily reply*d, God forbid you 
Foould not : For you are the breath of our noſtrils. The other biſhop 
declin'd anſwering, and faid he was not ſkill'd in parliamentary 
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caſes; 
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Sen farther bnd id J and above all, that 


of the clergy, who from ſeveral paſſages of the ferip- 
ture, and theſe wreſted too, had erected a regular a 
avow'd ſyſtem of tyranny and deſpotic power. The 
only method of deſtroying, at once, all theſe exor- 


bitant claims and pretenſions, was to depart from the 
true hereditary line, and chuſe a prince, who, being 
plainly a creature of the public, and receiving the 


crown on conditions, expreſs'd and avow'd, found 
his authority eſtabliſh'd on the ſame bottom with the 


privileges of the people. By electing him in the royal 
line, we cut off all hopes of ambitious ſubjects, who 


might, in future emergencies, diſturb the government 
by their cabals and pretenſions : By rendering the 


caſes: But upon the Kiog's urging him, and ſaying he would admit 
of no evaſion, his Lordſhip reply'd very pleaſantly, #hy, then, I 


think your Majeſty may'\lawfully take my brother's money : For he of- 


fers it. In Sir Walter Raleigh's preface to the hiſtory of the world, 


there is this remarkable paſſage, Philip II. by Hrong hand and main 


force, attempted to make himſelf, not only an abſolute monarch over 


the Netherlands, like unto the kings and ſovereigns of England and 
, France; but Turk-like fo tread under bis feet all their natural and 


fundamental laws, privileges, and antient rights. Spenſer, ſpeaking 
of ſome: grants of the Engliſh kings to the Iriſp corporations, ſays, 
All which, tho”, at the time of their firſt grant, they were tole- 
« rable, and perhaps - reaſonable, yet now are. moſt unreaſonable 
« and inconvenient. But all theſe will ealily be cut off with the 
« ſuperior power of her Majeſty's prerogative, againſt which her 
1 ö e ruth = 
p. 1537- Edit. 1706. 

As theſe were very common, if not, perhaps, the univerſal no- 
tions of the times, the tvs firſt princes of the houſe of Stuart 
were the more excuſcable for their miſtake. And Rapin, ſuitable to 
his uſual malignity and partiality, ſeems to tieat them with too 
mock 6 account of it. A 1 e nes 5 f 
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-crbwn hereditary in his family, we wroided all the 


inconveniences of elective monarchy : And by exclu- 
ding the lineal heir, we ſecur'd all our conſtitutional 
limitations, and render'd our government uniform 
and of a piece. The people cheriſh monarchy, be- 
«cauſe protected by it: The monarch favours liberty, 
becauſe created by it. And thus every advantage is 


-obtain'd by the new eſtabliſhment, as far as human 


ill. and wiſdom can extend itſelf. 


Tuxsz are the ſeparate 8 of katng the 
ſucceſſion, either in the houſe of Stuart, or in that of 
Hanover. There are alſo diſadvantages in each eſta» 
bliſhment, which an impartial patriot. would ponder 
and examine, in-order to form a MED ww Gy upon 
the whole. 


| Tu E Aang of the Proteſtant ene con- 
ſiſt in the foreign dominions, which are poſſeſs d by 
the princes of the Hanover line, and which, it ec 


be ſuppos'd, would engage us in the intrigues and 


Wars of the continent, and loſe us, in ſome, meaſure, 


the ineſtimable advantage we poſſeſs, of being ſur- 


rounded and guarded by the fea, which we command. 
The diſadvantages of recalling the abdicated family 
. confiſt chiefly in their religion, which is more prejudi- 


cial to ſociety than that eſtabliſh'd amongſt us, is con- 
trary to it, and affords no R N 


curity:to any other religio n. 


Tr appears to me, that all theſe advantages and dif 
advantages are allow'd on both fides ; at leaſt, by e- 
very one, who is at all ſuſceptible of argument or rea- 
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ſoning. No ſubject, however loyal, pretends to de- 


ny, that the diſputed title and foreign dominions- of 


the preſent royal family are a loſs; nor is there any 


of the Stuart family, but will confeſs, that 
the claim of hereditary, indefeaſible right, and the 
Roman Catholic religion, are alſo diſadvantages in that 
family. It belongs, therefore, to a philoſopher alone, 
who is of neither party, to put all theſe circumſtances 
in the ſcale, and aſſign to each of them its proper 
poize and influence. Such an one will readily, at 
firſt, acknowledge, that all political queſtions are in- 
finitely complicated; and that there ſcarce ever oc- 
curs, in any deliberation, a choice, which is either 
purely good, or purely ill. Conſequences, mix'd and 
vary'd, may be foreſeen to flow from every meaſure : 
And many conſequences, unforeſeen, do always, in 
fact, reſult from it. Heſitation, and reſerve, and ſuſ- 


_ pence, are, therefore, the only ſentiments he brings 


to this eſſay or trial. Or if he indulges any paſſion, 
tis that of derifion and ridicule againſt the ignorant 
multitude, who are always clamorous and dogmati- 
cal, even in the niceſt queſtions, of which, from want 


of temper, perhaps ſtill more than of e 
they are altogether unfit Judges. | 


Bor to ſay ſomething more wenne on this 
head, the following reflections will, I hope, ſhow 
the temper, if not the UP I ns. of a philoſopher. 


Wenk we to judge merely by firſt appearance, and 
by paſt experience, we muſt allow, that the advan- 
tages of a parliamentary title in the houſe of Hanover 


are much greater than thoſe of an undiſputed heredi- 
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tary; title in the houſe of Stuart; and that our fathers 
ated wiſely in preferring the former to the latter. So 
long as the houſe of Stuart reign'd in Britain, which, 
with ſome interruptions, was above 80 years, the go- 
vernment was kept in a continual fever, by the con- 
tentions betwixt the privileges of the people and the 
prerogatives of the crown. If arms were dropt, the 


noiſe of diſputes continu'd ; Or if theſe were ſilenc'd, 


jealouſy ſtill corroded the heart, and threw the na- 
tion into an unnatural ferment and diſorder. And 
while we were thus occupy'd in domeſtic contentions, 
a foreign power, dangerous, if not fatal, to public 
liberty, erected itſelf in Furepe, without any oppo- 
ſition from us, and even ſometimes with our aſſiſtance. 


Bur during theſe laſt ſixty years, when a parlia- 
mentary eſtabliſhment has taken place ; whatever fac- 
tions may have prevail'd either amongſt the people or 
in public aſſemblies; the whole force of our conſtitu- 
tion has always fallen to one ſide, and an uninter- 
rupted harmony has been preſery'd betwixt our prin- 


.ces and our parliaments. Public liberty, with inter- 


nal peace and order, has flouriſh'd, almoſt without in- 


terruption : Trade and manufactures and agriculture 


have increaſed : The arts and ſciences and philoſophy 
have been cultivated : Even religious parties have 
been neceſſitated to lay aſide their mutual rancour : 
And the glory of the nation has ſpread itſelf all over 
Europe; while we ſtand the bulwark againſt oppreſ- 
ſion, and the great antagoniſt of that power which 
threatens every people with conqueſt and ſubjection. 
So long and fo glorious a period no nation almoſt can 
| oof of: nor is there un ü, in the whole 
4 hiſtory 


| 
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bitary: of mankind, that ſo many millions of people 
have, during ſuch a ſpace of time, been held together, 


in a manner ſo free, ſo rational, and ſo 3 to 


the dignity of human nature. 


Bur tho? this recent. inſtance ſeems clearly to de- 
de in favour of the preſeat eſtabliſhment, there are 
ſome circumſtances to be thrown into the other ſcale ; 
and tis habit nn our judgment by one e- 
vent or ante 15 1 


Ws have had two o rebellions during the EVO 


period above mention'd, beſides plots. and couſpira- 


cies without number. And if none of theſe haye pro- 


duc'd any very fatal event, we may aſcribe our eſcape 


chiefly to the narrow genius of thoſe princes who dif. 
puted our eſtabliſhment ; and may eſteem ourſelyes fo. 
far fortunate. But the claims of the baniſh'd family, 
I fear, are not yet antiquated ; and who can foretel, 


that their future , will produce no eue dif. 


order? J 


Tax diſputes. betwixt 3 and prerogative 
may eaſily be compos'd by laws, and votes, and con- 
ferences, and conceſſions; where there is tolerable 


remper or prudence on both ſides, or on either fide. 


Amongſt contending titles, the queſtion can. only be 
determin'd by the ſword, aug by OT and by 


civil war. 


A. PRINGE * Glls the throne wich 3 Awol 


| title, Ne tar #1 1h the only method of 
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ſecuring a people fully, both againſt domeſtic oppreſ- 
ſion and foreign conqueſt. 1 
KP 


| NoTw1THSTANDING all our riches and renown, 
what a critical eſcape did we lately make from dan- 
gers, which were owing not ſo much to bad conduct 
and ill ſucceſs in war, as to the pernicious practice of 
| mortgaging our finances, and the ſtill more pernicious 

maxim of never paying off our een ba ? Such 
fatal meaſures could never have been embꝛac'd, had 
it not been to ſecure a precarious eſtabliſhment *. 


Bor to convince us, that an hereditary title is to 
be embrac'd rather than a parliamentary one, which 
is not ſupported by any other views or motives ; a 


the reſtoration, and ſuppoſe, that he had had a ſeat 
in that parliament which recall'd the royal family, 
p# put a period to the greateſt diſorders that ever a- 
roſe from the oppoſite pretenſions of prince and people. 
What would have been thought of one, that had pro- 
pos'd, at that time, to ſet aſide Charles II. and ſettle 
the crown on the Duke of York or Glhoucefler, merely 
in order to exclude all high claims, like thoſe of their 
father and grandfather? Would not ſuch an one 
have been regarded as a very extravagant projector, 
who lov'd dangerous remedies, and could tamper and 
play with a government and national conſtitution, 
like a quack with a fickly patient ?. 


Mp Thoſe who ner how univerſal this pernicious practiee of 


epinion. But we lay under leſs neceſſity than other ſtates, 
5 TRR 


man needs only tranſport himſelf back to the æra f 


funding has become all over Europe, may perhaps diſpute this laſt 
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Tux advantages which reſult from a parliamenta- 
ry title, preferably to an hereditary one,  tho' they 


are great, are too refin'd ever to enter into the con- 
ception of the vulgar. The bulk of mankind would 
never allow them to be ſufficient for committing what 


would be regarded as an injuſtice to the prince. They 


muſt be ſupported by ſome groſs, popular, and fami- 
liar topics; and wiſe men, tho' convinc'd of their 
force, would reje&t them, in compliance with the 


weakneſs and prejudices of the people. An incroach- 


ing tyrant or deluded bigot alone, by his miſconduct, 


is able to enrage the nation, and render [me 


what, was ann, perhaps, deſirable. 1 


Ix reality, the reaſon aſſign d by the nation for 


excluding the race of Stuart, and ſo many other 


branches of the royal family, is not on account of 
their hereditary title, (which, however juſt in itſelf, 


would, to vulgar apprehenſions, have appear'd alto- 


gether abſurd), but on account of their religion. 
Which leads us to compare the diſadvantages above 
mention d of each eſtabliſhment. 


I conress, that, conſidering the matter in gene- 
ral, it were rather to be wiſh'd, that our prince had 


no foreign dominions, and could confine all his at- 


tention to the government of this iſland. For, not 
.to mention ſome real inconveniencies that may reſult 
* territories on the continent, they afford ſuch a 


handle for calumny and defamation, as is greedily ſeiz'd 
by the people, who are always diſpos d to think ill of 
their ſuperiors. It muſt, however, be acknowledg'd, 


that *** perhaps, the ſpot and I 
L 3 LE... 
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rope the leaſt inconvenient for a King of Britain. It 
lies in the heart of Germany, at a diſtance from the 
great powers, which are our natural rivals: It is pro- 
tected by the laws of the empire, as well as by the 
arms of its own ſovereign: And it ſerves only to con- 


nect us more cloſely with the houſe be which 


is our natural ally. 


lx the laſt war, it has been of ſervice to us, by fur- 
_-niſhing us with a conſiderable body of auxiliary troops, 
the braveſt and moſt faithful in the world. The E- 
lector of Hanover is the only conſiderable prince in 
the empire, who has purſu d no ſeparate end, and has 
Tais'd up no ſtale pretenſions, during the late com- 
"motions of Ezrape ; but has acted, all along, with the 
_ dignity of a King of Britain. And ever ſince the ac- 
ceſſion of that family, twould be difficult to ſhow a- 
ny harm we have ever receiv'd from the electoral do- 
nünions, except that ſhort diſguſt in 1718, with 


Cbarles XII. who, regulating himſelf by maxims very 


different from thoſe of other princęs, made a TR" 
quarrel of every public i injury. 


"Tax religious perſuaſion of the houſe of Stuart is 
wo inconyenience of a much deeper dye, and would 
threaten us with much more diſmal conſequences. | 
The Roman Catholic religion, with its huge train of 
prieſts and friers, is vaſtly more expenſive than ours: 
Even tho* unaccompany'd with its natural attendants 
of inquiſitors, and ſtakes, and gibbets, it is leſs tole- 
rating: And not contented with dividing the ſacer- 
-dotal from the regal office, (which muſt be prejudi- 
vl to _ ſtate), ran amen; on a foreign- 

| er, 
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er, who has always a ſeparate, and may often have 


an Ain 47 thatof the public. 


| Bur were this religion e ever ſo advantageous to fo- 
ciety, it is contrary to that which is eſtabliſh'd among 
us, and which is likely to keep poſſeſſion, for a long 


time, of the minds of the people. And tho' it is 


much to be hop'd, that the progreſs of reaſon and 
philoſophy will, by degrees, abate the virulent acri-. 
mony of oppoſite religions all over Ezrepe;; yet the 
ſpirit: of moderation has, as yet, made too flow ad- 
vances to be entirely truſted. The conduct of the 


Saxon family, where the ſame perſon can be a Catho- 
lic King and a Proteſtant Elector, is, perhaps, the firſt 


inſtance, in modern times, of ſo reaſonable and pru- 
dent a behaviour. And the gradual progreſs of the 
Catholic ſuperſtition does, even there, prognoſticate a 


| ſpeedy alteration : After which, tis juſtly to be ap- 
prehended, that perſecutions will put a ſpeedy period 


to the Proteſtant religion in the place of its nativity. 


4 WP | 

Tuvs, upon the whole, the advantages of the ſet- 
tlement in the family of Stuart, which frees us from 
a diſputed title, ſeem to bear ſome proportion with 
thoſe of the ſettlement in the family of Haxcver, 
which frees us from the claims of prerogative : But 


at the ſame time, its diſadvantages, by placing on 
the throne a Roman Catholic, are much greater than 


thoſe of the other eſtabliſhment, in ſettling the crown 


on a foreign prince. What party an impartial pa- 


triot, in the reign. of K. William or Q Anne, would 
have choſen: amidſt theſe oppolite views, may, per- 


| ws to ſome appear hard to. determine. For my 
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part, I eſteem liberty fo invaluable a bleſſing in ſoci- 
ety, that whatever favours its progreſs and ſecurity, 


| can ſcarce be too fondly cheriſ d by every one who 


is a lover of human kind. 


Dor the Gttlement in the bouſe of Hanover bas ac- | 
tually taken place. The princes of that family, 


without intrigue, without cabal, without ſolicita - 
tion on their part, have been call'd to mount 
throne, by the united voice of 'the whole legiſlative 


body. They have, ſince their acceſſion, diſplay d, 


in all their actions, the utmoſt mildneſs, equity, and 
regard to the laws and conſtitution. Our own mi- 


niſters, our own parliaments, ourſelves have govern'd 


us; and if aught ill has befallen us, we can only 
blame fortune or ourſelves. What a reproach muſt 


we become amongſt nations, if, diſguſted with a ſet- 


tlement fo deliberately made, and whoſe conditions 
have been ſo religiouſly obſery'd, we ſhould throw e- 
very thing again into confuſion ; and by our levity 
and rebellious diſpoſition, prove ourſelves totally un- 


fit for any ſtate but that of abſolute Wen and ſub- 


a jection ? 


Tat greateſt inconvenience attending a diſputed 
title, is, that it brings us in danger of civil wars and 
rebellions. What wiſe man, to avoid this inconve- 
nience, would run directly upon a civil war and re- 
bellion ? Not to mention, that fo long poſſeſſion, 
ſecur'd by ſo many laws, muſt, ere this time, in the 
apprehenſion of a great part of. the nation, have be- 
got a title in the houſe of Hanover, independent of 
their preſent poſſeſſion : So that now we ſhould not, 
3 PS; | even 
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even by a revolution, WN tha I of 67 Hed a 
nnn 1 L A 


NA by 1 Conan will ever 
be able, without ſome other great neceſſity, to abo- 
liſh our debts and incumbrances, i in which the intereſt 


of ſo many perſons is concern'd. And a revolution 


made by foreign forces, is a-cqnqueſt : A calamity 
with which the precarious balance of power very near- 
ly threatens us, and which our civil diſſenſions are 
likely, above all other a eee, to . la- 


e eee 
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r all a there: are none 9 perniciom as 
political projectors, if they have power; nor ſo 
Nüsse, if they want it: As on the other hand, a 
wiſe politician is the moſt beneficial character in na- 
ture, if accompany'd with authority; and the moſt 
innocent, and not altogether uſeleſs, even if depriv'd 
of it. Tis not with forms of government, as with 
other artificial contrivances; where an old engine 
may be rejected, if we can diſcover another more ac- 
curate and commodious, or where trials may ſafely be 


made, even tho? the ſucceſs be doubtful. An eſta- 
| bliſh'd government has an infinite advantage, by that 


very circumſtance of its being eſtabliſh'd ; the bulk of 


mankind being govern'd by authgrity, not reaſon, 
and never attributing authority to any thing that 
has not the recommendation of antiquity. To tam- 


per, therefore, in this affair, or try projects merely 
upon the credit of ſuppos'd argument and philoſophy, 


can never be the part of a wiſe magiſtrate, who will 
bear a reverence to what carries the marks of age; 
and tho* he may attempt ſome improvement for the 


public good, yet will he adjuſt his innovations, as 
much as poſſible, to the antient fabric, and preſerve 


entire 18 chief pillars and ſupports of the . 
tion. 


TukE mathematician in Torope have — much 4 
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vided concerning that figure of a ſhip, which is the 
moſt commodious for failing ; and Haygens, who at 
laſt determin'd this controverſy, is juſtly thought 10 | 
have oblig'd the learn'd, as well as commercial world; 
tho' Columbus had ſail'd to America, and Sir _ 
Drake made the tour of the world, without any ſuch 
diſcovery. As one form of government muſt be al- 
low'd more perſect than another, independent of the 
manners and humours of particular men; why may 
we not inquire, what is the moſt perfect of all, tho” the 
common botch'd and inaccurate. governments ſeem to 
ſerve the purpoſes of ſociety, and tho” it be not ſo eaſy 
to eſtabliſh a new government, as to build a veſſel 
upon a new plan? The ſubject is ſurely the moſt 
worthy curioſity of any the wit of man can poſſibly 
deviſe. And who knows, if this controverſy were 
ſix di by the univerſal conſent of the learn'd, but in 
ſome future age, an opportunity might be afforded of 
reducing the theory to practice, either by a diſſolut ion 
of the old governments, or the. combination of men 
to form a new one, in ſome diſtant part of the world? 
In all caſes, it muſt be advantageous to know what i is 
moſt perfect in the kind, that we may be able to bring 
any real conſtitution or form of government as near it 
as poſſible, by ſuch gentle alterations and innovations 
nn eee diſturbance to Wy 


Au I. pretend to in the preſent eſſay i is to revive 
this ſubje& of ſpeculation ; and therefore I ſhall deli- 
ver my ſentiments in as few words as poſlible. A long 
diſſertation on that head would not, I apprehend, be 
very acceptable to the public, who will be apt to re- 
gud a * * uſeleſs eee : 

LL 
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AI plans of government, which ſuppoſe great re- 


formation in the manners of mankind, are plainly i- 


. maginary. Of this nature, are the Republic of Plato, 
and the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. The Oceana is the 
only valuable model of a commonwealth, that has 
as yet been offer d to the public. 


eden tobe thebs. 


Firh, Its rotation is inconvenient, by throwing men, 


of whatever ability, by intervals, out of public em- 
ployments. Secondly, Its Agrarian is impracticable. 
Men will ſoon learn the art, which was practis'd in 
antient Rome, of concealing their poſſeſſions under o- 
ther people's names ; till at laſt, the abuſe will be- 
come ſo common, that they will throw off, even the 
appearance of reſtraint. Thirdly, The Oceana pro- 
_ vides not a ſufficient ſecurity for liberty, or the redreſs 
of grievances. The ſenate muſt propoſe, and the 
people conſent ; by which means, the ſenate have not 
only a negative upon the people, but, what is of infi- 
nitely greater conſequence, their negative goes before 
the votes of the people. Were the King's negative 
of the ſame nature in the Exgliſb conſtitution, and 
could he prevent any bill from coming into parlia- 


ment, he would be an abſolute monarch. As his ne- 


gative follows the votes of the houſes, it is of little 
conſequence: Such a difference is there in the manner 
of placing the ſame thing. When a popular bill has 
been debated in the two houſes, is brought to matu- 
_ rity, all its conveniencies and inconveniencies weigh'd 


and balanc'd'; if afterwards it be preſented ' for the 


royal aſſent, few princes will venture to r̃eject the un- 
animous __— of the 9 But could the King 
| cn 
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+ eruſha diſagreeable bill in embryo, (as was the caſe, 
for ſome time, in the Scorch parliament, by means of 
the lords of the articles), the Briti/ government 
would have no balance, not) would grievances ever be 
reedreſs' d: And tis certain, that exorbitant power 
proceeds not, in any government, from new laws, ſo 
much as from neglecting to remedy the abuſes which 
frequently riſe from the old ones. A government, 
ſays Machiavel, muſt often be brought back to its o- 

riginal principles. It appears then, that in the Ocea- 

na the whole legiſlature may be ſaid to reſt in the ſe- 
nate; which Harrington would own to be an incon- 
venient form of government, de ons, after the 4 A- 
grarian is aboliſh'd. ; 


- Here is a form of ä to'which hin | 
not, in theory, diſcover any conſiderable objection. 
Let Great Britain and Ireland, or any territory of 
qual extent, be'divided into 100 counties, and each 
county into 100 pariſhes, making in all 10,000. If 
the country purpos'd to be erefted into a common- 
wealth, 'be of more narrow extent, we may diminiſh 
the number of counties ; but never bring them below 
thirty. If it be of greater extent, twere better to 
enlarge the pariſhes, or throw more W | 
county, than increaſe the number of counties. -" 
Let all the freeholders of ten pounds a-year in the 
country, and all the houſeholders worth 200 pounds in 
the town pariſhes, meet annually in the pariſh-church, 
and chuſe, by ballot,” ſome freeholder of the county for 
their member, gar we ſhall call the county 1 
ſentatiue. 
K Let the 100 comty Werdende; two days after : 
their 
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their election, meet in the county- town, and chuſe, 
by ballot, from their own body, ten county magi- 
Arates, and one ſenator. There are, therefore, in the 
whole commonwealth, 100 ſenators, 1100 county 
magiſtrates, and 10,000 county repreſentatives, For 
we ſhall beſtow on all ſenators the authority of county 
magiſtrates, and on all county . the e- 
las of county: meter 


LET the ew meet in the! capital, and be en» 
Sal with the whole executive power of the com- 
monwealth ; the power of peace and war, of giving 
orders to generals, admirals, and ambaſſadors, and, 
in ſhort, all the prerogatives of a Britiſb King, except 
| his negative. | 
Let the county repreſentatives meet in their parti- 
aid counties, and poſſeſs the whole legiſlative power 
of the commonwealth ; the greateſt number of coun- 


ties deciding the queſtion ; and where theſe 2 22448 


let the ſenate have the caſting vote. 


Wee dane ae frftibarchatedin: 3 5 


and tho' rejected by it, if ten ſenators inſiſt and pro- 
teſt, it muſt be ſent down to the counties. The ſe- 
nate may join to the copy of the _ their reaſons 


1 receiving or rejecting it. 


Becauſe it would be teakbifoiens to aſſemble *Y 


avilols county repreſentatives for every. trivial law 


that may be requiſite, the ſenate have their choice of 


ſending down the law either to the 9 my 
ſtrates or county repreſentatives. © 
Ths 0 ag tho the law be referr'd to them, 


may, 


00 
a 
P 
t 
f 
i 
c 
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may, if they pleaſe, call the repreſentatives, — 
mit the affair to their determination 

Whether the law be referr d by. the 6 to hs 
core magiſtrates or repreſentatives, a copy of it, 
and of the ſenate's reaſons, muſt. be ſent to every re- 
preſentative eight days before the day appointed for 
the aſſembling in order to deliberate: concerning it. 
And tho' the determination be, by the. ſenate, re- 
ferr d to the magiſtrates, if ſive repreſentatives of the 
county order the magiſtrates to aſſemble the whole 
court of repreſentatives, and ſubmit the affair to their 
determination, they muſt obey. 

Either the county magiſtrates or ee 
may give, to the ſenator of the county, the copy of 
a law to be propos d to the ſenate; and if ſive coun- 
ties concur in the ſame order, the law, tho' refus'd 
by the ſenate, muſt come either to the county magi- 


ſtrates or repreſentatives, as is cant in on order 
of the five counties. | 2 


Any twenty counties, by a vote dither of their 
magiſtrates, or repreſentatives, may throw. any man 
out of all public offices for a year. Thirty counties 
for three years. da 
_ The ſenate has a power. of throwing out any mem- 
ber or number of members of its own, body, not to be 
re- elected for that year. The ſenate cannot throw 
out twice in a year the ſenator of the neee 


Tun power of the old, ſenate continues for three 
weeks after, the annual election of the county repre- 


ſentatiyes. Then all the new ſenators are ſhut up in 
4 is like the cardinals ; and by an intricate 


ballot, 
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ballot, ſuch as that of Venice or Malta, they chuſe the 
following magiſtrates ; a protector, who repreſents 
the dignity of the commonwealth, and preſides in the 
ſenate ; two ſecretaries of ſtate ; theſe ſix councils, a 
council of ſtate, a council of religion and learning, 
a council of trade, a council of / laws, a council of 
war, a council of the admiralty, each council con- 
ſiſting of ſive perſons; along with ſix commiſſioners 
of the treaſury and a firſt commiſſioner. All theſe 
muft be ſenators. The ſenate alſo names all the am- 
baſſadors to foreign N who _— either be * 
tors or not. 

The ſenate may continue any or all of f hoſe, but 
_ re-ele& them every year. 


Tun protegtor and rs Weeds have thilion we 
ſuffrage in the council of ſtate. The buſineſs of that 
council is all foreign politics. The council of ſtats _ 
ſeſſion and ſuffrage in all the other councils. - 

The council of religion and learning inſoedts ag u- 
niverſities and clergy. That of trade inſpects every 
thing that may affect commerce. That of laws in- 
ſpects all the abuſes of laws by the inferior magiſtrates, 
and examines what improvements may be made of the 
"municipal law. That of war inſpects the militia and 

its diſcipline, magazines, ſtores, &c. and when the 
"republic is in war, examines into the proper orders 
for generals. The council-of admiralty has the fame 
power with regard to the navy, along with the no- 
tion of the captains and all inferior officers. 
None of theſe councils can give orders themſelves, 
except _— Arn e the ſe- 
nate. 
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nate. In other caſes, they muſt communicate uy 
thing to the ſenate. 

When the ſenate is under adjournment, any of the 
councils may aſſemble it before * day n for 


its meeting. 
BESIDES theſe 33 or courts, there is another 


call'd the court of competitors ; which is thus conſtitu- 
ted. If any candidates for the office of ſenator have 


moro votes than a third of the repreſentatives, that 


candidate, who has moſt votes, next to the ſenator 
elected, becomes incapable for one year of all public 
offices, even of being a magiſtrate or repreſentative: : 
But he takes his feat in the court of competitors. 
Here then is a court which may ſometimes conſiſt of 
a hundred members, ſometimes have no members at 
all ; and by that means, be for a year aboliſh'd. 

The court of competitors has no power in the com- 
monwealth. It has only the inſpection of public ac- 


counts, and the accuſing any man before the ſenate. 


If the ſenate acquit him, the court of competitors 


may, if they pleaſe, appeal to the people, either ma- 


giſtrates or repreſentatives. Upon that appeal, the 
magiſtrates or repreſentatives meet on the day ap- 
pointed. by the court of competitors, and chuſe in 
each county three perſons ; from which number eve- 
ry ſenator is excluded. Theſe to the number of 300 
meet in the capital, and bripg the perſon accus'd to 


a new trial. 


The court of competitors may propoſe any law to 
the ſenate; and if refus d, may appeal to the people; 
that is, to the magiltrates or repreſentatives, who 
examine it in their counties. * ſenator, who is 

thrown 


6 
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thrown. out of the ſenate by a eee takes 


15 ſeat i in the court of eee 


Ma Go poſſeſſes all the judicative authatiey of 
the houſe of Lords, that is, all the appeals from the 
inferior courts. It likewiſe nominates the Lord Chan- 
_—_y' ied all the ara of the law. 


"wa: men is a kind of republic within ;tſelf, 
and the repreſentatives may make county-laws ; 
which have no authority till three months after they 
are voted. A copy of the law is ſent to the. ſenate, 
and to every other county. The ſenate, or any ſingle 
county, may, at . 8 annul 0 law * another 
e | | 
Tus „ dend all the eee of the 
Britiſh juſtices of peace in trials, commitments, &c. 
The magiſtrates have the nomination of all the of- 


| ficers of the revenue in each county. All cauſes with 
regard to the revenue are appeal'd ultimately to the 


magiſtrates. They paſs the acconpts of all the offi- 
cers; but muſt have all their own accompts examin d 
and paſs d at the end of the year by the repreſentatives. 
The magiſtrates name ee, miniſters to all the 


| pariſhes, £4 
The Preſbyterian government is \eftabliſh'd $ abe 


the higheſt eccleſiaſtical court is an aſſembly or ſynod 


of all the preſbyters of the county. The magiſtrates 


may take any cauſe . chis , and determine it 


themſelves. 


{The magiſtrates may 0 and 4 depoſe or kee — 


op debe. 037.4 


40 | * 
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a Tux militia is eſtabliſh'd in imitation of that in 
Swiſſerland, which being well known, we ſhall not 
| inſiſt upon it. It. will only be proper to make this 
f addition, that an army of 20,000 men be annually 
a drawn out by rotation, paid and encamp'd during fox 
9 weeks in ſummer; that the ne of a rg _ not 
be altogether unknown. 
The magiſtrates nominate all the colonels and 
downwards. The ſenate all upwards. During war, 
the general nominates the colonel and RE, 
and his commiſſion is good ſor a twelvemonthe But 
after that it mult be confirm'd by the magiſträtes of 
the county to which the regiment belongs. The 
magiſtrates may break any officer in the county regi- 
ment. And the ſenate may do the ſame to any officer 
in the ſervice. If the magiſtrates do not think proper 
to confirm the general s choice, they may dominate 
3 beg rat in the on of Mm _ _—_ 


2 V 


wh —_— n— * K * 


** crimes are hs within the county by Fug ma- 
giſtrates and a jury; But the ſenate can ſtop any 
trial, and bring it Before themſelves. - 

Any county _ On NES man before wb ſenate, 
for any crime. 


Tue PF the two Dern the MA of ; 
ſtate, with any Me more that the ſenate appoints, on 
extraordinary ae, , are erer * mean pag | 
power for ſix months. © 

The protector may n any n conduit A 
* the inferior courts. _ | „ 
333-6 a en 61/15; i 44366 4K] DIE Oat 

In time of war, no 3 aun 
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een. civil office in the common- 
wealtn. 


Tas capital, which we ſhalll call Londen, = beal- 
low'd four: members in the ſenate. It may therefore 


be divided into four counties. The repreſentatives of 


each of theſe chuſe one ſenator, and ten magiſtrates. 


There are therefore in the city four ſenators, forty- 


four magiſtrates, and four hundred repreſentatives. 
The magiſtrates have the ſame authority as in the 
counties. The repreſentatives alſo have the ſame au- 
thority ; but they never meet in one general court: 
They give their votes in their particular county, or di- 
viſion of hundreds. —_ 

When they enact any city · lw, the greateſt num- 
ber of counties or diviſions determines the matter. 


And where theſe are equal, the n have the 
caſting vote. 


The magiſtrates chuſe the mayor, ris; recorder 


a0 officers of the city. 4 


Ix the n no BST ed magi- 
ſtrate, or ſenator, as ſuch, has any ſalary. The pro- 
tector, ſecretaries, councils, and ambaſſadors, have 
ſalaries. . 8 e 
Tx firſt year in every century is ſet apart to cor- 
rect all inequalities, which time may have produc'd in 
the + pee This muſt be done 795 the legiſla- 
ture, | 


Tax following political eus, may * the 
eee. bs $1163 f 


The 
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Tus lower fort of people and ſmall proprietors are 
good enough judges of one not very diſtant from them 
in rank or habitation ; and therefore, in their paro- 
chial-meetings, will probably chuſe the beſt, or near- 
ly the beſt repreſentative : But they are wholly unfit 
for county-meetings, and for elefting into the higher 
offices of the republic. Their ignorance gives the 
grandes an W of deceiving them. e Gs 


Tex chou, even tho? they were not annually e- 
lected, are a large enough baſis for any free govern- 
ment. Tis true, the nobles in Poland are more than 
10,000, and yet theſe opprels the people. But as 
power continues there always i in the ſame perſons and 
families, this makes them, in a manner, a different 
nation from the people. Beſides, the nobles are there 
united under 1 few heads of families. | 


Ax free 0 muſt conſiſt ort two ea, 
2 leſs and a greater, or, in other words, of a ſenate 
and people. The people, as Harrington obſerves, 
would want wiſdom, without the ſenate : The ſe- 
nate, without the people, would want honeſty. _ 


4 Atance aſſembly of rooo, for inſtance, to re- 
preſent the people, if allow'd to debate, would fall 
into diforder. If not allow'd to debate, the ſenate 


has a negative upon them, and the worlt kind of ne- 
gative, that before reſolution. 7 


HERE hirefore i is an inconvenience which no go- 
vernment has yet fully remedy d, but which is the ea - 
het to be remedy'd i in the world. If the people de- 


bate, 
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bate, all is confuſion : If they do not debate, they 


can only reſolve; and then the ſenate carves for 
them. Divide the people into many ſeparate bodies; 
and then they may debate with ſaſety, and unn in- 
convenience ſeems to be prevented. 


Caxpinar de Retæ ſays, that all numerous aſſem- 
blies, howeyer compos'd, are mere mob, and ſway'd 
in their debates by the leaſt motive. This we find 

confirm'd by daily experience. When an abſurdity 
ſtrikes a member, he conveys it to his neighbour, and 
ſo on, till the whole be infected. Separate this great 

body ; and tho' every member be oaly of middling 
ſenſe, tis not probable, that any thing but reaſon 
can prevail over the whole. Influence and example 
being remoy d, good ſenſe will always get the better 
of bad among a number of people. Good ſenſe is one 
thing: But follies are numberleſs ; and every man has 
a different one. The only way of making a people wiſe, 
is to keep them from uniting into large * 


"Taz are two things to be guarded againſt 3 in £ 


very ſenate : Its combination, and its diviſion. I 
combination is moſt dangerous. And againſt ht in 


convenience we have provided the following remedies. 


1. The great dependence of the ſenators on the people 
by annual elections; and that not by an undiſtinguiſh- 


ing rabble, like the Eng electors, but by men of 
fortune and education. 2. The ſmall power they are 


allow'd. They have few offices to diſpoſe of. Al- 
moſt all are given by the magiſtrates in the counties. 


3. The court of competitors, which being compos d 


nm next to/them in intereſt, 


and 
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1 in dere agent mi, an. 0 „ 
take all advan es againſt them, 


Tus diviſion the ſenate is — * By the 
ſmallneſs of their number. 2. As faction ſuppoſes a 
combination to a ſeparate intereſt, it is prevented by 
their dependence on the people. 3. They have a 
power of expelling any factious member. "Tis true, 
when another member of the ſame ſpirit comes from 
the county, they have no power of expelling him: 
Nor is it fit they ſhould ; for that ſhows the humour 
to be in the people, and probably ariſes from ſome ill 
conduct in public affairs. 4. Almoſt any man, in a 
ſenate ſo regularly choſen by the people, may be ſup- 

pos'd fit for any civil office. Twould be proper, 
ets! Ho for the ſenate to form ſome general reſolu- 
tions with regard. to the diſpoſing of offices among the 
members: Which reſolutions would not confine them 
in critical times, when extraordinary parts on the one 
hand, or extraordinary ſtupidity on the other, ap- 
pears in any ſenator ; but yet they would be ſufficient 
to prevent brigue and faction, by making the diſpoſal 
of the offices a thing of courſe. For inſtance, let it 
be a reſolution, That no man ſhall enjoy any office, 
till be has fat four years in the ſenate : That, except 
OOH no man ſhall be in office two years fol- 

wing, That no man ſhall attain the higher offices 
2 thro" the lower: That no man ſhall be protector 
twice, Sc. The ſenate of Venice 2 themſelves 
by ſuch reſolutions. 


nas foreign politics the intereſt of the Grate can 
lame ever be divided from that of the people; and 
| therefore 
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therefore tis fit to make the ſenate abſolute with re- 


gard to them; otherwiſe there could be no ſecrecy nor 


refin'd policy. Beſides, without money no alliance 
can be executed; and the ſenate is ſtill ſufficiently de- 


pendent. Not to mention, that the legiſlative power 
being always ſuperior to the executive, the magi- 


ſtrates or repreſentatives * unn * | 


_ think es 


Tus chinf fapport of the Bran . is the 
3 of intereſts; but that, tho' in the main 
ſerviceable, breeds endleſs factions. In the foregoing 
plan, it does all the good without any of the harm. 
The competitors have no power of controlling the ſe- 
nate: They have only the groom: of — . 
von to the 1 


"Tis We likewiſe, t. to ene ads ava 
nation and diviſion in the thouſand magiſtrates. This 


2 


2 done © Yew Os by the © {Og of places and! in- 


— thathould not be n their depend- 
ence on the _— for — wer to the 
_ 

Nor is ; that all: : For the 10,000 by tld the 
power, whenever they pleaſe ; and not only when they 
all pleaſe, but when any five of a hundregypleaſe, 
which will happen upon the Toy firſt * of a 
7 AI intereſt, 


Tux 10,000 are too large a body either to unite or 


divide, except when they meet in one place, and fall 


n Not to men- 


tion 


f 
f 
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tion their annual election, by eee 7 
T the peoples ; 


| A SMALL — is the happieſt govern- 
ment in the world, within itſelf;- becauſe every thing 
lies under the eye of the rulers : But it may be ſub- | 
du'd by great force from without. This ſcheme ſeems 
to-have all the advantages both of a great and a little 
commonwealth. 
Every county-law may be annull'd clitier by the ſe⸗ 
nate or another county; becauſe that ſhows an oppo- 
ſition of intereſts : In which caſe, no part ought to de- 
cide for itſelf. The matter muſt be referr'd to the 
whole, which will. beſt eee what n w ith | 
2 e | 


"As to the Guy and militia, the cou of theſe 
orders are obvious. Without the dependence of the 
clergy on the civil magiſtrate, and without a militia, 
tis folly to think any ſree government will ever Ne 
W or * 


b In many governments, the N SIO 3 
no rewards but what ariſe from their ambition, vani- 
ty, or public ſpirit. The ſalaries of the French judges 


amount not to the intereſt of the ſums they pay for 


their offices. The Dutch burgomaſters have little 
more immediate profit than the Engi juſtices of 
peace, or the members of the houſe of Commons for- 
merly. But leſt any ſhould ſuſpeR, that this would 
beget negligence in the adminiſtration, (Which is lit- 

tle to be fear d, conſidering the natural ambition of 
kin. Jn the ns * wt have e ka- 
ö : OL. 0 


* 
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lafies. The ſenators have acceſs to ſo many TIRE] 
able and lucrative offices, that their attendance needs 
not be bought. There is little attendance requir'd 
of the + pens atheg | | 


Tnar the foregoing plan of government is practica- 
ble, no one can doubt, who conſiders the reſemblance 
it bears to the commonwealth of the United Provin- 
ces, formerly one of the wiſeſt and moſt renown'd go- 
vernments that ever was in the world. The altera- 
tions in the preſent ſcheme are all evidently to the bet- 
ter. 1. The repreſentation is more equal. 2. The un- 
limited power of the burgomaſters in the towns, which 


forms a perfect ariſtocracy in the Dutch common- 


wealth, is corrected by a well-temper'd democracy, 
in giving to the people the annual election of the 
county. repreſentatives. 3. The negative, which e- 
very province and town has upon the whole body of 
the Dutch republic, with regard to alliances, peace 
and war, and the impoſition of taxes, is here remov d. 
4. The counties, in the preſent plan, are not ſo in- 
dependent of each other, nor do they form ſeparate 
bodies ſo much as the ſeven provinces ; where the jea- 
Jouſy and envy of the ſmaller. provinces and towns a- 
gainſt the greater, particularly Holland and Amſterdam, 
have frequently diſturb'd the government.” 5. Larger 
powers, tho* of the ſafeſt kind, are intruſted to the 
ſenate than the States-General poſſeſs ; by which 
means, the former may become more expeditious, and 
ſecret in their reſolutions, than bak ons for the 
latter. „ 


Tax art alteration that could be made on the 
_ Brite 


— 


17 
1 
* 
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Britif government, in order to bring it to the moſt 
perfect model of limited monarchy, . ſeem to be the 
following. Fir. The plan of the republican parlia- 
ment ought to be reſtor'd, by making the reprelenta- 
tion equal, and by allowing none to vote in the coun- 
ty elections who poſleſs not a property of 200 pounds 
value. Secondly, As ſuch a houſe of Commans would 
be too weighty for a frail houſe of Lords, like the 
preſent, the Biſhops and Scotch Peers ought to be re- 
mov'd, whoſe behaviour, in former parliaments, de- 
ſtroy'd entirely the authority of that houſe : , The 
number of the upper houſe ought to be rais'd to three 
or four hundred: Their ſeats not hereditary,” but du- 
ring life: They ought to have the election of their 
own members; and no commoner ſhould be allow'd 
to refuſe a ſeat that was offer d him. By this means, 
thehouſe of Lords would conſiſt entirely of the men of 
chief credit, ability, and intereſt of the nation; and e- 
very turbulent leader in the houſe of Commons might 
be taken off, and connected in intereſt with the houſe 
of Peers. Such an ariſtocracy would be an excellent 
barrier both to the monarchy and againſt it. At pre- 
ſent, the balance of our government depends in ſome. 
meaſure on the ability and behaviour of the ſovereign ; 
* Wes are variable and uncertain circumſtances. 


bs ALLO W, chat this plan of limited monarchy, how: 
ever corrected, is {till liable to three great inconveni- 
encies. Fin, It removes not entirely, tho* it may 
ſoften, the parties of court and country. Secondly, 
The King's perſonal character muſt ſtill have 2 great 
influence on the government. Thirdly, The ſword is 
in the hands of a ſingle perſon, who will always ne⸗ 
WE | * glect 
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glect to diſcipline the militia, in order to have a pre- 
text for keeping up a ſtanding army. *Tis evident, 
that this is a mortal diſtemper in the Brit: govern- 
ment, of which it muſt at laſt inevitably periſh. I 
muſt, however, confeſs, that Sweden ſeems, in ſome 
meaſure, to have remedy'd this inconvenience, and to 
have a militia, along with its limited monarchy, as 

well as a ſtanding army, W than 
the Britiſb. 


- We ſhall conclude this ſubjed, with obſerving the 
falſehood of the common opinion, that no large ſtate, - 
ſuch as France or Britain, could ever be modell'd into 
a commonwealth, but that ſuch a form of government 
can only take place in a city or ſmall territory. The 
contrary ſeems evident, Tho' tis more difficult to 
form a republican government in an extenſive country 
than in a city; there is more facility, when once it 
is form'd, of preſerving it ſteady and uniform, with- 
out tumult and faction. Tis not eaſy, for the diſtant 
parts of a large ſtate, to combine in any plan of free 
government ; but they eaſily conſpire in the eſteem 
and reverence for a ſingle perſon, who, by means of 
this popular favour, may ſeize the power, and forcing. 
the more obſtinate to ſubmit, may eſtabliſh a monar- 
chical government. On the other hand, a city rea- 
dily concurs in the ſame notions of government, the 
natural equality of property favours liberty, and the 
nearneſs of habitation enables the citizens mutual- 
Iy to aſſiſt each other. Even under abſolute princes, 
the ſubordinate government of cities is commonly re- 
publican ; while that of counties and provinces is | 
9 But theſe fame circumſtances, which 
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facilitate the erection of commonwealths in cities, ren- 
der their conſtitution more frail and uncertain. De- 
mocracies are turbulent. For however the people 
may be ſeparated or divided into ſmall parties, either 
in their votes or elections; their near habitation in a 
city will always make the force of popular tides and 
currents very ſenſible. Ariſtocracies are better adapt- 
ed for peace and order, and accordingly were moſt 
admired by antient writers; but they are jealous and 
oppreſſive. In a large government, which is modell'd 
/ with maſterly {kill, there is compaſs and room enough 
to reſine the democracy, from the lower people, who 
may be admitted into the firſt elections or firſt concoc- 
tion of the commonwealth, to the higher magiſtrates, 
who direct all the movements. At the ſame time, the 
parts are fo diſtant and remote, that tis very difficult, 
either by intrigue, prejudice, or paſſion, to hu 
them into any Oe _—_ the public intereſt. 


Ts needleſs to inquire, whether ſuch a den- 
ment would be immortal. I allow the juſtneſs of the 
poet's exclamation on the endleſs projects of human 
race, Man and for ever! The world itſelf probably 

is not immortal. Such conſuming plagues may ariſe 
as would leave even a perfe& government a weak prey 
to its neighhours. We know not to what lengths 
enthuſiaſm, or other extraordinary motions of the hu- 
man mind, may tranſport men, to the neglect of all 
order and public good. Where difference of intereſt | 
is remov'd, whimſical and unaccountable factions of- "= 
ten ariſe, from perſonal favour or enmity. Perhaps 
ruſt may grow to the ſprings of the moſt accurate po- 
litical machine, and diſorder its motions. Laſtly, 
FE ws | extenſive 
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extenſive conqueſts, when purſu d, muſt be the ruin of 
every free government; and of the more perfect go- 
vernments ſooner than of the imperfect; becauſe of 
the very advantages which the former poſleſs above 
2 And tho? ſuch a ſtate ought to eſtabliſh a 
amental law againſt conqueſts ; yet republics 
have ambition as well as individuals, and preſent in- 
tereſt makes men forgetful of their poſterity. Tis a 
ſufficient incitement to human endeavours, that ſuch 
a government would flouriſh for many ages ; without 
pretending to beſtow on any work of man, that im- 
mortality, which the Almighty ſeems to have nd 
to his own produdtions. 


